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“ON AN ACCADIAN SEAL. 


THE cuneiform records have disclosed to us a new language. 
The earliest monuments found in Chaldea, consisting of a few 
bricks and seals, are written in a language that is neither 
Semitic nor Aryan. The ideographic origin of the characters 
themselves points in the same direction. Finally, the oldest 
names of the cities, not only in Babylonia, but even in Assyria, 
appear to belong to the Allophylian family of speech. These 
proto-Chaldean remains have, for want of a better name, been 
called Accadian. The early kings of that region entitled them- 
selves rulers of “Sumiri and Accad”, or, still oftener, of “ the 
land of Accad” only. Accad is explained as “high”, and would 
seem to refer to the mountainous country to the east of the 
Euphrates. Sumiri (also called Cassi) is apparently “the 
plains”; and Dr Haigh has suggested with great probability 
that it is the original of "Y3¥%. Dungir, the ancient form of the 
Accadian word for “god”, became afterwards Diumir; and Gin- 
gir, the Accadian Astarte, is perhaps identical with Gimir “a 
foreigner”. The cuneiform system of writing was an Accadian 
invention, each sign being a hieroglyphic representation of the 
object for which it stood, gradually corrupted, as is the case 
with Chinese, into the forms which we meet with on existing 
monuments. Hence, without some knowledge of the language 
of the inventors, a full acquaintance with Assyrian, which en- 
Journal of Philology. vou. 11. 1 
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deavoured to express a Semitic grammar and vocabulary in a 
foreign syllabary, is out of the question. Considering the paucity 
and scantiness of any Accadian inscriptions, such a knowledge 
might have seemed impossible. Fortunately however the bi- 
lingual tablets of Assyrian and Accadian, drawn up by the 
order of Assur-bani-pal, the son of Essarhaddon, have been pre- 
served in a more or less mutilated condition. Had they come 
down to us perfect, we should have had, without doubt, a com- 
plete grammar of the ancient tongue of Chaldea. As it 1s, 
however, the fragments frequently are broken off just where 
their preservation would have been of most importance. It is 
necessary to proceed in great measure by the help of induction 
and comparison. Hence I have been compelled to relinquish 
the design I had originally formed of drawing up a complete 
Accadian grammar. The gaps and imperfections would have 
been so numerous that I have judged it my best course to take 
a@ single inscription, and to make the philological analysis which 
I have attached to it the means of setting forth all the facts of 
Accadian grammar which I have been able to get together. 
I shall conclude by endeavouring to fix the position of the 
Accadian among the recognised families of speech, and so to 
Justify such analogies from other languages as I have brought 
forward in the commentary. The inscription which I have 
selected is one which, so far as I know, has never yet been 
published. It differs, also, from the chief part of those with 
which we are acquainted, in its not being royal. With the 
exception of the tenth line the characters are very legible. 
The inscription is as follows :— 

(1) (an) mi's-‘su-ta ud-du-[a] 

(2) (sar) id zi-da 

(3) na-pal-la-ci-ge 

(4) (nam) tsil-lil 

(5) (an) i-zi us cal-ga 

(6) (?’sar) (Huru)-ci-ma-ca-cu 

(7) ci-lum-la gu-za-lal 

(8) tur lik-ba-bi-ge 

(9) mu-na-(? ban)-sab-ba 

(10) (?’sar)-mu......... di ga ca ni 
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tional language prevailed, will be stated in the course of the 
paper. The repetition of the root to signify the plural is com- 
mon to all barbarous tongues. Traces are even to be found in such 
Greek words as dadadXo, or such Latin words as gurgulto. The 
system of “pair-words” is characteristic of the Ugrian idioms. 
Thus “from year to year” would be eszendérél eszendére in 
Hung., jepest japat in Lapp. In Canarese collective nouns are 
formed in this way. In Malay again the use of pair words is 
very extensive. Often the root is merely repeated, as in the 
Accadian plurals of which we are speaking: e.g. api-api = “a 
scout”, bdésar-bdsar = “very great”. So in Basque we find 
traces of a plural in the verbs and in the postpositions. In the 
verbs and most of the postpositions the plural is 7 or eta, with 
which compare the Finnic plural below: in the postposition -z, 
however, the plural is formed by reduplication, zaz. It is 
noticeable that the plurals are prefixed, like the Accadian ene 
in ene-mun. (8) A second and most common method of form- 
ing the Accadian plural was by means of the suffix ene. I 
cannot discover that this word had a separate meaning of its 
own. Ina contracted form -ne it was used to mark the plural 
of the present tense. I would explain its origin in the following 
manner. In, or rather inni, the 3rd pers. pron., became nz or 
ne before a vowel. To form the plural it was reduplicated— 
mene, “they”. This was divided, as was the case with the 
future of Semitic verbs, and the aorist of Aryan verbs, to make 
the 3rd pers. pl. of the present tense. Hence ene or ne came to 
be regarded as a plural formative. In one instance it seems 
changed to nu according to the law of harmony; ci-nu-cu is 
given as signifying “to the places”; and once I have found it 
prefixed to the noun; “bricks” being rendered by ene-mun. 
The Wotiak wno (“many”) can hardly be connected. We may 
compare the formation of the Basque plural by suffixing the 
demonstrative (t.e. the 3rd pers.) pron. (y) Another way of 
forming the plural is by adding mes, “many”, to the singular. 
The same affix makes the plural in Elamite (Third Acheme- 
nian). Comp. Jakute myz “collect together”; Wot. myzon “an- 
other’s”, myd “in several'ways”. It is possible that the Ugrian 
plurals yas (Zyr.), -yos (Wotiak), -¢ (Fin., Lapp. Tcherem., 
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pendent genitives. This rule of position is found always in 
Basque and occasionally in a few dialects of the Ugrian, Cauca- 
sian, and Taic families, though the general order of the sentence - 
in these languages is the reverse. It is, however, only the 
natural order to be followed by such idioms as affix the pro- 
nouns and use postpositions. And Accadian adopts the uni- 
versal principle of the Allophylian dialects of placing the object 
(and generally the subject also) before the verb. A familiar 
example of what I have said above is to be met with in cz-a “a 
ford,” literally “a place of water”. Without doubt many of the 
words which at first sight appear to be compounded really are 
not so; the combination has merely taken place in the group 
of ideographic characters which were used to express the vocable. 
Thus arali “death” was expressed by ideographs which re- 
spectively denoted the ideas of “house,” “land” and “corpse”. 
Still the order of the signs would follow the customary order of 


thought. In thus placing adjectives and genitives after the 

(1) (2) 

subject the Accadian is imitated by the Basque. Here egun on 
2 (1) 


3) (1) 
would be “good day”, eched gizon onen would be “house of this 


man”, I find some instances, however, in Accadian in which 
the converse arrangement of the sentence, found among the 
Altaic dialects, occurs. Thus kha-luba or kha-dibba is “ fish- 
pond”, kha being “fish”. So again the words for “country” are 
regularly affixed to the proper name, as will be seen in § 8. 
But in this case it is possible that the proper name was not 
regarded as a dependent genitive, the defining words being 
rather co-ordinate. And when united with the suffix ta so as 
to form a compound postposition, cz by tmesis precedes the 
personal pronouns (see § 3 (1)). On the other hand, the Acca- 
dian, like all the so-called Turanian languages, makes large use 
of postpositions. It is not until we reach the boundary of the 
Taic family that we meet with prepositions. In another cha- 
racteristic point, also, the Accadian has the same usage as the 
Altaic and Tamulic languages, though herein it differs from the 
Basque. The relative clause, or rather the governing verb- 
participle, is always post-fixed to the noun. Thus Rim-('Sin) 
says “dimir-gal-gal-ene (Huruk)-ci-ma - - - kat-mu-cu_banin- 
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dialects, gender is marked by sujfizes which denote respectively 
male (arra, cp. Accadian kharra) and female (emea, cp. Accadian 
um). The same want of the distinction of gender characterises 
the Ugric and Tartaric languages. Ct is another preformative 
of the same kind. Thus dara and cu-dara signify “name’”’; 
saq is “head”; cu-sag “supremacy”. 

(3) Ta is a common postposition. It is generally used 
in the sense of “from”; e.g. é-ta tb-tan-uddu “he drove from 
the house”. Its original meaning, however, was “in”. Thus 
Khammurabi says of himself: banuv é-par é Parra Lar’sa-ma- 
ta, “he raised Bit-Parra, the Temple of the Sun, at Senkereh”. 
The postpositions mark out the Accadian as a member of the 
Turanian family of speech. In modern Allophylian dialects 
these postpositions are naturally the most conservative part 
of the language. They are often almost the only words which 
do not convey a distinct and independent meaning to the mind 
of the speaker. Hence in comparing the Accadian vocabulary 
with those of existing idioms, we ought first to take the post- 
positions. So far as I have been able to discover, the Accadian 
possessed the following :— 

(1) Cit or cita “with”. With the personal pronouns ctt 
suffered tmesis; e.g. ci-mu-ta “with me”, ci-zu-ta “with thee”. 
Sometimes the final ta was dropped altogether, and then c 
preceded the word it governed, as though it were a nominative: 
ct Huru-ci-ma-ca stands for “with all the land of the city 
Huru”. Dr Hincks has well explained the origin of this word. 
It is a compound of cz (for cingi or gin “land”) and the post- 
position ta, and would literally be “in the place of”. With 
true Turanian instinct the Accadians never lost sight of the 
independent signification of ci; hence its employment in some 
cases before its case. Cit must be distinguished from ge, which 
is often expressed by the same character. Comp. Zakute khoni 
“field”, “broad place”, and kidng “broad”. So in Wotiak intyin 
(from inty “place”) =“pro”; and the Basque alde-an “near” 
is from alde “place”. 

(2) Cu “for”. Cu is very common: e.g. garnam-bi in- 
nun-cu in-sem “his soul for the child he gave” ; aria-da-cu ban- 
semmu “into the river he throws her’. Before the plural 
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position. It was sounded also khus, and in Assyrian was fsat. 
In many cases the Assyrians adopted the words employed by 
their Turanian predecessors; and even, it would seem, several 
of their prepositions had an Accadian origin. If tsat were the 
pronunciation of the Accadian postposition, we might compare 
Basque tzat “for”. Jb certainly was the usual word for “op- 
ponent” or “opposition ’’, and tic was used in the same sense. 
Mun-tic or mun-ib, for instance, equally meant “front of brick ”. 
Saggut, again, had a similar signification, as well as urugal 
or uragal. 

(5) Ge, “over”, “taking”. Ge like gab denotes “battle”, 
“opposition”. Gt also signifies “foundation”, “strong”, and 
with n added becomes the root which means “to dwell”, “es- 
tablish”, as in in-gin “he placed”, in-gine “he places”. Lastly, 
the root = “to take”, and this, [ fancy, is the origin of the 
postposition rather than the other meanings. Many examples 
of its use are found, e. g. enu cing: Accad-ge “lord of the land of 
Accad”’, saggadhu imtete-na-ge “on the top of his person”. In 
some cases I have found it replaced by cu: thus Gungunuv 
calls himself “king ” Huru-ma-ca-cu “of all the land of Huru.” 

(6) Gim “like”. With this word we may perhaps com- 
pare the Basque cintzoa “suitable”, or the postposition kin 
“with”. .An-gim is frequently met with, explained to be “like 
the god Anu”. 

(7) La “among”, “for”. This postposition is of rare oc- 
currence; indeed I am inclined to think that it is merely an 
euphonic alteration of ta. It is certainly interchanged with ta in 
the title of Nergal with which our inscription begins. We have 
it in wcu-mal-ene “among my men ”, though perhaps the middle 
character here is to be read mur: certainly in the 3rd s. present 
of the verb which signifies to “dwell” it is followed by the 
syllable ra. The postposition occurs again in an inscription of 
Burna-buriyas, who calls the Sun “the lord in the land of 
Sippara”, Larsa-ci-mati-la ; and in the legends of Amar-(? Sin) 
li follows the name of Mul, where other inscriptions would 
have lal-ge. So, also Nit-(Sin?) says that he is “the power- 
ful male, the shepherd...created by Mul”, Jnucit-li garrd. 
In Wotiak and Zyrianian ly forms the dative, len (Tcheremis, 
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gen. (onéc, and onen) of the demonst. pron. is not an euphonic 
interpolation, but a veritable part of the old pronoun. In 
Tamulic adjectives are formed by the affixes ana, na, nt, tn; 
and Tschuvashian gives us from man “I”, man-yng “mine”, 
and man-yng-yng “of me”. Basque forms its genitive by 
suffixing -en, and n (pl etan, compounded with ga in gan “in”, 
and with ki in kin “with ”) is the locative postposition. After 
a vowel of the t-order na in the Accadian became tn: hence 
the character which had this value is used to express the 
Assyrian preposition adi “to”. 

(11) Ra “to”. We meet with many examples of this 
postposition in the inscriptions. After an 1-vowel ra becomes 
tr (e.g. Dumugu ‘sar (?)-antr “to the moon his king”). In 
the same way after an u-vowel, it becomes ur; thus Rim-Sin (?) 
has Nintp ‘sar (?)-mur “to Ussur my king”. Analogously, 
after an a-vowel the form of the postposition would be ar. 
This euphonic law seems to apply to all monosyllabic affixes 
which terminate in d@ short: it is not applicable, however, to 
such as end in d@ long, like ta; though even this, as we have 
seen, sometimes loses its final vowel when compounded with 
ct. One of the meanings of the root ra is “to inundate”. 
This may be the origin of its use as a postposition. Compare 
the Basque ra (pl. etara) “to”; ronz (pl. etaronz) “towards”. 

(12) Ruv (?) “according to”. I am not sure what was 
the proper pronunciation of this postposition. The character 
had the further values of as and ina, and both these values 
represented Assyrian prepositions. One or other of these latter, 
if not both, were in all probability derived from the Accadian. 
If the first, we may compare the Wot. oz, Zyr. ddz, the ter- 
minative affix (eg. ta dyroz “up to this time”), or the Basq. 
& (pl. zaz), Mong. etze (?), which form the ablative. In Basque, 
also, the affix tz forms several of the adverbs of time. In the 
Accadian itself assan is “high”. If ina be the word, we may 
compare the Basque adverbs which are built by the postposi- 
tion n. Instances of the use of the postposition in question in 
Accadian are to be found in gubtagubba-ruv “for the being 
fortified”, and in pakh-ruv (2), which is translated “much” or 
“strongly”. I am inclined to think that the correct pronun- 
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According to Prof. Max Miiller it is also to be found in 
Canarese. 

Before concluding this account of the Accadian postpositions 
I must not omit to mention an affix which, like ruv(?), is used 
for the adverbial case. This is 62 or khas, I do not know which 
was the correct pronunciation, but I fancy the latter. Thus 
makh-khas is “much” or “supremely”, gal-khas is “greatly”, 
susa-pallal-khas is “by way of punishment” (=takma “a 
penalty”), susapallal being translated zamaru. Comp. the 
Tartaric kiiniiz “daily” from kun « day”, and such temporal 
adverbs in Basque as nowz, maiz’. One curious fact about these 
postpositions is that in the earliest inscriptions they are wanting 
almost entirely. The position of the words, as in Chinese, deter- 
mines the grammatical relations. Indeed the age of an inscription 
can in great measure be settled by the absence or the frequency 
of these connecting suffixes: and their occurrence in the inscrip- 
tion which we are at present considering is the reason that in- 
duces me to regard the king addressed as not identical with the 
monarch of the same name whose brick-legends we possess (see 
§ 10). Even when postpositions became plentiful, their primary 
meaning was as little obscured as it is in the Taic dialects, which 
have in like manner developed a set of prepositions. A post- 
position in Accadian was nothing more than a participle: if 
used as a substantive, it followed the rule of substantives and 
stood before its case. Several of these prepositions are to be 
found. They are not indeed prepositions properly so-called, but 
nouns followed by a genitive which answer to the prepositions 
of European languages. Thus st “the eye” or “sight” (like 
Assyrian pan, 35) was used to express the idea of “before,” 
é.g. st-gut “before an ox,” si-dun “going before”; mukh-bi 
would be “over him,” mukh-st or bar-si or anna-st is “above 
the eye”, though pi-anna is “ above the ear”, where anna is used 
as a participle (¢.e. a postposition). -Anna may be the fuller 
form of the demonstrative, and hence identical with the post- 
position na, as may be seen by comparing the last example with 


1 If the character is to be read khas, as, the initial guttural being dropped, 
it may determine the value of ruv to be as is common. 
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endings van, vat, vt). In Jakute, according to Bohtlingk’, many 
adverbs and postpositions are nothing more than this gerundive; 
e.g. yla, “of”, from yl “to take away,” cytta “like”, “with”, 
from kytyn “to join oneself.” This is exactly analogous to what 
I have shewn in the last section to have been the case in 
Accadian. We find many instances of the use of the participle 
in the inscriptions to denote a relative clause. Thus dda uru 
kantg-tug m-bat-e uru-ci-mada-nu-cu immingarra-d is “the 
river of the city for a canal he opens, which for the cities of his 
country was fully made”; and a common phrase is ct-bi-cu 
nen-dib-a “ which to its place was brought back”. Sometimes, 
however, for the sake of greater clearness and emphasis, the 
relative clause was expressed not by the participle alone, but by 
the participle and the character which stands for “man”. This 
was pronounced gum (sometimes gumma), though ucu was the 
generic term. (Uruci?), for instance, calls himself “king of the 
land of Accad”, gum é Mul-lal in-zig-a “he who has built the 
temple of Mul”; and another king has “guwm.tnbist-cu ct-bi ne- 
dib-a ‘“‘he who has restored his country to affiwence” (2). This 
use of the word “man” for the relative pron. is common in the 
Turanian dialects. In Basque the demonstrative is often added 
to the participial elause. With gum or gu (=cu, comp. cuga 
and gtc) we may compare the Basque relative cen-a (giz-on 
“man’”), Zyr. kod, Tcherem. kudy, kit, Wot. kud, kin, Mordv. 
kon, Ost. khot, Fin. ku, Elamite akka, appa, Tartaric kha, kha, 
khan, kim, (kizi “man”). Cf. § 16. 

(5) The first character of line 2 denotes “a king.” Its 
value is doubtful, but it seems to have ended in -m. Owing 
to a fracture of the tablet, the first sign which represented its 
Accadian pronunciation in one of the bilingual syllabaries is lost, 
and only the last sign -mz is left. In another place I have 
found this character followed by ma and translated by the 
Assyrian sarru “king”, Apparently, however, it was also pro- 
nounced sar even in Accadian times, since it is the first compo- 
nent of the name of 'Sargina, an ancient mythological hero as 
well as an early king of Babylonia. ‘Sar-gina would be “rex 


1 Ueber die Sprache der Jakuten, p. 214. 
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Primus,” though when the name was adopted by the Assyrians 
they transformed gina into their own word cinu from f\3. ‘Sar, 
changed into sarru, was probably one of those many mono- 
syllabic vocables which the Semites borrowed from their 
Ai ccadian predecessors and ‘Semitised’ by investing them with 
a triliteral form. The bilingual tablets afford us numerous 
Imstances of this process; the loan-words appearing in many 
cases to have been early adopted and so to be common to most 
of the Semitic languages. In some instances these loan-words 
Ihave been made stems for further derivations; thus the Accadian 
kharra “man”, under the form khirru has been made to yield, 
im accordance with the genius of Semitic speech, khiratu or 
khirtu “woman”. It is possible that most of the monosyllabic 
roots found in the Semitic languages came from a Turanian 
source. Like semi-civilised peoples generally, the Accadians 
had a great number of synonymes for “king”. 
(6) J¢“hand”. This is another Accadian word which has 
passed into the Semitic tongues. Equally common in Accadian 
t express the same idea is kat (or as it seems primarily to have 
been sounded kattakh). Compounded with ti “to raise”, this 
becomes katti “to seize”, a verb in which, with true Turanian 
desire to keep each root clear and distinct, the objective case is 
separated from zt in the tenses, and the personal pronouns 
placed between them; e.g. kat-nen-ti “he took”, kat-bab-ti-e 
“he takes.” Kat and it or yat are seemingly identical, the 
initial guttural becoming lost, through an intervening form in 
kh, as in other Turanian dialects. Thus Tcheremiss kol (“die”) 
is the Mag. hal, Ost. had, Basque il; Zyrn. kul (“hear”), Ost. 
. hud, and (by an interchange of the guttural and labial) pet 
(“ear”), Zyr. pely, Mag. ful, Mord. pile, Basque belarria, Accad. 
gr. It connects itself with the Turk. 2, Jakute @li “hand.” 
‘It also signified “one”. This origin of the numeral “one” is 
curious. It takes us back to a time when the savage signified 
his first idea of number by holding up his hand. J¢ or kat 1s 
clearly allied to akat, the base for “one” in the Ural-Altaic 
languages according to Professor Schott. Hence Lapp. akt, 
Fin. yht (which resembles the Accadian form very closely), 
Esth. uts, Basq. bat, Ost. d¢ or tt (and 1), Zyr. 6tik, Mag. egy, 
Journal of Philology. vow. 11. 2 
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Mord. vaike. The final guttural in the last three words may 
claim kindred with Accadian gina “primus”, Mong. nege, nkka 
(“one”). The Accadian word for “two” has similar Ugric 
affinities. It is kats, Esth. kats, Fin. kaks, Zyr. kyk, Ost. kat, 
Magy. ketté ; Yak. ikki, Turk. (y)thkt, Mong. kuyar. The Basque 
has borrowed the Aryan numeral bi. Out of this Basque has 
formed bide “a road’’; just as in Accadian kats or kharan was 
employed to represent the same idea. From kharan comes the 
name of the city which commanded the high-road to the West. 
We do not, unfortunately, possess the names of the other 
Accadian numerals. Si, however, seems to mean “five”, and 
esa “fifteen”. Comp. Fin. viisi, Esth. wits, Tcherem. ms, Magy. 
6t, Samoiedian sam-lik, Tchuvashian pilik, Yak. bids, Turk. besh, 
Basq. bortzi or bost, Mong. tha-ba and ta-bun, Tung. sunja. 
Sanahn perhaps is “forty”, and us or sus “sixty”. The latter 
would remind us of the Basq. sev (“six”). Ordinals were 
expressed by adding either nalla “being” or gan (also ganva) 
with the same meaning. With the latter, originally the demon- 
strative (which seems shortened to na in gina), comp. the Tartar 
ordinal formative n or 2n. 

(7) Zida “right”, opposed to gupu “left”, eonnected with 
vm zidi “the north wind.” This word possesses the formative 
da which is used extensively in Accadian. Kudur-Mabug is 
called es-da mada Martu “citizen of the West”, es being 
explained “house”, one of the monosyllabic roots adopted by 
the Assyrians under the form esu “a building.” The affix 
appears, again, in ma-da “country”, more frequently written 
ma simply, a root found in most of the Turanian dialects (Zyr. 
and Wot. mu, or Esthon. ma for example). The Elamite has 
murun, and to this Tcheremiss adds da (muldnda) as in Accadian. 
So again khir “to repel” becomes khirda “an enclosure”. The 
suffix occurs in the brick-legends chiefly in the group of charac- 
ters which represents the Semitic kiprat arbat “the four 
peoples”. First comes the determinative prefix of divinity, as 
little sounded as in the Elamite (an) cig “the sky” (literally 
“the divine blue”), or in the Accadian (an)e “heaven” (lit. 
“the divine hollow”). Then follows ar “a region”, then the 
individualising complement da. This is succeeded by the 
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da in Accadian also was primitively a demonstrative, a bye- 
form of na set apart for a special purpose. We find da in 
one place translated “a male’, and da-ri “a child”, while 
du-ri is rendered “before a man”. The frequently-occurring 
adjective, again, which means “long”, is more often buda 
than bu. When at “a father” is to be specialised, da is 
affixed, the preceding dental being assimilated. Thus we 
have tur ad-da-na-ra adda-mu nu-mia bannendug, “a son 
has said to his father, thou art not my father”; and Kudur- 
Mabug is called by his son addae-mu, “my father”, where ae 
was probably pronounced as a diphthong. So again len (2) 1s 
“a memorial”, len-da “the memorial”; and the collective 
mulu-da “subjects”, is thus formed from mul (“lord”). The 
last example shows the way in which this termination came 
to represent the plural, as in (an) Arda. Comp. the Buriat. 
pl. -da. Accada itself is an instance of the affix, being de- 
rived from aca “exalted”, which is also used in the sense of 
“weighing”, 2.e. “raising” the scales. 

I will here give a list of the other formatives which are 
possessed by the Accadian :— . 

Ba: “side” or “part”, e.g. ca-ba “side of the mouth’, 
dur-ba “ part of the fortress’. 

B: e.g. gub (“fortify”), dub (“tablet” compared with du), 
ab (“month”, compared with az ‘‘moon”). 

C: e.g. gic (“difficult”). 

Ci: eg. gusci (“red” cp. Basq. gor). 

i, I, A, U: eg. me (“battle”), stzse (“sacrifice”, cp. Zrz 
“excellent”), ge (“conflict”); gems (“the sea”), 12 and 28 
(“hill”), arali (“death”); ma@ (“ship”), é-a (“house”, generally 
é only), imte-va (“self” compared with imtete and vmtez), dara 
(“name”), tura and tur (“little”); abu (“flood”), enw (“lord”), 
uzu (“body”). | 

Kh: e.g. dikh (“stone” compared with dub and du). 

La: e.g. galla, gula and gal (“great”), din-la and din (“a 
family”), mal (“ abode”, compared with mar “dwell”, “reign”). 

Ma,m: e.g. (nam) din-ma (“a family”), lamma (“a colos- 
sus”), seslam (“a race”), titnwm-ci (“ back”, z.e. “ west country”’, 
but titnu “behind”), sem and se (“to give”). 
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NV, Na: e.g. agan (“supreme” compared with agazt), gin- 
gina (“earth” compared with cing), cingi (“land” compared 
with cz), cin (“a work”): un (“man”) added, as in wm-un 
(“ prince,” “son”), uk-un (“ offspring”). 

P: eg. annap from anna “high”, khilip and khili (see § 1), 
assep and cip (“leader”, “prince”), the latter perhaps from cz. 

R, ra: e.g. mar (“to inhabit”, cp. ma “country”), zicura 
and zigaru (“below”, “prince”, compared with zicum), parra 
and par (“the sun”, compared with pa “to shine”), zanaru 
and zana (“high”), barra (“high”, compared with bar “ top”). 
So dingir (“god”), Jakute tangara, if, under the form dimir 
compared with Jak. tammakh, or tammala “a drop of water”, 
and the Accadian dim “water”, would show the final -zr to be 
merely formative’. The word would then be derived from 
the idea of razn, just as Indra is from indu “drop”. So the air- 
god, Mir or Mir-mir, is drawn from mir “rain”: mir-mir 
“brightness” is a fresh derivative from the name of the god. 

S: eg. libis and lb (“place”), amas (“nail”), sis (“bro- 
ther’, whence Siscz, a name of the moon-god), zizse (“sacri- 
fice”): us (“male”) added as in ucus (“ man”, “soldier”), dhus 
(“soldier”), gurus (“hero”), cus (“a brother”). 

T, ta: eg. dugud (“heavy”), hurud (“iron”, Wot. kort), 
vara-ta and vara (“ancient ”); te (“raise”) added as in aganatett 
“the raiser”. 

Vowels are also prefixed: e.g. num (“high”, Wogul numan) 
and enum or enuv (whence perhaps enu “lord”), egir (“after” 
compared with gir “beginning”), wcw and guv and cus, ugu or 
ugun (as in uguna-mi-cu “to future days”, ugunu-cu “for a 
day”) “a day”, compared with Turk. kun (“day”), Jak. kun 
(“day’, “sun”), Basq. egun; ? Ugrian nunaor nunal. Gutturals 
are inserted as in dingir, gingir: and I have found cilam and 
cebalam (“an opponent”). 

I have found instances in Accadian of all the principal 
consonantal changes common among the Turanian races. The 
dental and the labial are changed in (an) gallam-la uddua, 
a title of Negal, which is also written (an) gallam-ta uddua 


1 Cp. Turkic (Kazan) dengiz, deniz, ‘‘sea”, Mong. dengyis. 
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“he who goes forth in might.” The labial and the nasal, 
again, are frequently interchanged: e.g. algubba for an-gubba 
“he fortifies.”” & and / take each other’s place as in mal 
and mar. The initial guttural undergoes the usual altera- 
tions: c and g are constantly shifting, as in cuga and gic, gub 
or guv and cu’u (“ precious”), gum and ucu. Still more common 
is the interchange of c and k, e.g. ucu and uku (“army”); 
and of all these with kh as in ga-gar “may he do”, kan-len 
“may he proclaim”, kha-bara-uddu “may he go forth”, ukhba 
“clothing”, cuba “clothed”, Through the help of this strong 
aspirate the guttural is lost altogether; e.g. kha-baran-duzzu 
“may he not take”, a-banin-duz “may it take him”. Hence 
perhaps kan “to be”, and al (Turk. ol), have the same root. 
The guttural and the labial also are interchanged, e.g. dikh 
and dip or dup “a stone”. Perhaps, too, dhus and cus imply 
an interchange of the dental and guttural. M and b pass 
into one another (ba being sometimes written for ma “country”, 
and man-sem standing for ban-sem “he gave him”), and are 
liable to be dropped™ultogether ; thus mus is given in one place 
for us. Z and g further are confounded (see § 10). Final n 
before m probably becomes m: thus ma is sometimes added 
to kan, the mark of the ordinal numbers. JT is assimilated to a 
following d. 

The lengthening of words is a common feature of Accadian. 
I shall speak presently of the use of this means to form the 
present tense of verbs. The final consonant is doubled, and a 
vowel affixed of the same class as those of the root. Thus bar 
becomes barra, miz becomes mizzu, kur becomes kurra.- As I 
said in § 2, this is a very frequent mode of forming the abstract 
substantive. It gives intensity to the idea by compelling the 
mind and the voice to dwell longer upon it. But a further and 
stronger way of producing the same result is to repeat the whole 
word, the final consonant with its vowel being attached to the 
second member. Thus bar-barra is “height.” This is pro- 
perly, as we have seen, an emphatic plural like kur-kurru-tsu 
“thy enemies”. It is by a similar, though inverse practice, that 
the Tibetan and Lohitic idioms turn nouns into verbs; ¢.g. ndg 
“black”, ndggo “it is black”: and the same means are used in 
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hid. Nam was also pronounced tsim, and this appears to suggest 
& primitive relationship to tsil, which upon its side may be con- 
nected with nal “esse”. Initial n is very liable to change or 
loss in the Turanian dialects. In Turkish, when compared with 
cognate dialects, it is either dropped altogether (as in eng “very”, 
Mong. neng) or changed to j or d (as in jadi “seven”, Mand. 
nadan, dil “tongue”, Mag. nyelv), while the Turk. 7 as often as 
not expresses an original z (e.g. jaka “border”, Mong. Zacha. 
jemek “eat”, Mand. tse-me). Another form of the verb in Ac- 
cadian is al or ale: (Turk. ol-mek, Mand. o-me, Fin. olla, Esth. 
ollema, Basq. adi in such forms as nadin, nindeque, &c.) Ap- 
parently its origin must be sought in the demonstrative. 

(10). lz or Ilg:. The characters which in Assyrian repre- 
sent 2 and gi have the same form in Accadian. The royal 
name is preceded by the ideograph of “god”, here used as the 
determinative prefix of a prince. This king can hardly be iden- 
tified with an Ilzi, of whose brick-legends we possess a small 
number, and who is mentioned by Nabonidus as the son of the 
founder of the great Temple of the Moon at Huru, a monarch 
whose antiquity is very great, and who is in fact the earliest 
Chaldean sovereign with whom we are acquainted. He has been 
called Urukh and compared with the Orchamus of Ovid, but 
upon insufficient grounds. The first element in his name means 
“lion”, pronounced in Accadian Ik or liccu. Ur ("8) was an 
Assyrian value, the Accadians expressing ur by a different 
character, as on the brick of Rim—(?Tsin), Col. 2.1.7. The 
second element is the title of a god, the pronunciation of which 
is unknown. In one place we find it sounded zicuv. Now the 
legends of these early princes are marked by the absence of 
postpositions, a sign of antiquity which is not applicable to the 
present inscription. For this reason I am disinclined to identify 
the two Ilzis. The Chaldean kings were fond of bearing the 
names of their predecessors: thus among the kings known to us 
we have three Nimgirabis and two Kurgaltsus. The following 
are the inscriptions of Ilgi the son of Liccu*:—(1) One found at 
Tel-eid near Warka which runs; “(To) the lady of the land of 
Mar, his Lady, Ilzi, the powerful male, king of the country of 
Huru, king of the land of Accad, the Temple of Guk-é her high 
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~the abode <€ tae Sa”. CF & 43352 acowding to the rules 
@ Acratan srw & Ge dtec=atrc: ani it is m this 
War that w+ can GQeeosracse Wee Accetcan engin of Nineveh, 
Asi. ami th: «che crat cos <€ Axmma Ma follows to 
€Xpress the Wie oucnwy te wiich th: atv of Hurn gave its 
ham: and then o«ms 4 character. which we find applied to 
ma sometimes. theagh semraly nm is omitted. Ca signifies 
“a meath”, hence ~a gate” cf Turk oopr,, for which a 
separate character has been set apart: it i also the determina- 
tive prefix of - woman” thus early distinguished as “the 
talker”. Compounded with zig for zp it stands for “a seal” ; 
and with ga postfixed forms an adjective of extensive use, ¢. g. 
ar-caga “a people”. Caceaga ~*mouth-speech-making”) is “a 
command ~;: and the plaral caca signities “face” (like 1°35)". 
Hence we get the word used for -in the face of”, “above”, 
like khut and cun expressed by pa “speech”; as in ca-uzga 
“top of the water”. This meaning becomes adjectival’ by the 
addition of ga ; a-caga is “ water-above ”, t. e. “the surface of the 
ground”. Ja-ca would therefore be “the whole face” or “sur- 
face of the country”, in other words “all the country”. This 
explains the employment of cag in the signification of “all”, 
the guttural being reduplicated as in bab, sis, gic, &c. Cag 
always preceded its noun, as in the longer form cagahi alsakh 
“for all bliss”. So khtrda is “an enclosure”, “a crown”, ca- 
khirda “a circuit”. It is possible that the primary meaning 
of ca itself was “enclosing”, “encompassing”, like the lips. 
This use of ca, however, in the signification of “all”, may have 
a different origin. In Jakute didn, the participle of did “say”, 
Orenburgh dican (cp. Acc. dug), is affixed to substantives, 
adjectives, and adverbs, to express that the whole thing as- 
serted is absolutely the fact and nothing else, and may be 
translated “namely”, “extremely”. At the end of dependent 
sentences it stands in the sense of “that”, “to wit”. Similar 
is tho employment of dib, div in other Tataric dialects, of kelan 


1 Cuca, the plural, may be inter- cation, ‘‘speech”, which is expressed 
changed with ca, as in du-ca or du- by the character which has further va- _ 
eace “a memorial” ; caca itself alter- _lues of miz, sit, rid, lag, and kal. 
nating with papa, of the same signifi- 
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literary culture. Hence but few traces of them remain in the 
Tamulic, and hardly any in the Ugric branch’”. The same 
may be said of the Accadian. Here we find a compound zdbz- 
duru used instead of the first pers. pron. mu, from which the 
dative is formed as in an-dab-site “he measures out to me”. 
Owing to a defect in the tablet the reading duru is doubtful ; 
it is curiously like the Malay dirt “self”. We may compare 
the Accadian dara “name”. Jdbi may be his “hand” or 
“slave”, So, again, mun if used for the 2nd pers. must receive 
a similar interpretation. Jf-n seems used for all the persons 
alike: it forms the genitive of the first person, the postposition 
na being affixed to mu which is shortened to mz, and hence in 
the conjugation of the negative verb mal for man is employed 
as the nominative, uw being changed, according to rule, to a, 
while mun is the prefixed dative; it appears as min in the 
sense of the 2nd pers. after a negative, and perhaps as mun 
in the instance quoted above; and in such cases as mt-nt-gir 
or min-ni-gir “he gave it”, it is used for the objective case of 
the 3rd person. It would seem originally to have been merely 
a demonstrative. In Japanese there are no words specially set | 
apart for the different pronouns; vocables expressive of the 
ideas of “slave”, “body”, and so forth, being used for all the 
persons indiscriminately. In Malay and Taic these represen- 
tatives of the pronouns are very abundant for the first and 
second persons, though they are not used indiscriminately. The 
Basque preserves the same phenomenon in the various verbal 
forms, distinguished by the difference of the incorporated pro- 
nouns, which are employed according to the rank or age of the 
person addressed. With mu, mina must be compared Fin. ma 
(obj. mind), Esth. ma, minna, Lapp. and Wot. and Mordv. 
mon, Zyr. me, Tcherem. min, Ost. ma (loc. mana), Magy. en, 
Samoiedian man and modi, Elam. hu (Gen. mt), Basq. nt, Mong. 
and Mands. bi (gen. mint), Ouigur. man (gen. maning), Jakute 
min or bin. The n would be the demonstrative. Jdbi, dab 
may be compared with ¢ the incorporated first pers. pron. nom., 
and « or td the same pron. dat. of Basque verbs. Mi, the 


1 In Bunsen’s Outlines of the Phil. of Univ. Hist., p. 465. 
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The second form bi which is equally singular and pl. refers 
us to the Basque be which forms the poss. bere (“his” and 
“their”) as well as be-r-au (“himself”). Comp. too, Turk. 
bu (“hic”), Jak. by and ba (“hic”), Samoi. pu-da (“his”, 
=“he+his”), Fin. pt or vt in verbs. Bi becomes, accord- 
ing to rule, 1b, ub, ab, and ba, as well as abba. We find 
mt or min prefixed to the verbal nominative, sometimes, to 
denote the accusative. It may be a bye-form of 62, but it is 
more probably an independently developed demonstrative. In 
the Taic idioms man “he” seems to have its source in annat 
(“this”’), annan (“that”). There is no distinction of gender 
in the Accadian pronouns. This applies equally to the Basque“ 
and the Ugric and Tataric languages, thereby distinguishing 
them from the Tamulic. 

The Poss. Prons.:—These are postfixed, as in the Ugric, 
the Tataric, the Mongolic, and the Tungusic, the Taic and the 
Malay; the reverse being the case in the Tamulic, Lohitic, 
Chinese, and Caucasian Bhotiya, as well as in Basque, except 
in the case of the vocative. The Accadian possessives are 
merely the personal pronouns placed after a noun, instead of 
standing alone, or of being prefixed asin verbs. They are, (1) 
mu, (2) zu, (3) nt or na or ant (after a vowel) and bi, (4)..., (5)..., 
(6) nene and bt. The simple pronouns following their noun 
denote the possessives in the same way, in the Taic, and Malay, 
the Tungusic, Mongolic, Tataric, and Ugric, though the final 
vowel is always dropped in the latter class of languages and 
generally in the Mongolic and Tataric. In the 3rd pers. b¢ 
there is no more distinction of number than there is between 
the sing. and pl. of the 3rd pers. in Basque, Finnish, Ostiak, 
and Buriat. 

The demonstrative pronouns :—These may all, as I have 
already indicated, be traced back to gan or kan, which some- 
times occurs instead of mi(n) as the prefix of the 3rd pers. acc., 
e.g. gannib-tugtug “he possessed it”, and which is probably the 
origin of the substantive verb gan or kan (like Turk. ol-meg 
and ol). The guttural is still found in the Jak. kint “he”, 
with which we may compare the Elamite khi “this” and khu 
“that”, as well as khir “him”. An inscription of Curi-galsu 
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than the bare roots with the pronouns attached. These are 
generally prefixed, in contradistinction to the use of the noun 
with its possessive. Thus khir-mu would be “my writing”, 
mu-khir “I wrote”. This is the simplest kind of grammatical 
machinery, and is justified by logical relations which make the 
person primary in thought in the verb, and secondary when 
used as a possessive. Modern Turanian languages have ad- 
vanced beyond this primitive stage of mere juxtaposition, and 
the more polished tongues, those of the Ugrian group namely, 
have corroded the pronouns almost to the form of inflectional 
terminations, and have moreover affixed them not only in the 
case of nouns but also in the case of verbs, with two important 
exceptions. These are Basque and Tungusic. The Tungusic 
idioms are the least developed of all the Altaic languages, and 
are therefore likely to have best preserved the original forms 
of agglutinative grammar. In Mandschu, as in Accadian, the 
simple position of the pron. before the root creates a person of 
the verb, bi-thege, si-thege are “I dwell”, “thou dwellest”, like 
Accadian mu-tug, tz-tug. Among the tribes of Nyertshinsk, 
however, Castrén found that affixes had been added even to 
Tungusic verbs to distinguish the persons, and the Mongolic 
shows no traces of prefixed pronouns. Here, as in other Tura- 
nian languages, the possessive and verbal suffixes are kept 
distinct, while an attempt is made to restrict roots to being 
used either as verbs or as nouns alone. Basque is the only 
advanced language of this family which has preserved the 
original position of the pronouns. The auxiliary tzate has the 
nom. pr. always prefixed, the other auxiliary observing the same 
rule in the imperfects and the conditional. The present tenses 
of this last auxiliary, however, have it postfixed, and the same 
indecision is already marked in Accadian. Usually, as I have 
said, the subject pronoun precedes, but we find not only in- 
semmu “he gives”, tn-sem “he gave”, but also semmu-nin, 
sem-nin, not only in-gur “he restored”, but also gur-nin, not 
only in-male “he dwells”, but also malenin, not only nin-segt 
“he heaped up”, but also segi-nin; while tnu-mw is regularly 
“T am lord” as well as “my lord”. Dibdib-ne, again, is “they 
bring back”, and ztku-na seems to mean “he makes”. So, too, 
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beginning of the sentence the vowel-forms, in, an, un are em- 
ployed. These are regulated by the last vowel of the word 
immediately preceding, unless this be a post-position, or a pos- 
sessive pronoun. The second form of the 3rd pers. pron. is 
preferably used in an intensive sense, translated by the Assyrian 
pael and the secondary conjugations which insert ¢. The full 
form is abba, but this becomes bab, when followed by the verbal 
root and preceded by a short vowel. If long a, however, pre- 
cedes, ab is used. Before an incorporated pronoun the initial 
vowel falls away altogether, or coalesces with the final vowel of 
the preceding word if the last syllable of the latter be open. 
So far as I have observed, 7b always occurs before t, whatever 
the preceding vowel-sound may be except short @ In only one 
instance is ¢ preceded by a nasal, and then the verb is passive 
(an-ta-dudunmu’). Besides the incorporated accusatives (a)n-, 
-nan, (a)nnan-, -nanin- which all require b(a), not ab, 1b, or ub, 
this secondary form of the 3rd pers. may be also used with the 
incorporated pron. of the 1st pers. In this case, however, the 
latter pronoun will belong to the first of the two sets of pro- 
nouns I mentioned above, those namely which are prefixed, not 
inserted. The secondary form of the third pers. pron. may be itself 
incorporated. Thus while ga-gar for gan-gar is “let him do”, 
gan-eb-gar is “let him do it”. We even find a combination of 
the two forms in bannab-lal-e “he weighs out it”, and in gan- 
an-ban-tsil “let him give life to him”; though here I should 
rather explain the form as the incorporation of two pronouns, 
one for the accusative and the other for the dative, the dative, 
as in dab “mihi”, preferring the form with b. Bannab-lal-e, 
therefore, would not be exactly parallel to bannan-dugq, but 
rather banna-b-lal-e “he weighs it out for him”, while the 3rd 
nasal in gan-in-ban-tsil would be euphonic. As in Basque, 
there is no difference of number expressed by the pronouns, 
except in that of the first person. Jn, nin, nanin, and bi are 
all equally singular and plural, and when incorporated their 
number can only be known by a reference to their object. But 
this can never be obscure as the object is always expressed. 


1 The nom. pron. here is probably influenced by the double d of the root. 
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however, only takes place in the first auxiliary, though 1zak in 
the imperfect seems to contain an accusative, ni-n-ze-n, hi-n-ze- 
n, etc., the final nasal being the sign of the tense. The second 
nm may, however, be merely euphonic. Now it is in the first 
auxiliary that the nom. pronouns are generally postfixed : 
hence we must compare forms like n-a-zu (“me-habes-tu”) and 
min-du-zu-n (“me-habuisti-tu”) with such words as mun-nab- 
ziga or khul-mun-si-b. Except in forms like 2-id-d-a-n (“tu- 
illum-mihi-habuisti”), the Basque avoids bringing the nom. and 
the acc. and dat. pronouns together, the nom. being generally 
relegated to the end of the root. This is not the case, as we 
have seen, in Mordvinian, where the forms bear a close resem- 
blance to khul-mun-s-tb which without the inserted intensive 
sibilant would be khul-mun-nib. In the ordinary Basque verbs, 
other than the auxiliaries, the nom. pron. is postfixed, the acc. 
being prefixed, e.g. d-aki-t “illud-scit-ille”, the plural being 
denoted by tzt inserted between the root and the nominative. 
Besides the machinery of the pronouns, the Accadian verb 
employs a number of auxiliary words to denote what in other 
languages would be expressed by tenses and conjugations. In 
one instance, thhowever, it has recourse to a genuine internal 
modification of the root. As in most Turanian idioms, the only 
radical distinction of time that is known is that between the | 
past and the present. The past tense has the bare root; while 
the present is marked by a prolongation of the root, the last 
consonant being doubled and a corresponding short vowel added. 
This dwelling upon the idea is the most natural way of express- - 
ing present time. We find the same contrivance in the 
Tibetan and Bhotiya dialects; thus from jyed “to do” ‘we get 
nga jded-do “I am doing”. It is similar to the mode in which 
abstracts are produced (see § 2). In the Ugric languages, 
again, the difference between the two tenses is set forth by 
a difference in the suffixed pronouns, which are shortened in 
the preterite. So, too, in Tamulic the shorter personal termi- 
nations are used for the past, the fuller for the present. The 
infinitive is denoted, as in other Turanian languages, by a post- 
position. This is ta with which the Basque verbal subst. in -te 
may be compared. Thus the negative root mia becomes mia-ta 
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Mag. fut. part. being expressed by the same syllable). In 
Basque the fut. infin. is marked by the postposition ra, which 
may explain the original sense of the particle. In Accadian, 
however, ra gives an intensive force to the verb, translated by 
the secondary conjugations of the Assyrian, just as in Tataric 
and Mongolic ar, z, or ra form Inchoatives and Neuters. The 
root ra primarily signifies to “inundate”, and is placed imme- 
diately before thc verbal base, and after the pronouns; e.g. 
ba-ra-tur “he altogether crossed over’, ba-ra-uddu “he went 
fully out”, ba-ra-uddu-ne “they go fully out”. The 3rd pers. 
pron. has always the form ba before it. The negative is inserted 
between ra and the verbal root, its final vowel being dropped, 
e.g. ba-ra-n-tee-ene “they do not fully take”. The precative 
prefix becomes kha, as kha-ba-ra-uddu “let him fully go forth”, 
kha-ba-ra-n-male “let no one dwell”, kha-ba-ra-n-duzzu “let 
him not seize”. 

Another intensive form is that with sw or #. This is 
inserted between the nom. and acc. pronouns. Thus we find 
wn-s-in-sem “he gave them a price”, in-s-in-semmus “ they gave 
them a price”, in-s-in-semmu “he gives them attestation”, zn- 
8-in-semmune “they give them attestation”, mu-s-in-sem “I 
gave it all”, an-s-in-zu “ he despoiled him”, nu-ban-s-in-duz “he 
did not quite seize him”, khul-mun-s-tb “ he fully adored (?) me”, 
When the accusative was not expressed, this intensive was 
prefixed under the form of sw; thus su-semmu “a gift” (unless 
su here be for sev, the root being doubled to denote the passive), 
su-nu-n-barra “he does not at all abandon”, su-nenin-ak-d 
“who have made” in Khammurabi’s inscription. If su were 
the original form of the word, it might be connected with an old 
root which meant “hand” and which is similarly cut off by the 
pronouns from the verb with which it forms one word and pre- 
fixed, as in su-nen-ti “he took” (see § 6). If si, it would signify 
‘presence’, “on the spot”. In the Turkish-Tatar dialects 
6 or 2z, affixed to the root makes the cooperatives and re- 
ciprocals, 

The Accadian had yet another intensive form. This was 
the prefix immi or imma which originally signified “a flood”, 
wm being “rain”. An ancient Accadian ritual speaks of tmmt- 
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characteristic of the Frequentative, and with ba, the character- 
istic of the impersonal “There is”. The potential has an 
affix al. 

The causative is formed by the insertion of tan or dan, 
which sometimes loses its n, between the root and the pronouns. 
E.g. ib-tan-tur “he caused to cross over”, w&-tan-uddu “he 
caused to go out”, ib-tan-gubbus “they caused to be strength- 
ened”, 7b-tan-zi “he caused to take”, in-da-nal “he caused to 
exist”, ba-n-da-gic “he caused to be strange”, an-ta-dudumu 
“it is constantly made to go”. Dan means “strong”, “able”. 
It coincides with the causative suffixes of the Ugrian and 
Turkic tongues which are attached to the root; tan in Finnish, 
tam in Lapp., ta in Zyr., ¢ in Wot., tar or dar in the Turkic- 
Tataric languages. The Basque era (zo) has lost an initial d. 

The Frequentative. This is formed very simply, by the 
reduplication of the root, much in the same way that the Ugric 
dialects so frequently repeat the characteristics of the frequen- 
tative and the middle. Thus 7b-tug-tug “he had frequently” 
Le. he “possessed”, al-malmal “he inhabited” (al male being 
‘the fortifies’’), dadund “he who marches often”. This redupli- 
cation is also used to express the passive, or rather the middle, 
Accadian properly possessing no passive voice. E.g. sukh is 
“kidnapping”, sukh-sukh “being robbed”; bar is “bind”, barbar 
“bound together”, i.e. “a number of tablets”; gar “to make”, 
gagarra “made”, i.e. “existing”. Here the first member of the 
reduplication is euphonically shortened and the second syllable 
lengthened, the last being the form most proper to the passive. 
It is the same machinery that is used to produce the present, 
though here applied to express a permanent result. It reminds 
us of the Mordvinian characteristic of the passive va. In this 
point the Accadian shows its agreement with the Ugric idioms, 
In contrast to such Allophylian languages as Taic, Chinese, 
Malay, and Tamulic, by not appropriating any independent 
word to the formation of the passive, but creating it so far as it 
exists at all from the inward resources of the root. The passive 
is used mostly in the participle, and this generally is without 
the attached pronouns. Thus gagarra and garra “made”, hence 
“existing” (for garra-d which is written in an ancient inscrip- 
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It is also found with the negative verb, intensifying the nega- 
tive, e.g. nin-mu nu mia “my wife thou (art) not”, kharra nu 
mia “a man not being”. In the Ugric dialects the negative is 
combined with the pronoun which is inserted between it and 
the verbal root, exactly as in Accadian. This negative is én or 
en as is clear from the imperative where it appears in full; with 
which compare Zyr. en and Elam. anu used with imperatives 
only. The negative in substantives and adjectives is an affix. 
In Basque, the negative particle ea is prefixed to the root. The 
negative me in Osmanli immediately follows the root or the 
affixes which modify the root. The Tataric me, Mong. ume, 
Ugric nem (which perhaps contains both negatives) conducts us 
to the regular Accadian negative verb mia. The root maza, 
which by the addition of the pronouns becomes a verb, signifies 
“not being”. In the singular it is conjugated thus: mza za-e min, 
“thou art not”, mia ene “he is not”, mia-ta “I am not”. Mia 
za-e min is literally “a not-being (art) thou thou-there’”. Zu 
becomes za before the connecting vowel e, a +e being probably 
pronounced as a diphthong, while min is the second form of the 
2nd pers. primarily the demonstrative, like Mong. me, Tatar. 
ma (from the dem. man) “there hast thou”. Its similarity of 
sound to mia apparently causes it to be used with the latter. 
Hence it comes to have a kind of negative force, like personne, 
jamats. Still if used as a negative it seems to require a pre- 
ceding nu; e.g. dam-mu nu min “my wife thou (art) not®”. 
Mia-ta is properly the infinitive formed by the post-position ta; 
the first person being understood in the speaker. Standing alone 
it is the infinitive simply, and requires the addition of other 
words to make it the first person. Besides this conjugation, 
mia has also the participle of the substantive verb gan (for 


1 We find similar repetitions of the 
pronouns in the allied languages. Thus 
Jakute min-agha-bin “I am a father”, 
literally ‘‘I-a father-I”, or the Basque 
ni hilsen niz (lit. ‘1 dying I am’’), 

2 One example, however, apparently 
uses it alone in a negative sense. This 
is the phrase ai-'eu cicu-ani-nav iz-da- 
paggekha-min which is rendered ‘ thy 


father on his seat thou doest not seat”, 
the Assyrian verb being tugallat, the 
pael pres. from a root which is pro. 


--— 


bably allied to palm. As, however, 
the first character has the usual value 
of ne, and nav, ought not to be followed 
by a vowel, it is possible that tugallat 
is the 3rd pers. fem. 
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PRESENT. 
in-lal-e, “he fills” al-gubba, “he fortifies” 
ba-lal. e, “he fills” ba-nnab-lale, “he weighs it” 
ni-lal-e, “he fills” ba-nnan-ca, “he addresses her” 
anu-mu, “IT am lord” (cp. Mord. an-dab-sit-e, “he measures for 
paz-an, “I am lord”’). me” 
az-dun-e, “thou goest” mun-nab-ziga, “he strengthens 
nin-garri, “he does” for me” 
bab-gubba, “he fortifies” mun-giddhu, “thou spoilest” 
ab-turrt, “he crosses” garrinna-zu, “thou throwest 
male-nin, “he dwells” down” 
ub-use, “he subdues” an-semmune, “they give” 


ba-n-khaa, “he slays him” wm-garrine, “they do” 
ne-garrinna, “he throws down” in-lalene, “they weigh” 
an-ake, “he weighs” &e. 


Before concluding this part of the subject, I have to draw atten- 
tion to a remarkable fact. Not only are the pronouns incorpo- 
rated, but in some cases the system of incorporation 1s extended 
even to substantives. In the other Turanian languages, the 
Turkic for instance, as well as in Accadian, verbal roots are 
incorporated, as I have already shown, whereby the various 
conjugations are formed. But in Accadian, a substantive con- 
taining the same letters as the verb may be incorporated, an 
agglutinative representative, as it may be described, of the 
cognate accusative of other tongues: Thus we find ab-‘sub-'subbi 
“he builds a building”. This will show us more closely the 
origin of the similar formation in Frequentatives, Causatives, and 
Passives. The root it must be remembered, without suffixes or 
without a position in a sentence, is not a part of speech at all. 
It will now be necessary to state in general terms the 
vowel-harmony of the Accadian. In the most primitive Tura- 
nian idioms, the Mandschu for example, polysyllabic words 
require the same vowels. This is also largely carried out in 
Accadian, eg. gurus, amas. It does not prevail, however, 
universally. But in combination, the vowels are always more 
or less influenced by succeeding or preceding syllables. I 
have already stated the rules which govern this in the case 
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out of the Ural-Altaic family, the Basque affords many and 
striking similarities. At the same time, Basque has preserved, 
beyond any other language of the Old World, distinct traces 
of those primitive contrivances of speech which have so far 
become obliterated in the Finnic dialects as to make these 
approach somewhat to the perfection of inflective languages. 
Still, the Finnic dialects are stamped both in structure and 
in grammar with an unmistakeable Turanian imprint. Great, 
as may be the distance between the Mandschu and the Wotiak, 
it is one of degree only, not of kind, which is bridged over by 
the intervening idioms. At first sight, the Accadian and the 
Elamite seem widely separate, so much so as to justify 
the old title “king of tongues (uccu) and of Accad”, which 
alternated with “Sumir and Accad”, or the phrase perhaps 
derived from Arab neighbours “the four peoples” (the 3 of 
Gen. xiv. 1) ; but a close survey, while relegating the Elamite 
to the Ugric division and the Accadian to another and less 
developed stock, will assert their primitive connexion, I 
lay no stress here upon a community of words such as a 
“water”, milt or mulu “man”, tur “son”, &c., because these 
might have heen easily borrowed; but the spirit of the two 
grammars, and the store of formal elements used by both, are 
identical. Granting, however, that each belongs to the same 
Turanian family, we want to know more closely to what par- 
ticular subdivision of that family does the Accadian belong? 
Now it cannot but be observed that the analogies between 
the latter and the Basque are peculiarly numerous and striking. 
It is only in the most natural and necessary relations of gram- 
mar, more especially the prefixing of the pronouns in the verb, 
that the Accadian agrees with Taic or Malay: these languages 
are built upon the isolated word, while Accadian takes its 
start from the sentence. These natural relations of grammar 
again, however contrary to the general principle of modern 
Turanian speech, are to be found on the one side in Basque, 
on the other in Tungusic, while traces of them may be detected 
in Ugric. The postposition of the adjective, moreover, though 
now opposed to the practice of Turanian dialects, is but the 
earliest expression of Agglutinative grammar, and is still the 
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roots common to the two classes of language. I have hitherto 
said nothing upon this point, because in discussing the Tura- 
nian Janguages we have no clue to guide us in our comparisons 
of the vocabulary except mere resemblance and conjecture. 
There is as yet no Grimm’s law whereby we may track a root 
through the various dialects. And not only is the vocabulary 
small, but nomade languages are continually changing. In 
“secluded dialects”, says Prof. Max Miiller', “the peculiarities of 
individuals may gain an influence which changes the whole 
surface of grammar and dictionary...If the work of agglutina- 
tion has commenced, and there is nothing like literature or 
society to keep it within limits, two villages, separated only 
for a few generations, will become mutually unintelligible. 
This takes place in America, as well as on the borders of China 
and India; and in the north of Asia, Messerschmidt relates, 
that the Ostiakes, though really speaking the same language 
everywhere, have produced so many words and forms peculiar 
to each tribe, that even within the limits of twelve or twenty 
German miles, conversation between them becomes extremely 
difficult....The conversation of nomadic tribes moves within a 
narrow circle, and with the great facility of forming new words 
at random and the great inducement that a solitary life holds 
out to invent for the objects which form the world of a shepherd 
or huntsman, new appellations—half poetical, perhaps, or sati- 
rical_—we can understand how, after a few generations, the 
dictionary of a nomadic tribe may have gone, as it were, through 
more than one edition.” Add to this, the constant migrations 
of sinall tribes, political changes which have swept over central 
Asia, the numerous loan-words that have been borrowed by 
tribes, ready enough to throw aside their old vocabulary, from 
the foreign races with which they are perpetually coming into 
contact, and we can only be surprised that so many similar 
radicals are still to be found in the several Turanian languages. 
When we attempt to compare the Accadian dictionary with 
those of modern dialects, the difficulties become greater. Not 
only is there the great interval of time, and the great interval 


2 In Bunsen’s Outlines of the Phil. of Univ. Hist., p. 483. 
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gether in Basque, besides the substitution of a labial for an 
initial guttural or the still more frequent loss of the latter alto- 
gether in the more modern dialects. A critical comparison of 
the Accadian and Basque dictionaries would doubtlessly yield 
valuable results; but it must be remembered, that, independ- 
ently of the immense interval both of time and space between 
them, we have but a mere fragment of the Accadian voca- 
bulary, while Basque has long since entered into the stage of 
phonetic decay and has filled more than one half its lexicon 
with borrowed words. The Accadian presents us with Iberian 
language still in its undisguised, primitive development, it 
carries us back to a period of agglutinative speech far more 
remote than its oldest record hitherto known to us, and it pre- 
serves all this in a native system of writing, sadly mutilated it 
is true, but still sufficiently serviceable to the comparative 
philologist. It may yet stand to Turanian philology much in 
the same place that the Rig-Veda stands to Aryan philology. 
I have endeavoured in the foregoing paper to lay the founda- 
tions of such results; I must leave it to those who are more 
qualified than myself to carry it out more fully. 


A. H. SAYCE. 


QurEn’s CoLtEGE, Oxrorp, 
Feb. 4, 1870. 
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sight, we are met by a still worse confusion of incongruous tra- 
ditions; that is, the doubling of the Benediction (20 and 24). 
The great mass of early authorities of various groups con- 
cur in placing the Benediction at 20 only: so NABC 5 137 
lat.vg(best MSS) memph aeth Orig-ruf. The pure ‘ Western’ 
group D*FG (with Sedulius and perhaps the Gothic version) 
places it only at 24°, evidently from the feeling that it 
must be the close of the epistle. Minor shiftings and other 
like freedoms taken by the same group of authorities occur 
in almost every chapter of St Paul: two whole verses 1 Cor. 
xiv 34f, are pushed °5 verses forward by DFG 93 and 
some Latin Fathers: compare 1 Cor. xv 26. The scribes of 
the fourth century, bringing together MSS from different 
regions, here as in countless other instances heaped up with- 
out omission whatever they found, and so the Benediction 
was set down in both places. The compound reading appears 
first in the Greek commentators of the fifth century from the 
Syrian school, then in the Harclean Syriac (4.D. 508—616) : in 
extant MSS it is found only in L (=J) of the ninth century 
and the great mass of cursives. There is however a similar 
combination in a few respectable authorities who retain the 
Doxology and place the second Benediction after it (P 17, the 
vulgar Syriac and the Armenian versions, and the Ambrosian 
Hilary): and this implies the previous existence of MSS 
which simply transposed the Benediction to their end of. the 
epistle, as (D*)FG transposed it to thetrs*. Thus the historical 


dam in fine adjiciunt epistolm. Nos, 
quoniam id non videbatur ad hunc lo- 
cum pertinere, semovimus in finem 
hujus epistole’’ (note on xiv 23 in ed. 
princeps of 1516). ‘‘ Hac est pars qua 
in plerisque Grecorum codicibus non 
additur, in nonnullis alio additur loco, 
sicut indicavimus, in quibusdam adji- 
citur in fine. Id quod et nos fecimus, 
presertim assentientibus Latinis ex- 
emplaribus” (note on xvi 25 ff.). 

1 D* and Sedulius add the Doxology 
after the Benediction. The nature of 
both authorities, as evinced by their 


readings generally, explains this sin- 
gular collocation. D is not so purely 
Western as FG: Sedulius combines 
the Old with the Hieronymic Latin. 
In each case the Doxology must be a 
later accretion. The Gothic has the 
Benediction at 24 and (in xvi) no 
Doxology: the extant fragments fail to 
shew whether the Benediction was at 
20 likewise. 

2 If, as is probable, the shifting of 
the Benediction and the dropping of 
the Doxology were simultaneous in the 
common source of D*FG Sed., P17 &e. 
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mutual peace through willing obedience to the common Lord. 
As he had gone back to the perils and hopes of the Church 
after the one set of individual greetings, so we can imagine him 
joyfully returning to the yet higher sphere of God’s universal 
purposes after the other set of individual greetings'. Nay the 
parallelism between 17—20 and 25—27 is one of contrast as 
well as likeness. The first passage gives vent to somewhat of 
the anxious dread which lurks behind many a phrase of xv 
14—33, especially 30, 31. If these were St Paul’s last words 
to the Romans except the two sets of greetings and the Bene- 
diction of 20 b, the epistle might have appeared to end in a 
note of discord: at all events its exulting comprehensiveness 
would have died back into the rebuke and controversy proper 
for the Galatians. The sudden upward flight of the Doxology 
seems therefore to be almost demanded, to swallow up not only 
trivial individualities of salutation but also the temporary strifes 
of the Church. 

But it is said that the Doxology differs too much in style 
from the rest of the epistle to form part of it. I used to sus- 
pect that it might be the ending to one of the forms of the 
encyclical epistle to the Ephesians, which was preserved from 
being lost to the Canon by being appended to St Paul’s longest 
epistle. Dr Lightfoot (after Dean Alford) points out its resem- 
blance to the Pastoral Epistles as well, and accordingly treats 
it as marked by the Apostle’s later style generally. Before 
scrutinizing words and phrases, let us look at the subject. The 
starting-point is doubly personal; an anxiety about the stability 
of the converts addressed, such as tinges the hopefulness of the 
first and last words spoken to and about the Romans (i 11; 
xvi 17—20); and a bold lifting up of what friend and foe knew 
as the distinctive ‘Gospel’ of St Paul, (and that in its distinc- 
tive form of ‘preaching’, and with its distinctive appeal to 
‘faith’,) such as marks the time of the conflict with Judaism 
within the Church (i 1, 5, 9,16; xv 16; x 8, 14, 15). Here 


1 Dr Lightfoot says (p. 292) that the type” 9 xydpis «.7.A. But none of his 
Doxology “has nothing incommonwith _ other epistles have a postscript, follow- 
the usual endings of St Paul’s Epistles, . ing a benediction in that form already 
which close with a benediction of the given. 
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ceptibly to light in their conclusion (xi 33—36). Now it is 
precisely in these chapters, as F. C. Baur (Paulus 341 ff.) saw 
long ago, that the main drift of the epistle is most distinctly 
disclosed: all its various antitheses are so many subordinate 
aspects of the relation of Jew and Gentile which in this seem- 
ing episode is contemplated in its utmost generality as reaching 
from the one end of history to the other. The whole epistle 
could hardly have a fitter close than a Doxology embodying 
the faith from which its central chapters proceed. Here at 
last that faith might well be articulately expressed, though 
@ wise economy compelled it to be latent as long as the Apostle 
was simply instructing the Romans. This Doxology is in fact 
a connecting link between the epistle at large and the earlier 
concentrated doxology of xi 36. In both alike human sin and 
hindrance are triumphantly put out of sight’: but here the 
eternal operation of Him ‘from Whom, through Whom, and 
unto Whom are all things’ is translated into the language of 
history. 

An examination of single phrases is attempted in the fol- 
lowing table, which includes some less obvious coincidences of 
thought’. 

T@ de duvapéry 
teas ornpltac 


Rom. xiv 4...orjxec 4 wlxre oradijcera 8¢, duvaret yap 
6 xtpus orfjcoa abréy. Avtvapa, duvvarés, duwvaréw with an in- 
finitive are used of God Rom. iv 21; xi 28; 2 Cor. ix 8; 
(xiii 3;) Gal. iii 21; [2 Tim. i 12: 7@...dvvapyévy...Eph. iii 
20.] Zrnpltw in St Paul is found elsewhere only Rom. i 11 
(ércr00a ydp ety duas...els rd ornprxOfjvas Spas) and 4 times 
in 1, 2 Thess. ‘Standing fast’ is a common phrase in 1, 
2 Thess., 1, 2 Cor., Gal., Rom.; though also found later: 
‘ falling” is confined to 1 Cor., Rom. 
ward, 7d ebayyécéy So Rom. ii 16; [2 Tim. ii 8.] So also card rd ebaryyédor 
pou Rom. xi 28, for here as there the inclusion of the Gentiles 
must be chiefly meant. (The ‘stablishment’ of the Romans 
would presuppose the harmony of Jew and Gentile among 
them.) In this light pov is illustrated by i 1—6, 9, 16; 
xv 16. 


1 They could not be left out in the 
latter part of the Epistle,when St Paul’s 
own position and the dangers of the 
Romans had to be spoken of (xv 14— 
83; xvi 17- 20). But for this very rea- 
son it was the more neeessary that the 


ground conquered at the end of xi 
should be maintained at the final close 
of the Epistle. See p. 54. 

2 References to the later epistles are 
in []: the chief passages are set out at 


length by Dr Lightfoot, p. 298. 
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A minute examination of the passages briefly indicated in 
this table will shew that the dominant thoughts of the Epistle, 
—the thoughts which inspired its beginning (i 1—17), its 
primary close (xv 6—383), and its three characteristic chapters 
in which the old faith and revelation are invoked on behalf 
of the new,—are precisely those expressed in the final Doxo- 
logy ; and that the separate words and phrases of the Doxology 
are for the most part what have already occurred in the 
Epistle, while there are hardly any not to be found in epistles 
of the same or an earlier period’. If this be so, the obvious 
resemblances to parts of the later epistles lose all force as 
evidence of date. The Doxology and 1 Cor. 11 6—10, a passage 
absolutely inseparable from its context, support each other | 
in shewing that St Paul’s late teaching was his early belief; 
while in each case there was an adequate motive for his ex- 
ceptional transgression of the limits imposed on him by the 
present imperfection of his converts. The condensed and cu- 
mulative style, which he used more freely afterwards, arises 
naturally from the compression of varied thoughts and facts 
Into a single idea in a single sentence under the impulse of 
eager feeling. Rom. 1 1—7; ii 21—26; 2 Thess. 1 3—10 
offer a true analogy: what distinguishes them is their articula- 
tion, which was hardly possible in a doxology. But we may go 
further. As is the Epistle to the Romans itself in relation to 
the monuments of St Paul’s early teaching, gathering up, har- 
monizing, concluding, such is the Doxology in relation to the 
Epistle. It looks at once backwards and forwards. Springing 
from the keen sense of a present crisis, it gives old watchwords 
of action a place in the dawning vision of thought which the 
epistles from Rome were to expound, and anticipates in its 
style as in its ideas the habitual mood of the time when the 
crisis was victoriously ended, and the unity of the Church 
secured, 


II. The course thus far has been smooth, because the 
chief textual difficulties have been out of sight. The end of 


1 The only clear exception is xypjvoe x11. On the other hand dwraxoy (xi- 
aléivno (2 Tim. 19; Tit.i2), the idea crews), both phrase and sense, is pecu- 
of which is preserved in 1 Cor. ii 7; _ liar to the early epistles. 
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So the passage has been universally understood. On the 
other hand for many years I have had a strong impression 
that the Benedictine text is wrong in three letters, and that 
on the removal of this tiny corruption the whole interpretation 
collapses. De la Rue’s notes on this book often mention the 
readings of a certain Paris MS (Reg. 1639). Wherever I have 
examined them, they have appeared usually to give the truest 
text against all other known authorities, and véry seldom to 
be evidently wrong. In this place Reg. 1639 has in instead 
of ab. If the preceding hoc is likewise altered to hic, and so 
small a variation may easily have escaped notice, we get an 
entirely new and, I venture to think, more probable statement. 
Origen begins by saying merely that “ Marcion, the falsifier’ 
of the Gospels and [St Paul’s] Epistles, removed this paragraph 
completely from the Epistle.” Then it appears to strike him 
that some reader might know the Epistle in a copy which 
kad the Doxology at the end of xiv (if not there alone), and 
acquit Marcion as having at most only removed a superfluous 
repetition’, He adds therefore explicitly “And not only here 
but also” at xiv 23 “he cut away’ everything quite to the 
end.” Then, for fear the remark might not be understood 
by those who knew the Doxology only in xvi, he explains 


1 Interpolo in ancient Latin, it will 
be remembered, does not mean to in- 
terpolate, but properly to give a spuri- 
ous look of newness to old things, and 
so generally to falsify. 

* Reasons will be given further on 
for suspecting that the MSS here no- 
ticed by Origen had the Doxology in 
both places, At this point the differ- 
ence is without importance. 

3’ This is not, it must be confessed, 
the natural meaning of the single word 
dissecuit: but will the context on any 
view tolerate another? As regards the 
Doxology, abstulit is decisive. Is it 
conceivable that Marcion only ‘separat- 
ed’ xv xvi from the rest of the Epistle, 
while still acknowledging their autho- 
rity, whether he joined them to another 


epistle or not? or that such an opersa- 
tion would be unrecorded? The diffi- 
culty surely lies in the translation. 
Dissecuit would not be an unnatural 


‘rendering of wepiéxoew or possibly we- 


ptéreuer, either of which would mean 
simply ‘cut away.” Compare Epiph. 
Haer. 309 v od pdvoy 8é rhy dpxhy dré- 
renew [of St Luke’s Gospel]..., dAAd xal 
Tou Tédous kal raw pécwy woddad wepié- 
xowe ray THs dAnOelas AOyww xeT.r.: and 
again d\\d twa airav wepréurwv, Twa 
dé dA\Aotwoas kepdraa. In the first sen- 
tence, so closely resembling Rufinus’s 
in form, aworéyyw and wepixorrw must 
be practically synonymous, for the pre- 
ceding sentence describes the Gospel as 
wepixexoppévoy ad Tis apxijis by Mar- 
cion, ' 
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“But in other copies, that is in those which have not been 
corrupted by Marcion, we have found this very paragraph 
differently placed” &e. 

Of these three statements the end of the second might be 
thought a mere repetition of the first, according to the corrected 
reading. But I think Origen wished to make it perfectly clear 
that Marcion’s offence, as he understood it, was no mere erasure 
of an obnoxious phrase but utter excision of the entire para- 
graph. Nor is it unlikely that the Greek original contained 
intermediate digressive sentences which gave a resumptive 
force to the repetition. No one, I presume, would seriously 
find a difficulty in the words “to the end” as inappropriate to 
the removal of the Doxology alone, in the case of MSS in which 
it had stood at xiv 23: their correctness in reference to its 
normal position would make them sufficiently deseriptive for 
Origen’s purpose. Hoc ipsum caput is perhaps a slightly 
stronger phrase than we might have expected: how far it re- 
presents the Greek, and, if supposed exact, how far a knowledge 
of the unabridged context would explain it, we need not try to 
conjecture : even as it stands, it has a certain force in binding 
together the first and second statements. 

On the other hand the internal evidence for the truth 
of the corrected reading is substantial The order of the 
sentences, which Rufinus is not likely to have changed, 
runs naturally upon this view. By the common reading Origen 
keeps till last the only fact specially concerning the passage on 
which he is commenting: his first two sentences might have 
been written with equal force and appropriateness on any group 
of verses in the two chapters. He begins with saying that 
Marcion removed this paragraph, three verses, and then con- 
demns, as an aggravation of the main offence, his removal of 
59 verses, of which these three are nothing more than the end. 
Why should he choose this particular place for the remark, if 
Marcion’s operation was really on that extensive scale? Why 
not mention it at the proper place, xiv 23? It may be urged 
that possibly he was forgetful there, as he is certainly silent 
about the Doxology, but gladly repaired his omission when the 
Doxology brought to mind by association the earlier critical 
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point in the Epistle. Certainly it might be so. But in that 
case we should expect him to begin with the transposition of 
his immediate text, and having so been carried to xiv 23 to 
append by way of digression an account of Marcion’s proceeding. 
The reverse order, which we actually find, has no logical justifi- 
cation on the common interpretation, unless Origen himself 
saw in Marcion’s supposed omission of xv xvi and in the trans- 
position of the Doxology two facts connected by community of 
origin. That however is a step in criticism which there is not 
the slightest evidence that he took. He regarded Marcion’s 
omission, whatever its extent, as an original and unprecedented 
act; and he gives no hint that the transposition or repetition in 
certain MSS was a consequence of Marcion’s mutilation: in 
other words the two facts were in his eyes two independent 
phenomena. How then came the one to suggest the other? If 
Marcion omitted two chapters, the sole point of contact is xiv 
23; and thus the transposition, which alone forms a bridge 
from xvi 24 to xiv 23, must have preceded the omission in 
Origen’s account. If on the other hand Marcion cut out only 
what the scribes transposed, then no bridge is needed. The 
first and the last sentences refer alike to the same subject, the 
paragraph on which Origen is avowedly about to comment. 
The second sentence refers partly to this place, partly to the 
other ; and likewise serves to anticipate an erroneous criticism 
of the first statement, which might occur to Origen’s readers. 
The commentary of Jerome on Eph. iii 5 explains diffusely 
how St Paul could say that ‘the mystery of Christ in other 
generations was not made known to the sons of men’ notwith- 
standing the language of the Prophets. At the outset he 
repudiates the doctrine jucta Montanum that the prophets 
spoke in ecstasy, not knowing what they said. Three columns 
further on he repeats ‘“ Those who will have it that the prophets 
understood not what they said, and spoke as it were in ecstasy, 
bring to confirm their doctrine not only the present text, but 
also that which is found [in the epistle] to the Romans in most 
MSS, reading Now to Him, &c.” The inference is obvious, that 
the writer had seen or heard of MSS which did no¢ contain the 
Doxology. But who is the writer? Jerome in his preface 


a 
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tells us that he had partly followed the three books of Origen 
on this Epistle. Comparison of the Greek fragments proves 
how freely he drew on his great predecessor’s ample stores ; 
and any one familiar with Origen’s style will recognize it in 
many places where the Greek is entirely lost. Throughout this 
long disquisition Origen’s hand cannot be mistaken, though 
Jerome may have added or altered this or that sentence. The 
controversy with Montanistic doctrine belongs moreover to the 
third, not the fourth century’. The character of the MSS 
hinted at as wanting the Doxology is sufficiently indicated 
in the two sentences which follow the refutation of the Mon- 
tanists. “And in like manner it is to be observed that the 
mystery of our faith cannot be revealed except through the 
Prophetic Scriptures and the coming of Christ. Let those 
therefore know who understand not the Prophets, and desire 
not to know, protesting that they are content with the Gospel 
alone” &c. This evident allusion to the Marcionists, the other 
great sect which threatened the Church in Origen’s days, sug- 
gests the strong probability that the passages from his two 
commentaries relate to the same subject. What he calls 
“most MSS” here are identical with “those copies which have 
not been corrupted by Marcion.” In the former case the 
Doxology is said to have been omitted*: may we not infer, in 
the absence of evidence to the contrary, that this and this alone 
constituted Marcion’s offence? Whatever the argument might 
be worth taken independently, it appears to me a striking 
corroboration of the result obtained thus far. 

Tertullian’s language is ambiguous. After confuting Mar- 
cion out of Galatians and 1, 2 Corinthians, he proceeds to 
Romans (adv. Marc. v 13). Henceforth, he says, he will touch 
but briefly on what has come before him already, and pass over 


1 The dislike of the early Alexan- 
drians to the Montanist theory of ‘pro- 
phecy’ or inspiration is well known. 

2 The words are “Qui yolunt Pro- 
phetas &c,, cum praesenti testimonio 
‘illud quoque quod ad Romanos in ple- 
Fisque codicibus inyenitur nd confirma- 


es 


tionem sui dogmatis trabunt, legentes 
Ei autem” &¢. ‘They do not formally 
negative the omission of the two whole 
chapters; but other language would 
surely have been chosen had the Doxo~ 
logy been the mere conclusion of 
Inrge section omitted, 
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altogether what has come before him frequently. He is tired 
of arguing about the Law, and about God as a Judge, and s0 
an Avenger, and so a Creator. Yet he must point out the 
plain references to justice and judgement which meet him at the 
beginning of the Epistle (1 16 f£; ii 2). It will be enough for 
him, he declares, to prove his point from Marcion’s negligences 
and blindnesses, from the sayings which he left undisturbed’. 
He then runs over the Epistle in 5 pages, just half what he had 
bestowed on the little epistle to the Galatians, passing over in 
silence some long spaces of text containing appropriate matter, 
as iii 1—20 and x 5—xi 32. The ethical paragraph xii 9— 
xiii 10 tempts him to give examples of the anticipation of its 
teaching in the Old Testament, and he concludes with insisting 
on the harmony of Law and Gospel in inculcating love of neigh- 
bours. There apparently he intended to stop, the doctrinal 
part of the Epistle being ended, but his eye was caught by the 
words “judgement-seat of Christ” at xiv 10. He therefore adds 
(14s. f) rather awkwardly, with evident reference to what he 
had said on the beginning of the Epistle’, “Bene autem quod 
et in clausula tribunal Christi’ comminatur, utique judicts et 
ultoris, utique creatoris, illum certe constituens promerendum 
quem intentat timendum, etiamsi alium praedicaret.” And 
then he proceeds to another epistle. The absence of allusions 
to anything in xv xvi requires no explanation: it is hard to see 
what could have been cited except xv 4, 8, 18, which are slight 


1 He notices but one omission by 
Marcion in this epistle, that of c. ix. 
The limits are not given, but there is 
little room for doubt. Eight other 
(short) omissions are recorded by Epi- 
phanius, who professes to furnish only 
a selection (Haer. 317f.). It is singu- 
lar that Epiphanius should pass over 
the loss of three consecutive verses: 
but his silence would be far more 
astounding if two whole chapters were 
missing. Nothing could be safely in- 
ferred in any case from his employ- 
ment of the word dxpwrnpid{w as ap- 
plied to St Paul’s epistles (xal avrdp dé 


hixpwrnpacpéruw curhus 77 adrot pgd- 
ovpyig 317 p): his wide use of it is ma- 
nifest when he says (311 p) that the 
Gospel, as jxpwrnplacra: pire dpxhy 
Exov pfre péca pyre rédos, luariou Be- 
Bpwpuévov bwd wodduw oyrav éwrdxer Toy 
Tpbwov. 

* So not long before he had said, not 
it is not true of a book but of a passage 
(1 Cor. ix 10—x 11), ‘“‘Denique et in 
clausula praefationi [apostolus] re- 
spondet” (ce. 7). 

* The true reading is rod Oeoi, but 
confusion with 2 Cor. v 10 was easy. 
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to be contemned, but their value depends on the attendant cir- 
cumstances. Seventeen verses only of the two chapters (xv 1— 
13; xvi 17—20) were likely to be quoted. Of these Origen 
once quotes one (setting aside the commentary), Clement three; 
while of others it so happens that Origen quotes five, Clement 
three, besides the Doxology. 

Lastly Wetstein has a note at the end of xiv: “Codex 
Latinus habet Capitula Epistolae ad Romanos 51, desinit autem 
in Caput XIV; ex quo conficitur ista Capitula ad Editionem 
Marcionis fuisse accommodata.” “Later critics,” says Dr 
Lightfoot, “have not been able to identify the MS and thus to 
verify the statement.” Their failure however matters little. 
The phenomenon here obscurely described is not peculiar to a 
single MS: it belongs to what was probably a widely current 
Latin capitulation, found e.g. in the earliest (540—550) MSS of 
the Vulgate, the Amiatinus and the Fuldensis. The sections or 
breves of Romans are 51, § 50 beginning at xiv 15, and § 51 at 
xv 4. In the table of contents before the Epistle § 50 is headed 
“De periculo contristante [sic] fratrem suum esca sua, et quod 
non sit regnum Dei esca et potus sed justitia et pax et gaudium 
in Spiritu Sancto,” a fair description of the section; and § 51 
“De mysterio Domini ante passionem in silentio habito post 
passionem vero ipsius revelato,” which in strictness applies 
only to the Doxology*. If the marginal figures were lost, it 
would be a natural inference that § 50 ended with xiv, that 
§ 51 consisted of the Doxology, and that xv xvi were absent 
from the MS on which the capitulation was originally formed. 
But as on this view the table and the marginal figures con- 
tradict each other, it seems hopeless to attempt to clear up the 
confusion while the origin of the capitulation remains un- 
_known*, There is no Latin authority whatever for associating 
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1 Either Wetstein examined only the 
table of headings, or he overlooked the 


answer to ecclesiastical lessons. Other- 
wise one might have thought that the 


inconspicuous figures li at xv 4, a place 
where he would scarcely expect them. 
This is the sole point of difference. 

2 Internal evidence proves that the 
sections cannot, in their present form, 


Doxology was appended to xv 13 or 33 
for public. reading, and the rest of xv 
xvi neglected. Some sections are de- 
scribed only by their end, as others 
only by their beginning. 
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was copied, must have preserved the abridged recension.” In 
other words (1) the scribe of G copied i—xiv from one MS and 
xv xvi from another; and (2) the scribe of F copied in like 
manner from the same two MSS, though he left no mark of the 


transition from the one to the other. 


If the first of these hypo- 


thetical facts were true, we ought surely to find some evidence 
of it in the respective texts; whereas the closest study fails to 
detect a shadow of difference in the character of the readings 
before and after the blank space. The partial adherence of D ex- 


F is free from no outrageous portent 


found in G, but has to answer for many 
of its own. No one can believe that 
two scribes independently arrived at 
e.g. Ilorvroveow exas vyecepror Tur 
Aoywr (both FG have w over -voy: F 
further divides Gye. exvor) for broru- 
xrwow Exe vytaworvruw Adywr: and the 
absence of division of words in the 
archetype is proved by the numerous 
self-corrections of the scribe of G, 
where he has added to the end of one 
word the first letters of the next, seen 
his error, and begun the second word 
afresh with a space between. In these 
cases he sometimes has forgotten to 
put in the cancelling dots or line, and 
then the writer of F confidingly tran- 
scribes the whole. But usually he is 
careful to follow only corrected read- 
ings. In 1 Cor. xi 31f. dwd translated 
by a happens to be under the end of 
éavrovs in G; and the stroke or ac- 
cent which, as usual in G, caps a looks 
like a cancelling line to the final ¢s: 
hence F reads éavrov though the verb is 
dcexplvovev. Other instances might be 
given of the dependence of F on acci- 
dents in G. The relations of the Latin 
accompaniments (fg) are complicated, 
but tend to the same result. The 
body, so to speak, of g must have at 
least a double origin, from a pure Old 
Latin text and from one or more alter- 
ed texts, either the true Vulgate or one 


of the intermediate revised texts or 
both. Where none of his materials 
represented the Greek literally enough, 
the scribe evidently devised newrender- 
ings of words and still oftener chang- 
ed their order. This is shown not only 
negatively by comparison with the 
mixed and fragmentary yet frequently 
copious evidence of all sorts as to vari- 
ations in Latin MSS and Fathers, 
but also positively by mistakes arising 
from the wrongly divided Greek words 
and the like. Sometimes g offers two 
or more alternative renderings, either 
all traditional or part traditional part 
original. The body of f is tolerably 
pure Vulgate, unequally but always 
imperfectly assimilated to the Greek 
with, I believe, the aid of no document 
except g, all the elements of which may 
be recognized. In 1 Cor. x, singled 
out by Mr Scrivener for its frequent 
departure from the Vulgate, out of the 
46 variants 23 agree with d and 42 with 
g, while the remaining 4 consist of 2 
blunders, one correction of an obvious 
blunder, and one interpretative change 
of tense. The concordance of evidence 
so various seems decisive against any 
claim of F to represent the archetype 
where it differs from G. Nothing how- 
ever in the text of this article is sub- 
stantially affected by the result except 
the sentences in brackets. 
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two other late and obscure versions), Chrysostom’ and the 
Greek commentators who follow him, and perhaps Cyn and 
John of Damascus, Perplexities abound here. The first small 
group is select” though not trustworthy: by the analogy of 
other passages it indicates a reading of high antiquity, probably 
current at Alexandria, but a correction. Origen’s MSS being 
waived, the certain portion of the second group is practically 
rubbish : that is, it contains no authority of the slightest value 
hereabouts except as a rare adjunct to some primary authority 
left nearly in solitude. That some MSS known to Ongen 
should have attested a reading of the first group is exactly 
what might have been expected: their association with the 
second is passing strange. It suggests a doubt (more is not 
permissible) whether Origen after all did not speak of those 
MSS which had the Doxology at xiv 23 as having it also at the 
end. Rufinus’s clumsy scissors may easily have shorn off the 
additional fact, especially as the antithesis became clearer in 
consequence: on this view the words about Marcion’s doings 
‘not only here but also in that place &c’ would have increased 
force, though it must be allowed they do not require it. But 
another difficulty remains. We might have supposed the 
double position of the Doxology to be owing to the combination 
of texts from two sets of MSS, each of which had it in a different 
place and there alone; yet the character of the authorities in- 
verts this order. In cases like this it is ultimately found safer 
to trust to the historical relations of the evidence than to any 
speculations about probability. But indeed here the only tole- 
rable explanation that offers itself of the introduction of the 
Doxology at xiv 23 in either group would point to the first 
group as exhibiting the earlier form of corruption. Changes in 
the Greek text of the New Testament, chiefly by interpolation, 


Codex Carolinus, which alone has pre- 
served the verses before and after. 
The 4 existing leaves of this MS shew 
that xi 33—xv 13 was written on 8 
leaves ; and all the measures give the 
same length to a leaf within a line. 

1 One Vatican MS of Chrysostom 
according to Mr Field (p. 547) has both 


text and commentary in both places, 
and so might be added to the first 
group. But internal evidence proves 
that Chrysostom himself used only the 
vulgar Greek text. 

2 Though inferior to 17, 5 is a cur- 
Bive of the first rank. 
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Alexandria, may have been glad to rescue the striking Doxology 
at the end for congregational use by adding it to some neigh- 
bouring lesson’. It could not well be used by itself, even if it 
were longer: it craved to follow some passage which in like 
manner craved a tlose. Many would find in the benedictions 
at xv 13, 33 a reason against appending the Doxology in either 
place’, while it would make an impressive termination to a 
lesson formed out of the latter verses of xiv which when alone 
have both a harsh’ and an unfinished sound. Scribes accus- 


cur consecutively; but no other lesson 
from this Epistle after xiv 11 appears 
anywhere. A few scattered lessons 
agree with those in the common Syn- 
axaria, but the coincidences are such 
as might easily be accidental: the 
systems are independent throughout, 
though partly analogous. Saturday 
lessons are wanting, according to the 
custom of the early Alexandrine and 
Roman Churches (Socrat. v 22), except 
in Lent. But as it is the long eight- 
week Lent of late Alexandrine usage, 
comparison as to ‘Tyrophagus’ Satur- 
day is out of the question. All the 
Lenten Saturdays have in place of a 
definite lesson the single obscure for- 
mula ’Ex roi drocréov els dylous: the 
4 lessons els wvelas dylwy, Rom. v 1—5; 
viii 283—34; Heb. x 82—38; xi 38—xii 
2, can hardly be meant, as Zacagni 
seems to suppose; but the reference 
may be to a Menologium, or Table of 
Lessons for Holy-Days, not preserved 
in the MS: the common Synaxaria 
have lessons from Hebrews on the 
Saturdays oftheir Lent. ‘Tyrophagus’ 
Sunday is one of the days of coinci- 
dence, the lesson being Rom. xiii 11— 
xiv 4. In short nothing can be clearly 
made out, except the prevalence of 
variety of usage and the utmost free- 
dom in the selection of lessons; that 
is, Fritzsche’s and Meyer's arguments 
are found to have no support from facts. 


1 The late Alexandrine lesson for St 
Stephen’s Day begins Acts vi 8 and 
ends vii60, As the other lessons are all 
short, this must have been made up of 
two passages, the speech being omitted. 
A similar Old Latin lesson for St Ste- 
phen’s Day has been printed by Ceri- 
ani (Mon. S. et P. im 127 f.), combin- 
ing vi 8—vii 2 with vii 51—viii 4. 
Ranke in Herzog R. E. x 81 notices 
two Mozarabic lessons from Jeremiah, 
one of which omits 18 verses in the 
midst, and the other is a cento of 5 
fragments. 

2 Gabler in Griesbach Opuse. ii p. 
XXVi. 

3 This is the ground taken by J. A. 
Bengel (App. Crit. 340 Burk), to whom 
we owe the first suggestion about Church 
Lessons. He says “Videntur Greci, 
ne lectio publica in severam sententiam 
Quicquid non est ex fide peccatum est 
desineret, hanc ei clausulam attexuisse. 
Conf. var. Matth. iii 11.” His note on 
the omission of xai xupl in this last 
place is worth quoting. ‘Citra hee 
verba finierunt Greci, v. gr. in Aug. 4 
{the Lectionary numbered 24], lectio- 
nem ecclesiasticam, ne tristis esset 
clausula. Simili euphemismo et Ju- 
dei post ultimum eumque severum 
lesaie, Malachim, Threnorum, et Ko- 
heleth versum rescribere penultimum 
solent: et Greeci nonnulli post ultimum 
Malachis versum ponunt antepenulti- 
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same omission in Origen’s criticism as rendered by Rufinus, 
notwithstanding the presence of Romae in the text. But the 
context gives another turn to the language used. “Benedictio 
autem pacis et gratiae, quam dat dilectts Dei ad quos scribit 
apostolus Paulus, puto quod non sit minor ea quae fuit bene- 
dictio in Sem et in Japheth, quoniam per Spiritum impleta 
est erga eos qui fuerant benedicti &c.” “Ad quos scribit” is 
substituted for “qui erant Romae”’ because the point is that 
St Paul’s benedictions had not less dignity and effect than the 
sacred benedictions of the Old Testament; as Origen proceeds 
“Non ergo his omnibus inferiorem duco hanc Apostoli bene- 
dictionem, qua benedixit ecclesias Christi,” while any inference 
from the generality of “ecclesias” is precluded by the further 
remark that “haec Apostoli consuetudo scribendi non erga 
omnes ab eo servatur ecclesias,” and by the classification which 
follows. Still less can I recognize any sign of the omission in 
the Ambrosian Hilary’s words “Quamvis Romanis scribat, illis 
tamen scribere se significat, qui in caritate De: sunt.” For he 
goes on “Qui sunt hi nisi qui de Dei filio recte sentiunt? Isti 
sanctt sunt et vocatt dicuntur: sub lege enim agentes’ male 
intelligunt Christum” &c. Every word becomes clear on com- 
parison with a passage in the Prologue (25 AB) in which he 
contrasts the “Romani” with the Judaizers who were equally 
at Rome (év ‘Pwyn): the meaning is that St Paul writes not 
to all “at Rome” indiscriminately, but to those at Rome who 
were “in caritate Dei.”’ The true text in full is waow toils 
ovow év ‘Pwun ayarntois Geod KAnTois ayiows. A Western cor- 
rection (D* lat. [the Greek lost] G, the 2 best MSS of the 
Vulgate, apparently the Ambrosian Hilary, and perhaps Hilary 
of Poitiers) substitutes év ayamn Oeod for ayamnrots Geov, doubt- 
less on account of the «Anrois following (‘who...through the 
love of God are called to be saints’). The result is that ENPQMH 
and ENAFATIHOY were left contiguous, each beginning with év. 
The loss of one or other out of a pair of such groups of letters 
is common in MSS of any form, and would be peculiarly liable 
to occur in one written in columns of short lines, such as was 


1 Not ‘they agentes’ but ‘they who agunt’. 
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Geciav viii 23; &c. The omission in i 7 might therefore be 
neglected without further thought but for the parallel omission 
of rots év ‘Poeun ini 15, the name of Rome being confined to 
these two passages in the Epistle. The coincidence would cer- 
tainly be noteworthy if it were sustained by other documentary 
evidence, or if there were independent reasons for believing a 
recension of the Epistle to have existed in which the marks 
of a special destination were purposely obliterated. There is 
no such reason apart from the supposed removal of xv xvi: 
the hypothesis is suggested by the reading of G ati7,15. We 
may therefore be content to suspect that in these two verses 
like causes produced like results. 


All the phenomena of text alleged to prove a double re- 
cension have now been examined. The enigmatical Latin 
capitulation excepted, they have been found, if I mistake not, 
to be more naturally explicable by other causes. This result 
becomes clearer still when the hypothesis is examined as a 
whole. The second recension, it will be remembered, was said 
to consist of chapters i to xiv, with the Doxology, and without 
the two namings of Rome. How is it then that every autho- 
rity, which supports, or may be thought to support, some part 
of this combination, contradicts some other part? For the 
omission of xv xvi the one direct testimony, if such it be, is 
that of Marcion: and yet the one incontrovertible fact about 
him is that he omitted the Doxology. If G is to be added on 
the strength of the blank space after xiv, yet again it leaves 
out the Doxology. Once more there is no lack of authorities 
of a sort for subjoining the Doxology to xiv. We may waive 
the fact that they all retain xv xvi. We cannot forget (1) that 
they all make mention of Rome ati 7,15; and (2) that they 
have no sort of genealogical affinity with the MS that ignores 
Rome, or with Marcion. In few words, the authorities, which 
as a matter of fact contain the rude outlines of the first recen- 
sion, supply the main data for constructing the second. Mean- 
while neither recension is represented in the great mass of 
good authorities, Greek, Latin, Syriac, Egyptian, or other, on 
which the text of St Paul stands in ordinary cases. Both re- 
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censions, as wholes, are purely conjectural. If Rome and the 
transposed Benediction are set aside, the first recension is 
vouched for by FG (standirig for a single archetype) alone of 
extant documents and by some traditional evidence. The 
second recension can be reached only through a hypothetical 
text which Marcion altered, and a hypothetical duplicate ori- 
ginal of G. 

Such being the relations of the textual evidence, little re- 
quires to be said on the intrinsic probability of the hypothesis. 
There is nothing in it that we need hesitate to accept if only 
the evidence were stronger. But it surely has not that kind of 
verisimilitude which would raise the feeling that it cannot but 
be true. The only analogous instance known to us is the 
encyclical epistle addressed to the Ephesians and other neigh- 
bouring churches. But that letter appears (1) to have been sent 
simultaneously to its different recipients; and (2) to have been 
general in form in the first instance, not a special appeal 
trimmed for general use. Analogy apart, it is difficult to 
imagine St Paul deliberately cutting out in after years the 
words that spoke of personal bonds to definite churches and 
believers, and the passionate hopes and fears which they had 
once called forth. If for any purpose he needed an impersonal 
treatise on the old subjects, he would surely have written it 
anew. Indeed the fitness of our Epistle, however altered, may 
well be doubted. Its catholicity springs from the marvellous 
balance that it holds between Jew and Gentile, which in its 
turn rises historically out of the equal or almost equal combina- 
tion of the two bodies in the metropolitan Church, as Dr Light- 
foot has justly insisted (288 ff.). Is it probable that the same 
characteristics would recur in the unlike “countries into which 
he had not yet penetrated” (294)? Even that single point of 
connexion disappears when we recall the pregnant paradox of 
his relation to the Romans, that, though he had not seen them, 
he knew them so well. 

The inverse theory of several critics, that the original letter 
to the Romans ended with xiv and, some add, with the Dax- 
ology, and that St Paul afterwards appended xv xvi, escapes 
these difficulties to plunge into worse. Paley proves con- 
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vincingly that xv can belong only to the time when the bddy of 
the Epistle was written and can have been addressed only to 
the Romans: and there is cogent evidence which he has over- 
looked. Dr Lightfoot has shown how much can fairly be 
elicited from xvi to the same effect. The slight break more- 
over after xiv is onesided, and on the wrong side. The opening 
words of xv furnish a tolerable beginning: the last words of 
xiv make a very bad end, even when the Doxology is allowed to 
follow. 

When all is said, two facts have to be explained, the inser- 
tion of the Doxology after xiv, and its omission. The former 
has occupied us enough already: the latter now claims a few 
words. If the view taken in this paper be right, the omitting 
authorities are FG, Marcion, and certain MSS twice noticed by 
Origen, once distinctly and both times implicitly, as having 
been corrupted by Marcion. The readings of D* and Sedulius, 
mixed authorities substantially akin to FG, likewise imply 
omission as antecedent. Origen accuses Marcion of wilful 
omission: is the charge just? There is analogy favourable to 
either answer. It is now equally certain that Marcion some- 
times mutilated the text of his favourite apostle, and that some 
variations or omissions imputed to his pen were in fact simply the 
readings which he found already in bis MS. The reference to 
‘prophetic Scriptures’ in v. 26 might conceivably annoy him, 
though, as far as we know, he tolerated much of the same kind 
that was less likely to please him. But the removal of four 
words, an operation more in his manner, would have served 
every purpose. Though copies of his Apostolicon were seemingly 
current here and there in the Church, no extant document can 
be shown to have been affected by any of his wilful alterations. 
Indeed ‘ copies corrupted by Marcion’ need mean to us no more 
than ‘copies agreeing in a certain reading with Marcion’s copy’: 
and Marcion’s copy, prior to his own manipulations, appears by 
various signs to have had much in common with the authorities 
associated with him in the omission of the Doxology. On the 
whole it is reasonably certain that the omission is his only as 
having been transmitted by him, in other words that it is a 
genuine ancient reading. 
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Genuine: but right or wrong? The question cannot be an- 
swered off-hand. Not right merely because shown to be as old 
as the first quarter of the second century: not wrong merely 
because the outward evidence for omission is small and at the 
same time virtually responsible for many impossible readings. 
Experience shows that authorities, rarely or never in the right 
when they alter or add, are often in the right when they omit, 
Such is preeminently the case with the Western group of which 
DFG form an important section. Yet the omissions of DFG 
without the accession of B, when examined together, are for the 
most part suspicious. Thus on the whole authority is in fayour 
of the Doxology. Internal evidence is likewise not all on one 
side. So considerable an omission might be expected to proceed 
only from a strong and evident motive, such as cannot be 
decisively recognized here. On the other hand the singular 
and yet unobtrusive correspondence with those parts of the 
letter which best reveal its purpose is an argument hardly to be 
gainsayed without strong documentary testimony. Pure acci- 
dent is not to be rejected from the imaginable causes of the 
loss. The last or outer column of a papyrus roll, the outer leaf 
of a parchment book, would be subject to peculiar risks, as 
every keeper of MSS can avouch ; and it is probable that an 
epistle as long as that to the Romans would often form a book 
to itself in early times’. Nor again dare we assume that the 
rash hands which shifted the Benediction would hesitate to let 
go the Doxology, in their zeal to give the Epistle a correct 
ending. Having once lost the vantage ground of possession 
from whatever cause, the Doxology would not easily recover it. 


2 On tho sealo of the archetype of © 
this epistle would oceupy 90 leaves. 


On this view the language used by 
Constantine and Eusebius (V. Const. 


‘They would necessarily be small, and 
usually of coarse thick parchment, the 
delicate thin vellum of our great MSS 
being a recognized mark of luxury; 
and would thus form a sufficient vo- 
lume, The variety of order in the 
Paulline epistles in early times, of 
which there is good evidence, would 
be promoted by their separate uso. 


iy 861.) about the new Imperial Bibles, 
“sumptuously prepared,” with their 
quires of 8 or 4 shects, has more force: 
Constantine's word ewdrioy (= corpus), 
the technical term for a combination 
of single works, doubtless expresses the 
change from books and groups of books 
to the full Canon. 


— 
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Henceforth conservatism and criticism would be on the same 
side. Presently, when the Doxology had found a home after the 
fourteenth chapter, every motive for replacing it at the end of 
the Epistle was gone. We cannot wonder that the evidence for 
retaining it there, and leaving inviolate the continuity of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth chapters, is exclusively ancient and 


good’, 


1 Since this article has been in type, 
Dr Lightfoot has kindly pointed out to 
me an oversight in pp. 66 f., 76. In 
the Codex Fuldensis the table of head- 
ings to Romans agrees with that in the 
Codex Amiatinus &c. only in the latter 
part, as Ranke himself observes, p. 
xxiii The first 23 headings belong 
to a totally different capitulation, and 
exhaust the Epistle down to xiv 18. 
Then follows No. 24 of the other table, 
describing ix 1—5; and so on. The 
previous or peculiar headings have no 
marks or divisions answering to them 
in the text itself, The scribe evidently 
saw that his tale of 51 sections could 
not be made up without borrowing 
elsewhere, and he ventured to save ap- 
pearances at the cost of sense. Whb- 
ther he had actually reached the end 
of the first table or only saw it near at 
hand, is less clear. The headings are 
not so exactly descriptive as to forbid 
the inclusion of xiv 14—28 in § 28; and 
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thus it is certainly possible that we 
have two complete and independent 
Latin capitulations in which xv xvi 
are omitted. More cannot be said till 
ancient capitulations generally have 
been properly investigated, and this 
demands a wide examination of MSS. 
Meanwhile it should be observed that 
(1) the Fulda headings have no trace of 
the Doxology; and (2) they are loaded 
with Augustinian or Anti-Pelagian 
phraseology, and cannot therefore be 
dated much before 400 at earliest. 

The sectional numerals in P, I now 
likewise see, may possibly once have 
been continued after Rom. xv 14; 1 
Cor. xv 51: some numerals have faded 
out of sight in almost every epistle, 
and in Rom. i—x all have vanished; 
cf. Tischendorf M.S.I. v p. xiv. But 
as the §1 of each epistle (10) except 
1 Cor. begins after the salutation, ana- 
logy favours the view taken above (p. 
71, n. 1). 
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But, as Leake admits (p. 239), the narrative is not even 
then consecutive; for it is interrupted in the eighth chapter to 
describe several statues and other objects which were un- 
doubtedly at the west end of the Acropolis; and indeed Leake 
himself has placed them there: as the statues of the eponymi 
of the tribes, those of Amphiaraus, Eirene, Lycurgus, Demos- 
thenes, &c.; and the temple of Ares, with several neighbouring 
statues, and especially those of Harmodius and Aristogeiton. 

Curtius (Attische Studien, No. 11. p. 15) explains the origin 
of the supposed blunder of Pausanias as follows: “The most 
extraordinary thing is the Enneakrunos episode, which is not 
only at variance with any reasonable plan, but is also in itself 
difficult to comprehend as a separate part of the peregrination, 
since a later tour brings us back to the same neighbourhood. 
Nor can we assume a mutilation of the text, since we evidently 
have two excursions. Wherefore, if we are not disposed to 
ascribe this irregularity to circumstances beyond all combina- 
tion, we are led to the following supposition. The places which 
Pausanias names in his first walk to the Ilissus, viz. the Odeum, 
Enneakrunos, the temples of Demeter and Koré, as well as 
those of Triptolemus and Eukleia, all lie near the Itonian Gate. 
Pausanias first entered by this gate, and having afterwards 
learnt better (eines Besseren belehrt) and begun a new and 
more correct itinerary, which commenced at the principal 
entrance on the west, it appears to me not impossible that 
as he had visited and described those points immediately on 
his first entrance, so that they formed a separate group in 
his journal, he afterwards inserted the description in another 
place, in order not to separate the remarkable objects in the 
inner town. That he has not done this more cleverly need — 
not surprise us, seeing how little art and practice Pausanias 
displays in drawing up his description of Attica.” 

This explanation seems a great deal more far-fetched and 
unsatisfactory than that of Leake. For, first, if Pausanias had 
entered the city, as Curtius says he did (Da nun Pausanias 
zuerst in dies Thor evngetreten ist), how could he have possibly 
seen these objects? For the Ilissus, on which Enneakrunos 
and the objects named, are supposed to have been, was un- 
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doubtedly without the walls, as the great majority of topogra- 
phers, including Ourtius himself, rightly conclude; and as a 
passage “in the Awiochus, which will be cited in the course of 
this article, indisputably shews to have been the fact. 

Again: Pausanias himself believed that Enneakrunos was 
within the walls, as appears from his saying that though there 
were many wells throughout the city, that was the only foun- 
tain, or spring, in it ($péata peév yap cal Sia mdons Tis TodEds 
éort, myn 58 airy povn. 1.14, 1). And the remark becomes 
absurd if we extend it to springs without the walls, to which 
there could have been no limit. é 

Further: it is not certain that the Itonian Gate led to Pha- 
lerum, whence Pausanias had started on his first excursion. 
But, waiving this objection about the name, and allowing that 
Pausanias actually entered the city by some gate or another in 
his first walk, he saw only one object there, viz. the monument 
of Antiope, as he tells us (cap. 2 init.); and if the Enneakrunos, 
the temple of Demeter and Kora, &c., had been there, why 
does he not say so on this occasion ? 

Lastly: to vilify and depreciate the powers of an ancient 
author is no uncommon practice with some critics when they 
are unable to comprehend, or will not take the trouble to in- 
vestigate, his meaning. And here the imputation on Pau- 
sanias is the more gross, amounting in fact to the charge of not 
possessing the most ordinary common sense ; since, as is well 
known, and mentioned by Curtius himself, the book on Attica 
is a second and revised edition; and Pausanias must there- 
fore have committed this egregious blunder with a negligence 
amounting to stupidity. 

‘This appears to me a very wrong method of using the ancient 
authors. We ought, I think, in the first instance, to submit 
our judgment to their authority, and try to reconcile with it 
circumstances which at first sight appear to be incompatible. 
This method I shall follow on the present occasion; and as- 
suming that Pausanius was not guilty of the blunder ascribed 
to him, shall even claim his evidence in support of the view 
that the Enneakrunos was never on the Ilissus at all, but at 
the western extremity of the Acropolis. 

6—2 
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We shall first examine the authorities adduced by Leake 
to the contrary (Vol L p. 172 sqq.), which he considers so 
conclusive as not to leave any “reasonable doubt that Ennea- 
krunos was really at the south-eastern extremity of the city.” 

The first proofs adduced are the following passages from 
Herodotus and Thucydides, which, as they serve for mutual 
illustration, we put together. 

‘Os 5é avrol "A@nvatos Néyouct, Sixaiws éEeXacas’ KaTosnpé- 
vous yap Tovs HeXacryous vrd To ‘Tyunoas, évOevrev oppewpévovs, 
abdixéew rade. dowrav yap aiel tas odpetépas Ouyarépas te Kat 
Tous Traidas én’ bdwp emi tiv ’Evveaxpouvov, ov yap elvat TovTov 
Tov “povov adiot Kw ovdée Toiat ddXoLoL’EAXANot oixéras. SKws 
5é ENOotey avrat, tovs TleXacyods vad VBpids te Kak ddrvywpins 
Bide Oar odéas.— HEROD. VI. 187. 

TO S€ pO ToUTOU, 7 AKpOTTONLs 4) VoV ovCa, TOS BY, Kal TO 
ut’ avTny Tpos voToY pad.oTa TeTpappévov. Texunptoy dé Ta yap 
iepd év alti TH axpotrode Kal dAXwv Gedy éort, Kal ra é£w pos 
ToUTO TO pépos THS TroAEwWS paAAov ipuTal, TO Te TOD Aros TOD 
"Oruptriov, cal rd TlvOcov, nat 7rd tHo Tis, nat 7d ev Aluvase 
Avovicov, 6 ta dpxatotepa Atovicra tH SwdexaTy moveiras év 
pnvi ’AvOeornpiavt, @oTTep Kal of am’ "AOnvaiwy “Iwves ert Kat 
viv vopifovow. WBputas Sé Kai ddXa iepa Ta’ty dpyaia, Kal TH 
Kpnvyn TH viv wey Tay TUpavvev o’Tw oKevacavTar, 'Evveaxpovve 
kadoupevyn, TO S€ Tradat, havepdy trav mnyav ovaav, Kaddtpoy 
wvopacpéevn, exeivyn’® Te éyyus oon Ta TeioTov akia éxpavto, 
kai viv étt até Tov dpyaiov mpd Te yayixav Kal és d\rAa TOY 
lepov voulferar T@ VEaTt ypnoOar. Kadretras Sé S:a THY Tadatav 
ravTn Katolxnow Kal 4 axporroms wéype Tovde ere bm’ "AOnvaiwy 
mwons.—THUCYD. I. 15. 

Leake. comments on the former of these passages as follows: 
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1 This is the reading of all the co- 
dices, which Bekker has arbitrarily al- 
tered to éxetvo. ’Exelvy is here used 
pleonastically, as the demonstrative 
often is both in Greek and Latin, as 
7d yap Teevraidy cor riety evexOev, éxeivo 
Sevpl xaréreuyé oe. Lucian, Catapl. 
T. 1. p. 633 (Amst. 1743), nal KéporBov 
dé xal Midrcddny nal éxelvous dvojrous 


gacly, Alian. V. H. x1. 15: ‘Tuets Se 
7Q@ ov’ dxdnorlay re kal dxpaclay dpwd- 
fours wdvra Trovrw pddmora éolxare. Lu- 
cian, Cynic 8, T. m1. p. 543: pdvy 8 
Kadvipien yevouévn, ade per’ éfovolas 
tiv ldlay drwitpero tUxy». Chariton, 
De Cher., &o. lib. 1. 6,14. In Latin: 
Sall, Cat. 7: Cic. De Orat. mm. 18, &c. 
See Drakenborch, ad Liv. xxv. 27, init. - 
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(7m 8€ Gxporrdder areptiBareivy +d orev AéyeTas TOU TetyouS 
TleXacryovs olxnoavras wore vireo THY axpoTro\y, I. 28, 3). Now 
this fact, if Thucydides was right—and he was likely to know 
more than Herodotus about Athens—suffices to destroy Leake’s 
inference, that Enneakrunos “was on the side of Athens 
towards Hymettus.” Further, even had the Pelasgi been 
seated under Hymettus, that circumstance alone suffices not 
to make the inference conclusive. For if they could have gone 
to the Ilissus, where Enneakrunos is supposed to have been, 
they might easily have proceeded to the Acropolis, where, as 
I hope to shew, the fountain really was. 

There is another contradiction between the two authori- 
ties, which, however, is perhaps more apparent than real. 
Thucydides says that the fountain was not called. Enneakrunos 
till the time of the Pisistratide; yet in the passage cited, we 
find Herodotus applying that name to it at a much earlier 
period. The only way in which we can explain this contra- 
diction is by supposing that Herodotus used that name, instead 
of Kallirrhoé, by a prolepsis, in order to prevent confusion with 
some other fountain, or stream. Nor was this precaution un- 
necessary, as there evidently were, or had been, two Kal- 
lirrhoés at Athens, and of these one, no doubt, was at the 
Tlissus. For in the Platonic dialogue entitled Asiochus, So- 
crates is represented as having issued from a gate of the city, 
and as having got to the Ilissus (which, therefore, was out- 
side the walls), when he heard somebody calling him, and on 
turning round, beheld Kleinias running towards Kallirrhoé 
(Eftovre pos és -Kuvécapyes xal yevopévo pot kata tov “INo- 
adv, Sinke dwvt) Bodytds tov, YwKpates, Bwxpates. ws Se éesmi- 
otpagels trepvecxctrouy oTroGev ein, Krewviav ope rov ’AEtoyou 
Géovra ert Kaddiponv, Axioch. init.). Now as Thucydides tells 
us that, after the time of the Pisistratide, the spring Kallirrhoé 
came to be called Enneakrunos, and as we find that this 
latter name was in use several centuries after, since Pausanias 
employs it, we are compelled to the conclusion that the author 
of the Aztochus could not have been alluding to the foun- 
tain, but to some part of the Ilissus called Kallirrhoé. For 
it would have been indeed absurd to have continued calling 
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Enneakrunos, Kallirrhoé, after its conversion into an artificial 
fountain had concealed those natural springs, which, when 
they lay open to view, had occasioned its original appellation. 
And here probably may be detected the source of the error 
which led writers of a very late period to place Enneakrunos 
on the Ilissus. 

That Enneakrunos was distinct from, and coexisted with a 
Kallirrhoé, may also be shewn from other authorities. Pliny, 
enumerating the Attic fountains, says: “Cephisia, Larine, Cal- 
liroe, Enneacrunos” (N. H. lib. tv. 7, 11): where modern editors, 
including Sillig, have printed: Calliroe Enneacrunos: without 
a comma between the words, assuming that Pliny wrote them 
down as identical, and, as Meursius says, by apposition. But 
as Pliny was reckoning up the actual number of the fountains, 
he would surely have given his readers notice that these were 
only two different names for the same object, and have inserted 
seu, or some such word, between them. 

Solinus, in a manner still more marked, mentions Kal- 
lirrhoé and Enneakrunos as two distinct fountains; “Callirhoen 
stupent fontem: nee ideo Enneacrunon, fontem alterum, nulli 
rei numerant” (Polyhist. cap, x11.): for which he has been 
blamed by several eminent critics, and defended by one or two 
others. Duker (ad Thucyd. 1. 15, note 8) takes part against. 
him, but does not seem to have been aware of the passage 
which we have quoted from the Awiochus. He appeals to the 
testimony of Harpocration, Hesychius, and other grammarians. 
But when these writers say under ‘Evvedxpouvos : xpiyn Tis 
év “AOjvais* mpdrepov 8 éxadeito Kaddupon, they only repeat 
what we have already learnt from Thucydides, and do not 
exclude the possibility of another Kallirrhoé. 

When Statius writes : 

Et quos Callirhoé novies errantibus undis 

Implicat, et raptae qui conscius Orithyiae 

Celavit Geticos ripis Ilissus amores—(Theb. x1t. 629), 
he confounds, as a Latin poet easily might, the original spring 
with the subsequent fountain ; but his mentioning it separately 
from the Ilissus, shews that he considered it to have been un- 
connected with that river. 
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If we examine the passage of Thucydides adduced by Leake 
a little closer, we shall find, I think, nothing contrary to this 
view, or in favour of placing Enneakrunos at the LIlissus. 
Leake translates the words: éxeivy te éyyls oven, x.T.r.: “this 
spring, being near the sanctuaries, was resorted to for all the 
most important offices of religion.” This, however, is not what 
his author says, but, that the ancient Athenians, who dwelt in 
the acropolis, used the spring because it was near them’. This 
makes a very essential difference; since, as the temple of Zeus — 
Olympius is one of the sanctuaries named, if the historian 
really said what he is made to say, it would be a strong argu- 
ment in favour of Enneakrunos being on the Ilissus, and near 
the temple in question. But, properly interpreted, his words 
afford as strong an argument the other way. For the assumed 
site of the fountain is at least three quarters of a mile from the 
western, and only, entrance to the acropolis (it took me a full 
quarter of an hour to walk thither at a fair pace) ; and it could 
not therefore, with propriety, be called near those who dwelt in 
it. The passage, in fact, is in favour of the fountain being at 
the acropolis. 

Let us further remark that the Olympium lies S. E. of the 
acropolis, and therefore when Thucydides mentions that and 
other sanctuaries as lying about S. of it, it is probable that he 
named the Olympium first (together with the Pythium, a kind 
of adjunct to it,—Strabo, 1x. 404), because it was the eastern- 
most of the group, and that the other temples mentioned lay to 
the west of it. And it is a confirmation of this inference that 
the temple of Dionysus in the Limne, which is one of them, is 
known to have been under the acropolis, Thucydides then al- 
ludes generally to other temples in this vicinity without naming 
them, and mentions the fountain last; whence a fair inference 
may be drawn that this was the westernmost of the objects 


1 It may be observed that Leake the temples, but to the houses of the 
makes another little slip in translating bride and groom. Thus Photius: &€os 
és A\Na Trav lepdy, as wellas for other qv rots yapodow ‘AOyvmot Aourpd pera- 
sacred purposes in the temples.” The mwéuweoOat éavrols xara Thy Too ydpmou 
_ last words are not in his.author; and. jyépay. Voc. Aovrpopépos, 231, 17. 
in fact the Aourpd were not brought to o | Ses 
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named, and consequently near the entrance to the acropolis, as 
we have already inferred from Pausanias, as well as from the 
words of Thucydides himself. On the other hand, had it been 
the easternmost object, and near the temple of Zeus, he would 
surely have mentioned it in connexion with that sanctuary. 
We may also observe that Thucydides names among the group 
a temple of Gé, or the Earth, and we know from Pausanias (1. 
22, 8) that there was really a temple of that divinity near the 
south-western extremity of the acropolis. There was also in- 
deed in the Olympian enclosure a temenos, or piece of ground, 
consecrated to Gé; but Thucydides is speaking more particu- 
larly of temples (éepa), and uses the word #purac in connexion 
with them, are built, or founded. But—not to press the mean- 
ing of iepdv too closely—were he even alluding to the sanctuary 
of the Olympian Gé, still that also was to the W. of the temple 
of Zeus, as it lay towards the Itonian Gate and monument of 
the Amazon (Plut. Thes. 27). 

The next piece of evidence adduced by Leake is the follow- 
ing passage from Hierocles, in the preface to his Hippiatrics: 
Tapavrivos 82 istopet rév tod Avds vedv xatacKevatovras "AGn- 
vatous “Evveaxpovvou mdnolov cicerabiivar Wndicacba ta éx 
tis *Arrucis els 10 dotu tebyn Smavra: which Leake takes to 
mean, “that when the Athenians were building the temple of 
Jupiter near Enneakrunos, they ordered all the beasts of burden 
in Attica to be brought to the city.” And he proceeds to re- 
mark; “There was no temple of Jupiter at Athens, of any cele- 
brity, except that of Jupiter Olympius, and its remains are 
found near the source of water at the south-eastern extremity of 
the site of Athens” (p. 174). 

But, as there was no temple of Jupiter, or rather Zeus, 
at Athens, of any celebrity, except that of the Olympian— 
and that indeed was of world-wide notoriety—where was the 
necessity for identifying it as being near a fountain? It would 
seem very absurd to define the site of St Paul’s cathedral 
as near Peel's statue, or of the Tower of London as near the 
postern well; though on the other hand we might naturally 
indicate to a stranger the statue or the well as being near 
structures of such universal notoriety. Wherefore I take -it 
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that wAncloy is not to be construed with catacxevafovtras but 
with eiceraOyjva:, and that the sense is: “they ordered the 
beasts of burden to be driven into the city near Enneakrunos.” 
And so I find the passage translated by Meursius, who puts 
a comma between exstruentes and Enneacrunum: “Tarentinus 
vero refert, Athenienses, templum Jovis exstruentes, prope 
fontem Enneacrunum decreto mandasse, ut omnia tota Attica 
jumenta in Urbem abducerentur” (Ceram. Gem. c. 14, Opera, 
t. I. p. 493). : 

The next proof is from the Etymologicum Magnum: ’Evvea- 
xpouvos, Kpnvn ‘AOnvyct tapa tov “Idtcody 7 mporepov Kad- 
Apon éoxev. Now the author of this lexicon, who flourished 
about the tenth or eleventh century, is the first authority 
who says disertis veris that Enneakrunos was at the Ilissus: 
and if this was a fact, it is a singular circumstance that it 
should not have been mentioned by Harpocration, Hesychius, 
and the older lexicographers. Even in the lexicon of Photius, 
who lived a century or two earlier than the author of the 
Etymologicum, we read: ta &é Aoutpa éxdutfov ex THs vov pév 
"Evveaxpovvov xadovpévns xpnvns, mpotepov 5¢ Karrupéns (voc. 
Aovtpodopos, 231. 23): where the more recent hand of a person 
who thought that he knew better than Photius has added (“ad- 
didit m. recens”) adda xal viv attn Kaddipon xadetrar, And 
in like manner Suidas, also a late lexicographer, reversing the 
words of Thucydides and the earlier grammarians: Kad)upon 
Kpnvn » év ‘A@nvats Aris mpotepov "Evvedxpovvos éxanetro. 

What conclusion can be drawn from these variations, which 
occur only in works belonging to the tenth or later centuries, 
than that between their time and that of Photius, who flou- 
rished in the ninth century, the true site of Enneakrunos 
had fallen into oblivion, probably from the spring having been 
diverted, or become extinct; and that the grammarians of that 
later period, because they found that a spring called Kallirrhoé 
and a fountain called Enneakrunos had once been identified, 
now began to imagine that the fountain was that other Kallir- 
rhoé on the Ilissus? For that the real Enneakrunos, an artificial 
fountain, should ever have regained the name which it bore 
when its sources lay open, surpasses all belief. 
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Leake’s last proof, from ancient authorities, is the following 

fragment of Cratinus (Schol. in Arist. Ey. 528) : 

“Avat “ArodQov, tav erév Tov peupdror 

Kavaxotor myyal, SwSexaxpouvor (1d) ordya, 

"Ducods év (rf) papuyyt. Ti dv elroupl co; 

Ei wi) yap émBice tis atrod 1d ordpa, 

“Amavra taita Kkataxdice Toujpacw. 
We need not dwell, I suppose, on this passage. Twelve are 
not nine; nor does it follow because two objects are mentioned 
in the same lines, that they were therefore together in place. 
On the contrary, it rather affords a presumption that they were 
separate and distinct objects. 

It remains to examine the proofs which Leake adduces 
(p. 175) from modern appearances and names. 

There is, it is said, near the Olympium, a streamlet of water 
issuing from the foot of a ledge of rock, which here crosses the 
bed of the Ilissus, so that in times of rain the spring is en- 
veloped in a small cascade of the river falling over the rock ; 
but which, when the bed is in its ordinary state, that is to say, 
dry, or nearly so, forms a pool, which is permanent in the midst 
of summer. The spring is still called, as well as the river itself, 
Kallirrhoé [KaAdippdn], so that there cannot be any question 
of the identity, 

To the same purpose Dr Wordsworth, speaking of Callirrhoé, 
says, “The current of the river, or torrent rather, is here di- 
vided into two streams; the one nearer the left bank comes 
down over a stone bed cut and worn into a large and deep 
trough ; the other division of the stream finds its way through 
the rock by subterranean artificial xpodvoc, or pipes, bored 
through it, which suggested the description of Cratinus: seven 
of them are yet visible’.” 

On these passages it may be remarked: first, that there is 
nothing surprising that the pool, or rather the river itself at this 
point, should still be called Kallirrhoé, seeing that it bore that 
mame ages before, and at least as early as the time of Socrates, 


4 Athens and Attica, ch. 21, Col. Mure also observed seven orifices.—Tour in 
Greece, Vol. 11. p. 86. 
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But this circumstance does not identify it with Enneakrunos, as 
Leake supposes, on the assumption that there could have been 
only one Kallirrhoé. 

Secondly, with regard to the pipes mentioned by Dr Words- 
worth, which I was not fortunate enough to see, it may be 
observed that seven are not nine. 

Again: Enneakrunos was originally a natural fountain, and 
its sources when it retained its first name of Kallirrhoé, were 
open to the view; while the object described by Dr Wordsworth 
could never have been a natural spring at all, but merely, as he 
himself says, an apparatus for conducting the water through the 
rock from the upper stream into the pool. And this apparatus 
was evidently nothing more than part of a Turkish fountain. 
For Wheler, who visited Athens towards the end of the seven- 
teenth century, saw at this place two Turkish fountains (“ De- 
scending yet a little further by the river, some rocks seem to 
stop its course; whereby the water begins to appear again, and 
settle in a kind of pool upon the rocks....The Turks after their 
mode have accommodated two fountains to this spring,” Journey, 
éc., p. 379). And these were still to be seen when Chandler 
went there about a century afterwards. For he says: “The 
current 1s now conveyed into the town, and only the holes, at 
which it issued into the cistern, remain. These are in the rocky 
bank next to the temple of Jupiter Olympius, which is in the 
way to the gate dividing the cities of Theseus and Hadrian, and 
not remote. At a little distance is a modern ruinous fountain.” 
(Travels in Greece, Vol. 11. ch. 16, p. 95. ed. 1817.) Whence 
it is clear that the holes which Chandler saw were the re- 
mains of the other Turkish fountain seen by Wheler. 

In fact, a fountain in the middle of a river, which in ancient 
times, too, was much more abundantly supplied with water than 
it is now (though even at present it would be subject at times 
to be enveloped in a cascade), seems a palpable absurdity. On 
this subject Col. Mure very justly observes, although he accepts 
the Ilissus for the site of the fountain: “From this arrange- 
ment of the pipes it may be inferred that any little moisture 
the bed of the Tlissus occasionally afforded, was also made 
available for the supply of the fountain. Its purity, however, 
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could hardly fail to be disturbed by the waters of the stream 
when in a swollen state’.” The Turkish fountains, constructed 
“after their mode,” when the stream was become drier, were 
evidently only a sort of water-works. Leake, however, at the 
conclusion of his argument combats such a notion as follows: 
“That Enneakrunos, or the ancient Callirrhoé, was a separate 
vein of water, and not an artificial derivation from the Ilissus, 
was proved by an excavation which the primates of Athens 
made about the year 1804, at the pool above mentioned, when 
a brisk stream of water made its appearance, evidently distinct 
from the Ilissus, and having a course from the northward into 
the above-mentioned pool of water. In fact the Ilissus receives 
several subterraneous veins of water from Hymettus and An- 
chesmus: these form pools in the dry bed of the torrent, which 
are resorted to by the Athenian women for the washing of 
linen.” 

This paragragh proves too much, the second sentence nulli- 
fying the first: for, as there are several such veins and pools, it 
is evident that Enneakruni might be produced ad libitum, 
Nobody denies that water might be found near the Ilissus by 
digging for it; but such a proceeding would not make a natural 
spring, as the Kallirrhoé was which existed before the time of 

To recapitulate. It has been shewn that Pausanias places 
Enneakrunos at the western extremity of the Acropolis; that 
the evidence of Thucydides corroborates this position; and that 
Herodotus says nothing which may not be reconciled with it. 
Tt has been further shewn, from the dialogue named Aziochus, 
that a point on the Ilissus was called Callirrhoé, and that it 
could not have been identical with Enneakrunos because, as we 
are told by Thucydides, the Callirrhoé which was converted into 
that fountain afterwards lost its name. Yet that an Enneakru- 
nos and a Oallirrhoé subsequently co-existed is evident also 
from Pliny and Solinus enumerating them as distinct fountains. 
Solinus represents Callirrhoé as much the more magnificent one ; 
and so of course it would be, from the natural cascade, and the 


+ Tour in Greece, ubi supra, 
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largeness of the pool at this point of the Ilissus. It has also 
been shewn, that, about the tenth or eleventh century of our 
era, writers began to confound Enneakrunos with this Callir- 
rhoe. Lastly, the appearances which still exist at this spot, 
do not coincide with a fountain of nine pipes, nor indeed with 
any fountain at all, properly so called; and are, in all proba- 
bility, the remains of Turkish water-works. 

If these things have been proved, then the following ad- 
vantages are gained: Pausanias is found to be consistent in his 
topography, which increases the value of his evidence regard- 
ing other matters; while the group of temples, &c., which he 
places in the vicinity of Enneakrunos, are discovered to have 
been within, instead of without, the city walls; a situation much 
more probable, and more suitable for them, especially in the 
case of the Odeum. 


THOS. H. DYER. 


April 25th, 1870. 
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the earlier writers, however imperfectly this usage was under- 
stood in his own day. 

The most decided innovation’ introduced into the hexameter 
by Vergil, the lengthening of the first gue in verse-beginnings 
like “Liminaque laurusque Dei” or verse-endings like “ Noe- 
monaque Prytanimque”, need not detain us, as it is an obvious 
imitation of Homers Aapov te KaAvriyv re, Ipodonvep re 
Knows te «7. In Homer ze is mostly lengthened before | 
double consonants, liquids, and sibilants; and Vergil has scru- 
pulously followed his master. Of the sixteen instances collected 
by Wagner fourteen present que lengthened before a double 
consonant: the other two are “Liminaque laurusque” (A. 3. 
91) and “Eurique Zephyrique” (G. 1. 371). Neither is it neces- 
sary to dwell upon endings like “molli fultus hyacintho”, “lin- 
quens profugus hymenaeos”, which, like Catullus’ “non de- 
spexit hymenaeos”, “novo auctus hymenaeo”, are mere imita- 
tions of the Greek. 

The rest of these licences are distinctly traceable to Roman 
sources, and require a longer consideration. 

The early poetry of Greece and Rome is marked by con- 
siderable uncertainty of quantity: thus in the Homeric poems 
we have both ’avjp and avnp, didos and ¢indos, ’arrovéeoOas and 
‘a@rrovéeaOar and so on. This uncertainty is observable in Latin 
chiefly in the final syllables of nouns and verbs: a fact probably 
due in great measure to the rule of Latin accentuation, which 
forbade the accent to fall on the last syllable. Final syllables 
which were long by nature were obscured by the backward 
position of the accent, and gradually became short. This pro- 
cess did not stop at the Augustan age, but continued till even 
the final o of the present indicative was shortened by hexameter 
poets. Verse-writing at Rome began at a time when the ten- 
dency to shorten final vowels originally long had commenced, 
but had not nearly prevailed over the natural quantity. This 


1 Lachmann, Lc. ‘quo primo Maro instances in the remaining fragments 
usus est”. Lucian Miiller, p. 322, of Ennius or Lucilius, nor in Lucre— 
quotes a verse of Attius (ap. Festum, _tius, Catullus, or the remaining verses’ 
p. 146): ‘“Calones famulique metal- of Cicero. 
lique caculaeque”: but there are no 
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unless with Lachmann we follow the imdication given by Quin- 
tilian* and read clamos. Compare with the lines of Ennius 
above quoted the following from Vergil : 
“Omnia vincit Amor, et nos cedamus Amori” (EB. 10. 69). 
“ Aequus uterque labor: aeque tuvenemque magistri” (G. 3.118). 
“Nam duo sunt genera. hic melior, insignis et ore” (G. 4. 92). 
“ Lactus, ubique paver, et plurima mortis imago” (A. 2. 369). 
“Ex Capys, et Numitor, et qui te nomine reddet ” (A. 6. 768). 
“ Considaat, si tantus amor, et moenia condant” (A. 11. 323). 
“ Quippe doler, omnis stetit imo volnere sanguis” (A. 12. 422). 
“Et Messapus equum domitor, et fortis Asilas” (sb. 550). 
Lucian Miller thinks the caesura sufficient to account for all 
these cases both in Ennius and Vergil, denies the possibility of 
clamor in thesis, and asserts that in the second part of the sixth 
century A.U.c. this syllable was mostly shortened. No case of 
such shortening, bowever, as has been seen, can be quoted from 
Ennius. Vergil, who was probably ignorant of the reason which 
made Ennius write as he did, viz the original length of this 
syllable, which corresponds to the Greek -wp or -wy, and who 
only wished to give an antique flavour to bis verse by suggest- 
ing such echoes of the Ennian hexameter, would never have 
dreamed of using the final or long except im arsis: but Miiller 
can hardly be night in applying the same measure to both poets. 
How purely a matter of form this licence was with Vergil 
will become apparent when we consider how far, and (from an 
etymological point of view) how unjustifiably, be pusbes his 
employment of it. Ennius, using twbar masculine, could write 
“Interea fugit albus iubar Hyperionis cursum” (A. 547), 
but no grammatical propriety can be alleged for such scansions 
ag 
“Desine plura, puer, et quod nunc instat agamus” (Verg. E. 9. 66), 
“Si quis ebur, aut mixta rubent ubi lia multa” (A. 12. 68) ; 
still less for 
“Pingue super oleum infundens ardentibus extis” (A. 6. 254). 
The lines 
“ Ostentans artemque pater arcumque sonantem” (A. 5. 521) 


11, 4,18, “Arbos, labos, rapos etiam et-clamos aetatis fuerunt.” 
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Acipo paynoopevos, ere ovTt jot airvoi cio. 
Xwopevos, ot dpiotov ‘Ayatav ovdéy Ertoas. 
“Fatalisque manus, infensa Etruria Turno” (A. 12. 232) 
and 
“ Sicubi magna Tovzs antiquo robore quercus” (G. 3.332) 
may perhaps be considered an extension of this licence. So 
A. 3. 112 “ Idaeumque nemus: hic fida silentia sacris”. 

Whether Ennius lengthened the dative plural in -bus cannot 
be ascertained, and such a scansion is infrequent in Plautus. 
But Vergil does not hesitate to write (A. 4. 64) 

“ Pectoribus inhians spirantia consulit exta”. 

(b) Verbs. The only case is “Terga fatigamus hasta” (A. 
9. 610), a quantity for which no analogy can be proved in Ennius 
or Plautus. 

(3) Endings in ¢. Third person singular of verbs. The 
-at of the indicative present Ist conjugation, though long by 
nature and frequently scanned accordingly in Plautus, is of 
variable quantity in Ennius, but mostly long. 

Compare 
“Solus avem servat: at Romulus pulcher in alto” (Ann. 83), 
“Inde sibi memorat unum superesse laborem” (Ann. 159), 
“ Quae nunc te coquit et versat in pectore fixa” (Ann. 340), 
“Tum timido manat ex omni pectore sudor” (Ann. 399), 
with 
“Missaque per pectus dum transit striderdt hasta” (Ann. 865). 
Vergil has no imitation of this. 
-At of the imperfect is long in Plautus, and so in Ennius 
even in thesis, Ann. 314, 
“ Noenum rumores ponebat ante salutem” : 
but short Ann. 141, 
“ Volturus in spinis miserum mandebdt homonem”. 
So Vergil, (but only in ’arsis) E. 1.39, A. 5. 853, 7. 174, 10. 383, 
12. 772. 
“ Tityrus hinc aberat: ipsae te, Tityre, pus”: 


1 It would be very rash with Fleck- Gyas revocabat: ecce Cloanthum ” (6, 
eisen and Ladewig to attribute to Ver- 187), or ‘“‘Arduus, effractoque inlisit 
gil, on the sole authority of the Codex ossa cerebro”’ (5. 480). 

Romanus, such lines as ‘‘Cum clamore 
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-It of the first future is short Enn. Ann. 153 
“ Hac noctu filo pendebié Etruria tota”, 
and there is no instance in his fragments of its being length- 
ened. Vergil however has erit twice; E. 3. 97, A. 12. 883: 
“Tpse ubi tempus erié, omnes in fonte lavabo” : 
“Te sine, frater, erit? O quae satis ima dehiscat”. 
-It of the present subjunctive and second future is long in 
Plautus: so also Ennius has fuerit and dederit Ann. 128, 165, 
“Si quid me fuerté humanitus ut teneatis” : 
“ At sese, sum quae deder#é in luminis oras”. 
Compare velit Ann. 200, 
“ Vosne velit an me regnare era quidve ferat Fors”. 

No instances in Vergil. 

-It of the perfect indicative is often long in Plautus (refer- 
ences in Miiller, Pl. Pr. p. 71), but Ennius, though he writes 

(Ann. 599) 

| “Qua murum fieri voludt, urgentur in unum”, 
makes it mostly short: a strange fact, as the original length of 
the vowel is unquestionable. The long scansion was afterwards 
taken up by Ovid in the case of words compounded with eo 
(subitt &c.), and Vergil writes (G. 2. 211, A. 8. 363) 

“ At rudis enituté impulso vomere campus”: 

“ Alcides subitt, haec illum regia cepit”. 

In A. 10. 394 Vergil extends this licence to lengthening the 
last syllable of caput. Procil (“arcemque procul ac rara domo- 
rum” A. 8. 98) stands by itself. 

It will be seen from the instances quoted that Vergil, though 
on the whole following the lines marked out by the early 
Roman poetry, never allows himself these licences except in 
arsis, and but seldom where there is not a slight break in the 
sentence’. By Ennius these limitations were far less rigorously 
observed. Vergil considered such scansions as antiquarian orna- 
ments, and as such they were to a certain extent taken up from 
him by Ovid, Propertius, Tibullus and the later poets. 


1 Comp. Haupt on Ov. Met. 8. 184. ses vor et und aut.” This remark would 
‘Ovid setzt kurze Silben statt langer covera great many, though byno means 
in der Hebung vor griechischen Wor- all, of the cases quoted from Vergil. 


tern oder in der Césur des dritten Fus- 
H. NETTLESHIP. 
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' And Camarina meets our gaze, 
Which fate forbad to drain, 

And Gela’s fields, and Gela’s wall, 

And Gela’s stream, that names them all. 

High towering Acragas succeeds, 

The sire one day of generous steeds: 

Selinus’ palms I leave behind 

And Lilybeum’s shallows blind. 
Any one would suppose from these verses, that the same north 
wind took Aineas from Aitna to Pachynus, and from Pachynus 
to Lilybzum, and round to Drepanum; and that he saw all the 
towns and harbours named under the same circumstances. Im- 
possible as this would be in an ancient ship, it would not 
trouble most Vergilian critics, who are fond of asserting that 
Vergil is entirely careless of such delicate points as the direction 
of the wind. Now I believe that Vergil has throughout this 
passage very accurately defined the wind throughout Aineas’ 
course, and just how it would carry him along or off shore, by 
those very little words which Professor Conington leaves out—. 
probably as injuring the run of his metre. 

Let us consider exactly where Aineas is and how he must — 

get round Sicily. | 
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only meaning of prepingue solum consistent with Vergil's uni- 
form use of exsupero, and then still closer, grazes the cliffs of 
Pachynus. He has now turned the corner, and let him sail as 
near to the wind as an ancient ship could, at the utmost seven 
points, the right-hand coast will always be farther and farther 
off. As he beats up, Camarina is procul—far off. The plains of — 
Gela may be distinguished at the bottom of their bay, and so 
their city on account of its huge size—immanis,—but he does 
not say, as Professor Conington makes him, that he sees the 
river. Next is seen Agrigentum, from a distance—longe—be- 
yond ordinary vision. But in a line filled with words implying 
vastness, he tells us that only its immense size and towering 
position made it visible. This is very nearly the last point on’ 
the coast which Aineas could reach by beating against a north- 
ern wind. His course lies to Lilybeum, the wind must change 
to serve him. Accordingly we find that he is enabled datis 
ventis to pass Selinus, run close to the Lilybean shoals and 
enter Drepanum. Mr Conington, it will be observed, entirely 
leaves out in his translation any hint that Aineas ran nearer to 
one coast than the other, or that the wind even changed. If it 
be said that datis does not necessarily imply change, neither 
does it imply continuance ; it does imply such a wind as he 
wanted, and that could not be the existing one. 

Can any one say why Syracuse is not named in the above, 
when so many other towns are, founded long after the supposed 
date of the voyage? 


W. EVERETT. 


Oct. 1869. 


oe 
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But there are several difficulties in the way of this theory. 

1. Not only the Paris Codex, but the Sinaitic also, inserts 
the article before eopr7 in John v. 1. 

2. No one ever suggested Purim before Kepler. All the 
fathers assumed naturally that a feast which thus drew our 
Lord to Jerusalem must have been one of the three great 
feasts. 

3. It is improbable that our Lord should have absented 
himself from Jerusalem at a Passover. This objection applies, 
of course, equally to the other theory. 

4. Our Lord at this feast seems to allude (v. 35) to the 
Baptist as to one recently dead, and we have reason to believe 
that the Baptist was murdered just before the Passover’ of 
this year. 

5. The persecution of our Lord for allowing his disciples 
to rub the ears of corn seems to connect itself with this charge 
of Sabbath-breaking at the unnamed feast; and St Luke's 
careful date, év caBBatw Sevrepotrpeére, difficult at best, is 
most plausibly explained by Scaliger to mean the first Sabbath 
after the great Morrow of the Passover, before which it was 
unlawful to gather ears of corn. 

6. And there is a sixth and far greater difficulty, which must 
strike every one who glances over Wieseler’s scheme (p. 280), 
or the harmony of Tischendorf founded upon it, viz. that 
all those events which in Greswell’s scheme occupy a full year, 
including three tours through the towns of Galilee, and indeed 
nearly the whole of the great Galilean ministry, have to be 
compressed into the brief space of three weeks between the 
feast of Purim March 26th and the Passover April 16. 

This last difficulty seems to me, I confess, insuperable. 
No one can read Bishop Ellicott’s 4th Lecture, occupying 
50 octavo pages, without being almost painfully aware of the. 
ingenuity required in order to bring such an extended narra- 
tive within the three weeks prescribed by his theory. 

Besides all these difficulties, there is yet one other which, 


1 To Wieseler’s quotations in favour but the Accession-day of Antipas, Plato 
of yeréoia meaning not the Birth-day 1, Alcib. c. 17 may be added. 
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At the end of the fourth chapter our Lord is at Capernaum ; 
the next chapter (vi.) begins most naturally by telling us how 
he crossed the Lake. The sixth chapter leaves him at Caper- 
naum, “the Passover the feast of the Jews” being “at hand.” 
How naturally then does the fifth chapter follow:—eta ravra 
nv [n] éoptn trav ‘lovdaiwy, “after this was the feast” (to which 
he had just alluded as near at hand, not needing therefore to 
be again named), cai avéBn 6 "Inaois eis ‘lepoodAupa. 

Again, the fifth chapter closes leaving our Lord at Jeru- 
salem, but under sentence of death for Sabbath-breaking. 
Most naturally therefore does the seventh chapter open by 
telling us that Jesus resolved to walk no more in Jewry “ be- 
cause the Jews sought to kill him.” 

Every one, I think, who has accustomed himself for a while 
to read the chapters in this order will be unwillimg lightly to 
relinquish it, if it be only for the sake of what I have called 
the naturalness of St John’s narrative. | 

But when we find further that the whole scheme of Gospel 
Chronology is suddenly cleared up by it, that the difficulties 
which beset Greswell’s scheme, and the difficulties which beset 
Wieseler’s scheme, at once drop out, as it were, by the simple 
adoption of this inversion, its inherent probability is to say the 
least greatly increased. 

Jerome’s words (cemmenting on the Greek version of 
Isaiah xxix. 1) come to have a clear and distmct meaning: 
“Scriptum est in Evamgelio secundum Joannem, per tria 
paschata Dominum venisse in Jerusalem, que duos annos effi- 
ciunt.”—(Op. II. 245.) And a scheme of Johannine Chronology 
results with which the main point of the Synoptic Gospels can 
(with one notable exception’) be more easily harmonized than 
with any other. 

But however much the wish may be “ father to the thought,” 


1 The exceptional difficulty is the 
anecdote of the rubbing of the ears of 
corn, which according to this scheme 
must be placed after the feeding of the 
5000. Its very early position in St 
Mark and St Luke must of course be 


an insuperable difficulty to one who 
adopts their order as his clue to the 
Gospel Chronology. But the difficulty 
of compressing all the intervening 
events into three weeks seems to me 
almost as great. 
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it must be relinquished in the absence of all documentary 
evidence of such inversion of these chapters. 

Short of this, however, are there not some facts about the 
construction of this Gospel which render some dislocation of 
this sixth chapter not antecedently improbable? 


Now in proceeding to this second question, it occurs to us 
at once that in the twenty-first chapter we have confessedly a 
postscript, written probably on a separate parchment, and 
subsequently to the completion of the Apostle’s first draft of 
his gospel. 

What if the sixth chapter were added at the same time? and 
also on a separate parchment? How easily, in that case, might 
it get inserted by very early copyists* in the wrong place! 

Once in this train of thought, it is curious how many points 
of similarity, connecting together the sixth and the twenty- 
first chapters, occur to the mind. 

1. Both chapters may be detached without in the least 
impairing the completeness of the Gospel narrative. 

2. Both chapters, unlike the rest of the Gospel, are ex- 
clusively Galilzgan,—anecdotes of the Galilean Lake. 

3. Both relate an unexpected apparition of Jesus after a 
night of toil. 

4, Both relate a miracle followed by a quasi-sacramental 
meal. Compare @aBe rods dprous xal ebyapirricas biédwxe 
trois dvakewpévors’ Spolws Kat éx rév dyrapiwv, of vi. 11, with 
RapPdver tiv dprov Kai SiSwow adrois, kal ro éxyrdpwv spolws, 
of xxi. 13. 

5. Both begin with the characteristic pera raira. 

6. Both end with a personal allusion to Simon Peter. 

7. Both contain two words occurring nowhere else in the 
New Testament, TBepids for the Sea of Galilee, and oyrdpiov 
for fish. 

4 Trenwus read the narrative inthe to be the Passover, and the miracle 
order in which we have it. Lib. 1. of the 5000 to have followed it im- 
cap. 22,§3. Therefore the error must mediately after on our Lord’s return 
have been made, if at all, before his to Galilee, either ignoring vi. 4, or 
time. It is curious that in this passage _ giving éyyis a retrospective meaning. 
he clearly supposes the Feast,of v. 1, 
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S fort are caremliv aatea ‘vi 4. and xxi 14), as would 
MAiITaT We Tse cust IL suDMemental anecdotes intended to be 
@dGec i th: orimma narravrve. And thus a better reason is 
SUCSSieo LUT tic IbserTuuL of vi. 4 than that commonly assigned 
lle Was mrerett 1c account for the muturades. 

(1 y Ole of these Pots taken smgly can any stress be 
jaic. DU taker cumuiat:ve!y they mav perhaps be allowed 
Welch as cOnETMAtory of & Hypothesis antecedently probable. 

iis apiecvaeni probability rests on the fact which all must, 
T thcuk. guow, thai the narrative of St John’s Gospel gains 
ms: sc-EIMe'Y 1: Cuherenct and natural consecutiveness, if we 
BUDp.s Tei ik ibé Drst dratt the seventh chapter was written 
BE Tue LMmMmscisic segue: af the 77th; and that when the two 
SUDpicmM=nis. chamers vi. and xxl came to be added, one of 
them ei iuseriaa in the wrong place. 

If this hypothesis be allowed. the Chronology of St John’s 
Gospei 15 at once cieared of difficulry: the nameless feast of v. 1 
15 & passover, and is to be identified with the passover of vi 4; 
and ocr Lord's ministry limited to two vears and a quarter. 


Since writing these notes. I have been interested to find 
that Ludelphus de Saxonia, whase Tita Christi was the great 
text-book of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, seems to 
take it for granted (without assigning any reason) that the 
sixth chapter of St John ought to precede the fifth. To those 
disciples of Ignatius Lovola, therefore, who are said to have 
drawn so largely in their preaching from the eloquent old Car- 
thusian, the hypothesis bere maintained would have seemed 
in no way strange. 

Greswell mentions somewhere, I think, that Mr Mann, 
whose book, “de annts Christi natali et emortuali,” 1s unknown 
to me, also inverts these chapters, in order to work out Ais 
theory of a one-year ministry. 

I may be wrong, misled by allowing the notion to become a 
dominant idea in my mind for some years; but, so far as I am 
at present informed, the point seems to deserve further dis- 
cussion. 


J. P. NORRIS. 
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bein Xeor Wa caem = Is not the Arzareth of our Apocrypha 
ammy te SPM Pee AV. ‘another land’) of that pas- 
SL, NITInteck IV ad “nerant translator mto a proper name?” 
The sunievcure Is we double merit of Ingenuity and sim- 
Wutty smu Wu Jcctear even more probable than it does at first 
suric = w2 tater w ver. 4), where the same phrase occurs, ‘et 
[W. A. W.] 
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fear of the gods’?’, But ‘Depressosque premunt ad terram’ 
follows ; and surely something external must be the subject to 
this, not the men themselves. 
68. Quae nisi respuis ex animo longeque remittis 
dis indigna putare alienaque pacis eorum ; 

‘now unless you drive from your mind with loathing all these 
things, and banish from you all belief in things degrading to 
the gods and inconsistent with their peace’. So I translated; 
and wrote this note: ‘putare is for an accus. subst.: see n. to 
1 418 repetam pertexere and 331: indigna putare is not a 
common construction, but Lach. illustrates it from Cic. de sen. 
4 ‘quis coegit eos falsum putare’ and Aen. vill 522; Fore. 
also exemplifies it from Virgil and Terence’. As in the notes 
referred to I have given at least six instances of the infinitive 
used by Lucr. for an accus. subst. and more than twenty for his 
use of it as a subst. generally, I certainly never anticipated my 
explanation being called in question. Older editors had got to 
the same meaning by reading putando for putare. But Mr 
Ellis says: ‘it seems to me that this is not the first impression 
the words convey; dis indigna putare with quae preceding must 
surely be ‘think them unworthy of the gods’; to separate the 
two clauses looks like an after thought, occasioned by the 
difficulty of longeque remittis’. But quae msi is simply quod 
nist haec, the relative serving at once for a connecting particle 
and a demonstrative pronoun, as in almost every page of any 
good author; in Lucr. as often as in any. Next remitto with 
an infin. is very good Latin, though not Ciceronian. But then 
for longe you want prorsum or the like. Then prorsum remities 
putare may mean ‘quite refuse to believe that they are un- 
worthy of the gods and inconsistent with their peace’. But 
this 18 Just the contrary of what the poet means. Well then 
indigna must be for digna; aliena for non aliena; on which 
principle you might construe Cicero's falsum putare not ‘to 
believe what is false, but ‘to believe that this is true’. But 
Mr Ellis goes on: ‘I think that the negative idea in these 
two words led Lucr. into a construction more Greek than Latin. 
As in 399 parcit in hostis is, not ‘refrains against his ene- 
mies, but ‘spares it to attack his enemies’-—’. But I must 
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observe that ‘neque parcit [telum] in hostis’ is as genuine 
Latin as there is; and that to say a construction is more Greek 
than Latin is to say Lucr. could not have used it, who like 
his contemporaries wholly abstained from Greek constructions. 
“So l. remittis putare dis indigna is in effect atque ita remittis 
ut putes dis indigna and might be translated, as in similar re- 
peated negatives in Greek, ‘and remove far from you the 
thought that they are worthy of the gods and compatible with 
their peace.” Yes, but that comes back to our old ‘prorsum 
remittis dis digna putare et non aliena pacis eorum,’ which is 
just what Lucr. does not say. 

116. Mr Ellis’ note on this passage comes to the question 
which he asks towards the end of it: ‘is it not possible that 
ft ut is sometimes represented by jit alone?’ My answer would 
be that for many years past I have looked on this as not pos- 
sible; and that every editor from Pius downwards, excepting 
Wakefield and Forbiger, but including Lambinus and Lachmann, 
is of the same opinion. Wakefield it is true calls them ‘editores 
temerarii et indocti’; but has nothing better to appeal to than 
his own foolish misapprehensions of other passages of Lucretius 
and the semibarbarous antiquarian Apuleius; and even him 3 
does not care to put to any real test. 

129. Tum perterricrepo sonitu dat missa fragorem. Tach- 
mann after carefully considering the passage itself and the 
whole sequence of the poet's argument, as well as the passage 
from Isidorus’ Origines, comes to the conclusion that missa 
cannot be right, as Lucr. means to say that this frightful hur- 
tling noise is occasioned by the bursting of the cloud, not by the 
emission of the wind. After long trying in my own mind to 
defend missa, I unhesitatingly came to the conclusion that it is 
indefensible. Mr Ellis says that it ‘makes very good sense’; 
but as he does not attempt to refute Lachmann’s argument, 
all I have to say is that it does not make the sense which the 
context requires. For ‘Saepe ita dat parvum sonitum’ Mr Ellis 
reads ‘Suppetat haud parvum ad sonitum’, altering three words 
and inserting a fourth. Surely too after all this gives but a 
feeble sense. In a former number I proposed torvum for par-. 
um, which appears to me to give to the passage everything it 
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wants, the alteration too being exceedingly slight, as in our 
archetype T and P must have readily interchanged : its first 
blunder is tergis for pergis. I would compare too in 237 tellens, 
for which I read pellens. And with reference to this I will for 
convenience take here out of its order Mr Elis’ note on 

563. ‘ Inclinata minent is retained by Lambinus and I think 
rightly ; it recurs perhaps in 1195 frons tenta mebat, 1.e. mine- 
bat’. But, as I have there shewn, Heinsius and Lach. have 
independently made the certain correction ‘frons tenta tume- 
bat’, ‘the brow tense and swollen’, which admirably suits the 
sense: the tu being omitted by perhaps the commonest of all 
errors in good Mss. My own correction of 563 ‘Inclinata tu- 
ment I look upon as almost equally convincing. For ‘minent’ 
is no Latin word, because ‘inminent, eminent, prominent’ are 
Latin, any more than ‘cumbunt’ is Latin, because ‘incumbunt, 
procumbunt’ are. The same may be said of many other com- 
pounds, where the simple verb is simply non-existent. But this 
which I thought was now universally admitted is not Mr Ellis’ 
theory; for he says: ‘for the same reason I would change fellens 
in 237 to cellens, as Wakefield, rather than pellens Munro, or 
pollens Lachmann’. Why ‘for the same reason’? because the 
word is non-existent? surely not a satisfactory reason for ac- 
cepting a mere conjecture of Wakefield ; though the only reason 
I fear to be given for many of his conjectures. Then if cellens 
existed, not in Lucretius’ rerum natura, but in rerum natura 
at all, why should it have the sense which is required here, 
and is exactly given by my pellens? For in my edition 
I unfortunately omitted to quote Pliny, x1v § 136, ‘ Campaniae 
nobilissima [vina] exposita sub diu in cadis verberart sole, imbre, 
ventis, aptissimum videtur’: to a custom of this kind Lucretius 
I doubt not here refers. 

154. If Mr Ellis will examine the context, he will see that 
what the poet emphasises is not the burning, but the noise 
made in burning; that therefore this emphasis is better given 
by my ‘burns with a more startling sound’, than by his ‘ burns 
more decidedly’: comp. especially 149 and 151. I quite agree 
with him that magis belongs to the whole sentence. 

258. For ‘et fertus’ of Mss. Lach. gives the simple and 
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certain correction ‘effertus’; older editors ‘et fertur’: it is pos- 
sible that Luer. wrote ‘ecfertus’ or even ‘exfertus’ on the 
analogy of exfociant (effugiant), which is the only case in which 
ex precedes f in the Corpus Inscr. Lat. vol. 1. Had our best 
Mss. been of the 14th or 15th century, I should have preferred 
ecfertus, as more likely then to be changed to et fertus. But 
that is not the case with Mss. of the 9th and 10th centuries. 
But Mr Ellis writes: ‘et fertur, which it is the custom at 
present to write as ecfertur, is supported by so very large a 
number of similar instances, as to make it probable that before 
J as before g [a misprint for q] a t, not ac, was the dominant 
spelling and pronunciation. So in Catullus, vi 13, etfututa, 
XXXvul 6, etguidnam, and in X 8, etquonam may be the 
right reading, rather than et guonam’ I have much difficulty 
here in catching Mr Ellis’ thought, or at all events the con- 
nexion of his thought. Does Mr Ellis mean to say that he can 
produce anything like an authority for maintaining that ex 
ever became et before f or g or any letter of the alphabet? 
There would be at least as good authority for saying cetera 
should be tetera, or cumulos should be tumulos, the occasional 
errors of Mss. even of a good age. Of course when you come 
to Mss. of the age of those of Catullus, you will find a strange 
word like ecfututa, effututa or exfututa written for instance et 
Sutura, but the r has just as much authority as the ¢, that is 
none at all, Similarly you will find ecguidnam written et quid 
nam, and I was going to say ecquonam written et quoniam or 
quonam ; but I see Mr Ellis reads et guonam. Such spellings 
have scarcely the weight of a schoolboy’s scribblings. But is 
there here some mystery I cannot penetrate? Twice in his 
Catullus he prints provintia: from his own and Schwabe’s 
critical notes I should gather this was a mere misprint; but 
it occurs in both the places where the word is found. 

285 286. Luer. has just been describing one of the many 
ways in which the lightning-flash is produced, followed by the 
thunder-clap : 

Quem gravis insequitur sonitus, displosa repente 
opprimere ut caeli videantur templa superne. 

To give sense here Lach. reads exprimere, Bernays occidere, 
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for opprimere. Instead of changing the genuine-looking oppri- 
mere, I made what I still think an almost certain correction, 
videatur for videantur, a very slight change, the scribe having as 
so often adapted the verb to the adjacent plural: in 467 the 
Mss. give videatur for wdeantur; ‘close upon it follows so 
heavy a clap that it seems to crush down from above the quar- 
ters of heaven which have all at once sprung asunder’: in my 
note I refer back to a former note in which I give several 
parallel instances from Lucr. and one from Terence: ‘At quem 
deum! qui templa caeli summa sonitu concutit’, which Lucr. 
imitates in 11 1100. The whole point of our passage is that 
the clap is so loud, it seems to bring down the sky on our heads. 
But Mr Ellis says on all this ‘videantur which is retained by 
Lach. need not be changed to wdeatur as Munro’. Yes, but 
Lach. kept it in order to make a much less probable correction, 
as he saw plainly the passage required essentially the sense 
I have given. ‘Here the subject to wdeantur seems to be 
lumina’. Any plural in the preceding paragraph might just as 
well be chosen for the subject as lwmina. With respect to 
11108 to which I refer in my note, Mr Ellis goes back to the 
old explanation without a word as to what Lach. says against it. 
To me omnes ‘all men’, in that passage seems as absurd as ‘ all 
flies’, ‘all sheep’, ‘all mice’, or any other living thing you like. 

296. I feel no doubt of Bernays’ correction “calidam 
maturo fulmine’, which I hit upon quite independently of him, | 
being right: the Ms. reading, even after Mr Ellis’ explanation, 
seems to me to be neither Latin nor sense. 

370. At all everits the insertion of res, so often omitted in 
our Mss., is critically as easy as that of sese for se; and to say 
the least makes the construction more easy and natural. 

428. ‘roused’ or ‘stirred’ were chosen by me as more 
poetical than, and yet almost the same in meaning as “set in 
motion”. 

475. It is just possible that omnibus might have the sense 
which Mr Ellis gives to omnis, but which omnis cannot have. 
I feel little or no doubt that ollis is necessary. 

483. <li could not possibly refer to halitus which occurs 
five lines before and is given as a mere illustration. 
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573. inclinatur enim retroque recellit 
et recipit prolapsa suas in pondere sedes. 

As Mr Ellis quotes me here against myself, I must in justice 
quote myself in defence of myself. In this passage, if any- 
where, I thought I had done something. I shewed that pondere, 
not pondera, was the reading of our archetype: I observed 
‘ prolapsa answers to inclinatur, reciptt sedes in pondere to retro 
recellit: falling forward out of its place is the natural force of 
prolapsa: see Fore. and comp. 1006: recut sedes in pondere 
then is a proper expression, not prolapsa wn pondera: a thing 
prolalitur trans pondera, tumbles beyond its balance or centre 
of gravity: thus Livy etc.’ Then, in answer to Turnebus and 
Lach. who asserted that only the plur. pondera had this mean- 
ing, I ransacked the language to prove the contrary, and to 
every instance they gave of pondera, I adduced a closely 
parallel example of pondus in the same sense. Not to be need- 
lessly prolix, I kept back many other instances, some of which 
I have given in my note to Attna 324, The passage I thus 
translated: ‘it leans over and then sways back again, and after 
tumbling forward recovers in equal poise its fixed position’. 
Mr Ellis after quoting my note asks ‘granting that prolapsa 
has this meaning, why should this necessitate pondere? recimt 
sedes in pondere seems to me slightly unnatural, in pondera not 
so’. But I must repeat once more that pondere is the real 
reading of Mss.: pondera is the conjecture. Then pondus is 
almost or quite synonymous with suas sedes, as in Lucan’s 
‘mutataque sidera pondus Quaesivere suum’; so that with pon- 
dera the meaning would be ‘brings back its state of stable 
equilibrium into its state of stable equilibrium’; whereas my 
reading gives this sense: ‘recipit pondus suum et manet in 
pondere suo’, the sense which Lucr. intended beyond question. 

600. ‘Idque is perhaps right.. “the void it has made”’: so 
Wakefield ‘nempe id quod hiatu fecerit’?. But Mr Ellis will 
find Wakefield and his followers alone to support him: ‘idque 
solus Wakefieldus se intellegere professus est’ says Lach. 

624. Mr Ellis here defends the second ventt, which Wake- 
field calls a ‘iucundissima repetitio’; Lach. ‘inanis et sine 
pondere repetitio’. Here too I side with the latter. 
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663. No doubt morbi may be argued for here, as is done 
by Mr Ellis and by Wakefield before him. But I have long 
come to the conclusion that it is not really defensible. 

715. Aut quia sunt aestate aquilones ostia contra, 

anni tempore eo qui etesiae esse feruntur. 

These two lines Mr Ellis compares with 729—731, and says the 
two passages seem so parallel as to explain each other. This 
parallel and his singularly forced explanation of 716 he will 
surely withdraw, when I point out to him that he has utterly 
misapprehended the construction of 716. The two vss. mean 
simply this: ‘because in summer there are north winds opposite 
its mouths, which [north winds] at that time of year go by the 
name of etesian winds’, So simple seemed to me the passage, 
that I did not think it necessary to illustrate it, as I might 
hhaye done from twenty Greek and Latin authors, who repeat 
again and again that etesian winds was the name given to the 
aquilones (Bopéa:) during a portion of the summer months. In 
730 I feel not the smallest doubt that quod must be written 
for quo. 

743, That the words in the sense given to them by Mr 
Ellis are Latin, I cannot believe. But if they admitted in 
themselves of this sense, the very next line would be in flat 
contradiction to it. And if this were not so, surely all our 
poetical associations would protest against it, Aeschylus’ mrepu- 
ryou épetpotat épecaspevor, Virgil's remigium alarum and remi- 
go alarum, plain imitations of Lucretius; Ovid’s remigium 
volucrum pinnas. 

799—805. Mr Ellis quotes the whole of these vss. and 
makes two conjectures: one in 800 where he proposes ¢ flustris 
for efflueris. This is a passage of the kind in which certainty is 
unattainable. But whether e flustris can signify ‘after being 
on the sea’ or whether the effect of the inhaled brine followed 
by a hearty meal be to produce fainting fits, all this is to me 
dark as an oracle. Ihave always found in my own case that 
the inhaled brine was invigorating, ‘Cum mare versamur prop- 
ter’, and had fancied it was so to the Romans as well. 

His other conjecture is in 804 where for the corrupt fer- 
vida servis he proposes fervida sorbus which would be, he says, 
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‘branches of boiling service-berries’. ‘Service-berries of which 
Pliny mentiuns four kinds, three of them vinous in flavour .. 
were actually made into a kind of wine (Plin. x1v 16).’ Yes, 
Pliny there, § 103, mentions that wine was made out of the 
sorbu or fruit of the service tree, as out of mala of all kinds, 
corna, mora, nuclet pine, etc. etc. But so:bus is a service-tree, 
and anything more strange than the notion of boiling a service- 
tree, a tree of large size, or even ‘branches’ of one, I cannot 
conceive. Fancy a fervida malus or a fervida pinus, or even 
what would be less odd, fervida witis: a boiling apple-tree, 
pear-tree, pine-tree, even vine. 

But though this will never do, it gives me an opportunity 
of recurring to this corrupt v. ‘At cum membra domuus per- 
cepit fervida servis’; as it strikes me the domnus would be a 
confirmation of what I proposed ‘At cum membra domus per- 
cepit fervidus, nervis Tum fit odor cet.’: the n of nervis was 
omitted and then written over the line and got afterwards 
attached to domus instead of nervis. Comp. too Horace Sat. 
11 4 51 ‘Massica si caelo supponas vina sereno, Nocturna, si 
quid crassi est, tenuabitur aura Et decedet odor nervis inimicus.’ 
This perhaps would tend to defend winz, which I said in my 
edition might be nght; though I still think wir? true. 

851. Mr Ellis defends partim, apparently much as Wake- 
field does; but to me the word conveys no meaning: I| cannot 
but echo Lachmann’s ‘ Lambinus rectissime raptim’: the change 
is next to nothing. 

951—-958. Mr Ellis quotes the whole of this difficult pas- 
sage: on 954 he says Galli lorica ‘the Gaulish cuirass’ is a 
rather forced expression. But he has failed to observe that this 
is the technical prose term for a steel cuirass, used by Varro in 
his description of it quoted by Lachmann and by me: the 
proper meaning of lorica being a leathern cuirass. Galli lorica 
I look on as a quite certain correction of Lachmann: the qua 
gives sufficiently the object of coercet. But says Mr Ellis ‘it 
seems to me that caeli lorica may possibly mean “the enclosing 
sky”, something like Spenser’s baldrick of the heavens bright’. 
But surely Spenser means simply the belt of the zodiac; no 
enclosing sky, but Varro’s ‘limbus Bis sex signis stellimicanti- 
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pointedly drawn to a matter like this, it ought not to be passed. 
over without notice. 

958. ‘raro corpore nerum’ says Mr Ellis ‘is in effect a 
more poetical form of raro corport neau etc.’: Lach. had said 
‘haec absurda sunt: nullum est enim rarum corpus quo res 
inter se coniunguntur. immo res ipsae raro corpore sunt, sive, 
quod idem est, raro corport’ nexu’: and I beg to side with 
Lach. 

971. First as to ambrosias: which Mr Ellis says is the 
Greek genitive, ‘though Lach. denies this because Lucr. else- 
where writes harmoniam harmoniat ; an inadequate reason, 
and one which would banish every individual peculiarity of 
grammar or construction’. Had Mr Ellis known that ‘vir pau- 
corum verborum’ better, he would have seen that he meant 
much more than this; that he meant something like the 
following : ‘ambrosias might be taken for the Greek genitive; 
but I think this can hardly be; for long before Lucretius’ time, 
when they adopted such Greek words, classical writers regu- 
larly gave them their own genitive: musae, musat, not muses; 
though later writers say nymphe, nymphes and the like. Liucr. 
himself has harmoniat. Take this v. made almost wholly up 
of Greek words: 

Et cycnea mele Phoebeaque daedala chordis: 
we are sure that Lucr. used the Greek form mele; but feel no 
less sure that the Latin form chordts is his: chordavs certainly 
we should reject. But be this as it may, leaving the form un- 
certain, I come to Mr Ellis’ reading of 971: 
Effluat ambrosias quasi vero e nectare tinctus : 

‘as if it were an offset tinctured with the true nectar of am- 
brosia whence it is drawn’: ‘because the tree 1s supposed to be 
dipt in ambrosia and then drawn out’. But how can effluat 
signify ‘to be an offset’? and how can functus e nectare mean 
‘tinctured with nectar whence it is drawn’? and how 1s this 
less prosaic than ‘the prosaic’ dénctus, which assuredly will not 
‘recede’ before this? But this gives me an occasion of mention- 
ing my own latest surmise: can efluat be said of the oleaster 
itself instead of the ambrosia and nectar coming from it? comp. 
Persius 111 20 ‘effluis amens’; and see Jahn there and his 
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quotation from Claudian; and comp. the double use of mano in 
many writers, where it is applied to the object out of which a 
fluid comes as well as to the fluid itself. In that case I would 
propose : 
Effluat ambrosius quasi vero et nectare tinctus. 

972. Lach. reads esca, in my judgment a certain correction : 
Mr Ellis would have escae, not so near the Ms. reading, and of 
more than doubtful Latinity; for then we ought to have quo not 


1069. Lach. reads uno for una: this I adopted, as the 
change is exceedingly slight and the passage thus gains in 
symmetry and agrees better with the context. I added in my 
critical note however the words: ‘uno is not certain’. This 
seems to me pretty much what Mr Ellis says here, though in 
more words. Compages I have not the least doubt is the 
accusative ; and vincla the nominative. 

1119 1120. Mr Ellis quotes my translation and says: ‘it 
is more natural to make commovet do double duty, ‘ubi caclum 
se commovet, quod nobis forte alienum (se commovet), a constr. 
in the manner of Thucydides’. It seems to me much less 
natural, and, if it is in the manner of Thucydides, that is least 
of all a reason why it should be in the manner of Lucr. who 
writes plain Latin, not involved Greek. 

1135. Mr Ellis says ‘for corrwmptum perhaps coruscum; 
bright after gloom or brighter than is natural to the climate’. 
This I fail to apprehend: a strange atmosphere comes, say 
from Egypt to Athens, which by being breathed engenders dis- 
ease. But the sun of Egypt does not travel with it: it is bright 
or gloomy, as the climate into which it comes is brightor gloomy. 

1199. Mr Ellis thinks ut est may be right: but the ut est 
of 1167, which he compares, is quite different. ‘The corre- 
sponding os év5¢yerar may well have been in his mind, while 
‘writing of the Athenian plague.’ I do not catch the connexion 
of ds évdéxerax with ut est or the Athenian plague. The Greek 
is equivalent to ‘ut licet’, ‘ut fieri potest’, or the like. But in 
LLuer. est cannot stand for licet, as in later writers. And, as 
Lach, remarks, at least it should be ut erut. 

H. A. J. MUNRO. 


A THEORY OF JOB XIX. 25—27. 


THE following extract from the Authorized Version contains 
the passage to be discussed, together with a portion of the con- 
text which will be seen to have an important bearing on the 
argument :— 

xix. 20 My bone cleaveth to my skin and to my flesh, and I 


21 


am escaped with the skin of my teeth. Have pity upon me, 
have pity upon me, O ye my friends; for the hand of God 
hath touched me. Why do ye persecute me as God’, and are 
not satisfied with my flesh? Oh that my words* were now 
written! Oh that they were printed in a book! That they 
were graven with an iron pen and lead * in the rock for ever! 
For I know that my redeemer liveth, and that he shall 
stand at the latter day upon the earth: and though after 
my skin worms destroy this body, yet in my flesh shall 
I see God: whom I shall see for myself, and mine eyes 
shall behold, and not another; though my reins be con- 
sumed within me. But ye should say, Why persecute we 
him *? seeing the root of the matter is found in me. Be ye 
afraid of the sword: for wrath bringeth the punishments of 
the sword, that ye may know there zs a judgment. 


In ver. 26 it appears from the italics that the words 
though, worms, body are interpolations and do not correspond 


1 Or simply, “ thus "_SN"1DD for 
nbscip>, which occurs in Chap. xii. 3. 
But the rendering in the text is usu- 
ally preferred. 

2 Some hereby understand the de- 
Claration in ver. 25 sq.: others, his 


‘‘ fortwihrenden Betheuerungen seiner 
Unschuld ” (Dilimann). 

3 The letters being cut in the rock, 
and the lead then infused (Rashi). 

4 «For ye say, How will we persecute 
him! whereas...” (Ewald, &c.). 
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And my eyes behold’, and not another, 
When my reins are consumed within me. 


“That the language (continues Conant) here refers to an 
existence beyond the grave is asserted by the latest and best 
interpreters. Ewald, in many respects the ablest of the recent 
translators and interpreters of the book, regards this as unde- 
niable ; and the view which restricts the language to an earthly 
hope, is opposed to the proper force of the words, to the connec- 
tion of thought, and to the spirit and tenor of the whole book.” 
Cocceius, Vaihinger and Schlottmann are referred to in corro- 
boration of this second view. 


C. Restitution [or Vindication] tn the Present Life. 


Mr J.J.S. Perowne, in the Appendix to his Hulsean Lectures, 
states the third view, which limits Job’s anticipation to the hfe 
present, and in support thereof refers to Bernard (ed. Chance) 


and Havernick. 


‘J would render the passage as follows: 


I, even I, know that my Redeemer liveth, 

And that at the last He shall stand upon the earth (it. dust); 
And after my skin has been thus pierced through, 

Yet from my flesh’, I shall behold God, 

Whom I shall behold for myself, 

And mine eyes shall behold and not a stranger's. 

My reins are consumed within me. 


1 This strong expression recurs in 
Job xlii. 5, and there it is not literal, 
nor does it refer to a future life:—“I 
have heard of Thee by the hearing of 
the ear: but now mine eye seeth Thee.” 
Cp. xxxiii. 24—26. In Exod. xxiv. 10, 
11, seeing God does not refer to life 
beyond the grave:—‘ also they saw 
God, and did eat and drink.” 


2 Of those who limit Job’s anticipa- 


tions to this world some, as Havernick, 
here adopt the form B, and make 


Job assert his confidence that though 
reduced to a mere skeleton, without 
skin or flesh (xxxiii. 21), he should 
yet behold God. Umbreit formerly 
held this view, but has since adopted 
B as a whole.. Rosenmiiller in his 
second edition maintains A. Bishop 
Warburton is conspicuous as a de- 
fender of C. Delitzsch adapts the 
form B to the theory A, laying stress 
on the expression 18 '3*}. But com- 
pare note 1, 
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The last line probably alludes to Job’s longing for the time 
when God shall appear to maintain his cause against his friends, 
and to make his innocence clear......The close of the book, 
where Job is recompensed in this life for all his losses and all 
his calamities, comports best with the obvious meaning of his 
words in the passage under consideration, that he hopes in this 
life, in the body, in his flesh which he now wears, to see God 
face to face, as his righteous Avenger, maintaining his cause, 
and putting his adversaries to confusion.” 


Remarks on the foregoing interpretations. 

The rendering A is non-literal in respect of the word body, 
which is not expressed in the Hebrew. Some indeed think 
that the “this” refers to the body to which Job may be sup- 
posed to point; but others read “thus,” or refer “this” to the 
“skin” alone’. Perhaps the following a priori argument may 
tend to a solution of the difficulty. The first hemistich, in ver. 
26, refers to the SKIN, and the second to the FLESH. Now 
according to all precedent, “skin” and “flesh,” occurring thus 
together® should be conceived of as parts of one whole. In the 
context of this very passage they are so used: “ My bone cleav- 
eth to my skin and to my flesh” (ver. 20). We are led then 
a priori to assume from the parallelism that the skin and flesh 
spoken of are parts of one and the same body, instead of refer- 
ring the former to the mortal body and the latter to the resur- 
rection-body. Consider the following alternatives. 

(i) If the word body be wrongly interpolated, we have in 
the first hemistich a reference to the destruction of the skin 
alone, while in the second something is predicated of the flesh 
alone, But it would be unnatural in English to say in the 
sense required by the Reswrrection theory: “when my skin is 
destroyed, I shall see God in my flesh;” and in Hebrew the 
difficulty is precisely similar. We should be driven then to 
refer skin and flesh alike to the mortal body, there being no 
reasonable doubt about the reference in the former of these 
two words. 

2 Others supply, “shall be”—« After &c. then this shall be.” The Chaldee 
has NT ‘AN. ® For “skin” alone see xviii, 13, 
9—2 
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(1) If the word body be rightly inserted, it still does’ not 
follow that its reference is to be restricted to the first hemistich; 
but it is on the contrary a priort probable, both from the paral- 
lelism and from usage elsewhere, that the said “body” would 
include the “skin” of the first hemistich and the “flesh” of 
the second as its component parts. 

In B the parallelism is preserved, the verse in question being 
taken as descriptive of a vision of God to be enjoyed spiritually 
when flesh as well as skin should have been destroyed; but it 
is not certain that the rendering “without my flesh” 1s in accor- 
dance with Hebrew usage. The renderings of A, B and C, as 
regards this particular, may be included in the one expression, 
“OUT OF my flesh’;” this being taken to imply in the one case 
that, I, being in my flesh, shall look out therefrom and see 
God;” and in the second case that, “I being out of my flesh, 
shall see God.’ The former is no doubt a possible meaning, 
but it is doubtful whether the second is admissible. 

In C the more natural of these meanings is adopted, and 
the parallelism is at the same time preserved, both “flesh” and 
“skin” being referred to the same (mortal) body; but if Job is 
expressing his assurance of restitution in this life, it is not quite 
obvious how to account for his intense anxiety that his words 
might be written®, and graven in the rock for ever, (ver. 23, 24). 
Moreover the argument from the ending of the book is not 
improbably fallacious, for it does not appear that Job was really 
expecting such a vision of God as is there described. Does it 
not rather take him by surprise*? Ifso we must reconsider our 
conclusion. 


1 Given in the A. V. margin. cessor, a8 in Deut. xxix. 21; Dan. vii, 


2 But this objection disappears when 
by those ‘‘ words” we understand his 
former assertions of his innocence, and 
take ‘J) IN) antithetically: ‘Yet I 
know, &c.” The meaning would then 
be: “Yet I shall be satisfied without 
their being placed on record, for I 
know that I shall be vindicated open- 
ly.” It still remains, however, that 


the use of D1) JINN is unfavourable. 


to 0, Op’ is used naturally of a suc- 


24. For AM5 in connexion with JON 
see Isai. xxx. 8; Ps. cii. 19, ANT ANDSNH 
NNN 12. On *3N) see Dillman, 

3 In the sequel, “the Lorp answered 
Job out of the whirlwind” (xxxviii. 1; 
xl. 6). From the marked correspond- 
ence of NNT PY ANY (xlii. 5) 
with IN) 3*Y) (xix. 27) we may infer 
that the aspirations in xix. 25—27 were 
then satisfied; but against the notion 
that Job was expecting that satisfac- 
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As regards an expression in ver. 27, A, B and C, may per- 
haps be described as alike inadequate, Some have felt so un- 
satisfied with the rendering, “my eyes shall behold, and not 
another,” that they have had recourse to such a rendering as: 
“whom I shall see on my side... and not as an enemy*”—a fact 
which may be accepted as testifying to an apparent want of point, 
or rather to an inappropricteness of emphasis, in the expression 
“not another.” Surely, from the general tenour of the book, 
we might expect the direct opposite: “whom I, yea and others 
too, shall see,” for Job is anxious from first to last to be vindi- 
cated in the eyes of others, and the predicted vision of God is 
connected, this way or that, with his vindication. I shall in the 
sequel propose a translation which will obviate this difficulty 
and at the same time do away with the apparent disjointedness 
and want of connexion which the usual renderings of ver. 27, 
exhibit*, This translation is opposed however, as will be seen, 
to all of the foregoing theories, and favours that which I proceed 
to notice briefly before entering upon the discussion of the 


original Hebrew. 


D. Vindication’ after Death. 


There is something to be said‘ for the theory that Job is 
simply looking for a vindication after death, without reference 
to a permanence or renewal of vitality, The supposed strong 
assertion in the verse last mentioned would seem indeed to be 
fatal to this theory; but all appearance of assertion disappears 


tion are the expressions of disappoint- 
‘mont, TM ND (xxiii. 9); DY NN ND 
(xxiv.1); WWwWN ND (xxv.14). He does 
mot expect recovery: see xvi, 22; xvii. 
15; xxx. 23; et passim, In xxxiii. 25, 
26 Elihu encourages him as one-that 
has lost hope. 

2 But would not this require IN 
(alii. 24), or V¥ (xix. 11), or HN (xxx. 
21)? Bernard’s view explains t X9, 
‘but is (I think) not quite satisfactory 
asawhole. See note 1, p. 144, 


2 In Aand C the last clause comes 
in yery abruptly. In B and the Au- 
thorized Version the inconsecutiveness 
is made to disappear, but by expedients 
of doubtful propriety. 

8 D, not G, is alluded to further on 
‘as the Vindication theory. 

4A word here against the miscon- 
ception that I consider this theory 
proved. There is much to be said 
against it—as also against every other 
which has been proposed. See p. 152, 
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when the new rendering of the clause is adopted. With this 
remark I pass on to discuss the passage in detail. 


VERSE 25. 


spipy sey Sy poms om xa ony oon 

bye] The full phrase BIN bys) occurs in Numb. xxxv. 
19 sq. and elsewhere: “The revenger of blood himself shall slay 
the murderer, &c.” For 983 alone in the same sense Gesenius 
quotes’: “And they shal] be unto you cities of refuge from the 
avenger.” It has indeed been denied that the meaning “avenger 
of blood” is here appropriate; but (1) the balance of testimony 
seems to be in favour of the view that Job is contemplating a 
vision of God to be enjoyed after death, and (2) there are reasons 
for concluding from the context* that the hope of an avenging, 
in some sort, is appropriate; for in ver. 22 Job's “friends”. are 
described as his persecutors* and as devourers of his flesh, "WD 
waren nd, and in the immediate sequel (ver. 29) he warns 
them to beware of the punishments of the sword. 

PANN] “Et postremum super pulvere staturum.” He will 
“stand at the latter day,” or “remain‘ last,” upon the earth. 


The meaning of PAS is made to vary with that of bye, where- 
by some understand God, and others a human avenger’. The 
former view is adopted by Bernard (ed. Chance): “I know Him 
to be a Being whose existence will have no end or limit. So in 
Isa. xlvii. 12, God says, {TAN “INT PWN IN, I am the 
first, yea, I am the last.” But, “Selon plusieurs commentateurs 
YN) signifie celui qui dans la postérité me lira, me vengera et 
me déclarera innocent, et par JINN) on entend la génération, 
qui, dans un temps éloigné, me rendra la justice que me refu- 
sent mes contemporains” (Cahen). Elsewhere }JIMN is an 
adjective, but some make it here a noun: “ein Nachmann auf 
dem Staube wird erstehen.”’ It is however too much to say, 
with Hahn, that if the parallelism be observed, the word “kann 
nur substantivisch genommen werden.” 


1 Numb, xxxv. 27. ¢ But can Di), used of persons, have 
2 See also xvi. 13. this meaning? 
® Comp. ver. 28. 5 See note 2, p. 144. 
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spy by] This may mean upon earth’, as in Job xli, 23: 
“Upon earth there is not his like, who is made without fear.” 
Compare v. 6; viii. 19. Or it may mean over my ashes: ‘Vide- 
tur seopo Jobi melius convenire ut “BY intelligamus de pulvere, 
in quem brevi redacturum se iri Jobus exspectabat;” but the 
former meaning is perhaps more appropriate and more conso- 
nant with the analogy of the book’. 


VERSE 26. 


rove mine WAP) MNT 1p? Wy ons 

“IMN] Is this to be taken as a Preposition or as an Adverb? 

1, If it be a preposition it may have either the local mean- 
ing behind or the temporal meaning after, Now the obvious 
meaning of the phrase “\Y “MN would, I think, be “behind 
my skin,” &c., with reference to the flesh beneath and beyond’; 
and not, “after my skin,” i.e, when it is destroyed and is no 
more. But since the preceding }7MS and perhaps this verse 
itself, seem to require a temporal meaning, we are possibly right 
in rejecting the prepositional rendering altogether, 

2. The adverbial rendering, “postguam destru«erint hance 
cutem meam,” is advocated by Gesenius, who quotes 937] “NN 
7) Job xiii. 7), and DIN AN yon MN (Lev. xiv. 43)— 
the more complete construction being that of Ezek. xl. 1, “MN 
YT ANIA Wk. The objection of Hirzel, based on the 


1 Others make “PY the arena or — * Compare Perizol (in Bomberg) :— 
scene of contention (like the Latin 530 12Pp Yn Mpp '> 7h, The 
@ulvis), comparing the P28) (Gen. meaning of the preposition "MN varies 
xxxii. 25, 26), and wadalew (Umbreit). with that of its noun. Contrast "N& 
2 Tt may be added that the use of 129713 (Cant.ii.9) with 91307 NN (Gen. 
ay Sy is opposed to the direct and ix.28). If MNt be referred proleptically 
Smmediate reference of 583 to MON. to WI, we may render:—" And be- 
Willmann writes: “Und war statt neath my skin they have stricken 17, 
‘5 )p’ cher 77) zu sagen da Gott sonst yet from wry Fresu” &c. i.e. “though 
icht auf dem Staube sich erhebt wenn a deadly blow, a wound more than 
Sr erscheint; ohnedem erscheint Gott, _ skin-deep (Levit. xiii. 3), has been dealt 
‘<p. 38, gar nicht auf der Erde, son- me,” &c. Perhaps we should compare 
SJem spricht aus dem Sturme sein ent- ii, 4, 5, noticing that Job says in xix, 
cheidendes Wort.” But cp. xxxi. 14. 21: “the hand of God hath touched 
Dillman ultimately identifies the me." He seemed smitten beyond re- 
Sica with Hloah. See P. 8. 1v. covery (ii. 9). 
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fact that 15) does not follow immediately upon “MS, is unim- 
portant: suffice it to remark that we are dealing with a poetical 
passage, and that a changed order of words is sometimes re- 
quired by the law of emphasis. 

12p3] The word is generally allowed to mean, pierce, smite, 
destroy, and Is, x. 34 is referred to—S1123 wrt *33D 3). 
But what is the construction? On this too there is something 
like a general agreement, but it may be doubted whether the 
commonly received opinion, wiz. that the word is to be taken 
impersonally’, is quite satisfactory. If Job is represented as 
expecting a Ox} to arise, whose function it would be to take 
vengeance on his “friends,” why should not THEY be the sub- 
ject of 15937 In ver. 22 they are described as devourers of 
his flesh ; why not therefore keep up the figure and render : 

And after that, as to my skin, THEY have destroyed this, 
&c. t.e. when they have quite made an end of me, my avenger 
will yet arise? The clause quoted from Is. x. 34 favours the view 
that }5)9) may imply destruction by external violence at least as 
naturally as the wasting of disease, for the action is there per- 
formed with an iron instrument, om p32. The language 
of Job is figurative throughout the passage, which follows (be it 
observed) immediately upon the words \Yay/n xd ™YADi 
“and are not satisfied with my flesh?” For this remarkable 
figure compare: “ When the wicked, even mine enemies and 
my foes, came upon me fo eat up my flesh, they stumbled and 
fell” (Ps. xxvii. 2); “ Have all the workers of iniquity no know- 
ledge? who eat up my people as they eat bread, and call not 
upon the Lorp” (Ps. xiv. 4); “Therefore all they that devour* 
thee shall be devoured” (Jer. xxx. 16); “who pluck off their skin 
from off them, and their flesh from off their bones: who also 
eat the flesh of my people, &c.” (Mic. ii. 2,3). We see then 


1 We may notice in passing that the they are. Le Clerc takes an indefinite 
expression ‘‘impersonal” is sometimes ‘ homines, nempe mali” for the nomi- 
used inaccurately. In such a phrase, native to })p). For the “impersonal” 
é. g. a8 ‘‘man sagt,” there is an inde- use Job vi, 2; xv. 28; xvi. 10; xxiv. 
Jmite but not an impersonal usage, for 2—4, &c., are referred to. 
personal speakers are referred to, al- 2 Compare Gal. v. 15. 
though it is left undetermined who 
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that Job might, according to usage, have described his enemies. 
as the destroyers of his flesh, even if there had been nothing in 
his own person to suggest the figure; but regard being had to 
his actual condition, the figure becomes specially appropriate, 
They say that he is a sinner because a sufferer: he disputes 
the inference: he looks to his wasted frame: its utter destruc- 
tion would be to them a proof that they were in the right: it 
would be their triumph: and from this point of view Job de~ 
scribes them as his actual destroyers. 

MNt]. It is not clear to what MN refers: if to the skin, 
we might for distinctness read: “after that, as to my skin, 
they have destroyed THAT.” It is indeed objected that MNT, 
being feminine, cannot refer to YY, which is masculine; but 
to those who regard the construction as one of apposition— 
“this” viz. “my skin”—rather than of direct concord—“this 
skin of mine,” the objection does not seem insuperable. If ‘MNT 
refers to the “body,” the construction of Gen. iii. 15: “he shall 
bruise thee [as regards] head,” may be compared. In this 
case too we may avoid contrasting “skin” and “flesh” after the 
manner of the rendering A, by referring MNT to both hemi- 
stichs, as the parallelism—next to be considered—suggests. 


On the parallelism of "YY and “WIAD. 


Tn support of the view that the NY mentioned in the first 
hemistich of ver. 26 and the WA of the second ought, from 
@ priori considerations, to be taken as parts of one and the 
same body, I shall first refer to Biblical usage, and next to the 
testimony of various translators, who agree in this particular, 
although holding diverse and contradictory opinions on the 
general meaning of the passage. 

1. To begin with THE IMMEDIATE CONTEXT; we have skin 
and flesh mentioned together as parts of one and the same body 
in ver. 20: “My bone cleaveth to my skin and to my flesh, and 
I am escaped with the skin of my teeth.” Compare: “My 


1 Hog, i. @. hme ossium meorum matione non merebatur; hoe quod illis 
compages, corpus meum, quod non no- eommonstrabat” (Rosenmilller). See 
minat, quia corporis nomen pri defor- also note 3, p. 185. 
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flesh is clothed with worms and clods of dust; my skin is 
broken, and become loathsome”’...... “Thou hast clothed me 
with skin and flesh” (Job vii. 5; x. 11); “My flesh and my 
skin hath he made old” (Lam. i. 4). See Lev. vii. 17; Numb. 
xix. 5. The expression “skin of flesh’ occurs several times in 
Lev. xiii. See too Ezek. xxxvii. 6, 8, 10°; Mic. i. 1—4°*, &c. 

2. The authority of versions and commentaries likewise 
favours the view that WW and “&Y/3 are not to be contrasted, 
but to be taken as parts of one and the same body. 

In the obscure LXX. rendering the contrast is avoided : 

25. oda yap Ort aévvacs éoriy 6 éxAvew pe MéAXwY emt 
yns 26. avaornoat ro Séppa (al. odua) pou Td avavtTdoiv 
Tatta’ mapa yap Kupiov tabrd pot cuvererécOn, 27. & eyo 
éuavte cuvetriotapat, & 6 opOarpos pou Ewpaxe Kal ov GAXos, 
mavra 5é ol ouvTeréXeoTaL ev KONTO. 


In the Syriac there is a direct parallelism between skin and 


flesh: 
ims (so UAor y01] off Urato (so 


and so too in the Arabic: 


usphy dey tha els le Jey 

The Vulgate does violence to the first hemistich in order 
to preserve the parallelism, assuming that the second points to 
a@ resurrection : 

Et rursum circumdabor pelle mea, et in carne mea videbo 
Deum meum. 

With this compare Schlottmann’s argument for the nega- 
tive rendering® of the preposition in "W3D: 

“Nun bemerkten wir aber bereits ver. 26 dass die negative 
Auffassung des } in "W3/> fiir den Zusammenhang natiir- 
lichere ist. Anders war’ es freilich, wenn man mit Hierony- 
mus in dem ersten Gliede das JN? 1/3 iY von dem 
Umgeben mit einer neuen Haut verstehen kénnte, was aber 
jetzt noch schwerlich irgend jemand als sprachlich miglich 
vertheidigen wird.” 


Aben Ezra takes W/3 as well as “WW? to be included in the 


1 Quoted on p. 140. 3 Quoted on p. 149. 3 See p. 141. 


 ~ 
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MN}, briefly remarking, 
27031 "wr ‘pv PAT yD 

For another attempt to preserve the parallelism, see Men- 
delssohn’s Bible, wherein the “MN is made to apply to both 
clauses alike, thus: 

Wann lange schon diese Haut zernagt, lange schon Gott in 
meinem Leibe nimmer sichtbar ist. 

Vatablus writes : 

“Locus obscurus in quo multa subaudienda, ut intelligatur. 
Ac post pellem meam perforatam,......ac dolores meos qui con- 
triverunt istud os [sing. pro plur. ¢.e. hee ossa mea] et a carne 
mea [i.e. post carnem meam attritam, h. e. post afflictionem per- 
pessam in carne mea] videbo Deum.” 

Thus we see that the testimony in favour of the parallelism 
of "Wy and 5/3 is very varied, whether we argue from Biblical 
usage or from the opinions of commentators on the passage in 
question. Those who see therein the doctrine of an incorporeal 
future life, hold that a joint or successive destruction of skin 
and flesh is spoken of; those who maintain the theory C either 
agree grammatically with these last, or conceive of the WI as 
a something which remains when the “\p of the same body has 
been destroyed: while even of those who argue for a Reswr- 
rection, some, as Jerome, are found who sacrifice the first 
hemistich in order to preserve the parallelism. 

wry]. I propose to render the jo as in A and O, but 
to understand “WW of dead-flesh, in accordance with the fol- 
lowing analogies. 

The word is used (writes Gesenius), “de carne pecudum que 
comeditur, Exod. xvi. 12; Lev. vii. 19; Numb. xi. 4, 13...; 
Job xxxi, 31, in laude hospitalitatis ; y2W3 Ry) ward jn’ ‘5 
—ubi est qui carne ejus (i.e. dapibus ejus) satiatus non sit?” It 
is also used of inanimate human flesh, as in 2 Kings iv. 32, 34: 
“And when Elisha was come into the house, behold, the child 
was dead...and he stretched himself upon the child; and the 
flesh of the child waxed warm.” Compare: “In the portion of 
Jezreel shall dogs eat the flesh of Jezebel” (2 Kings ix. 36) ; 
“And I will cause them to eat the flesh of their sons and the 
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flesh of their daughters, and they shall eat every one the flesh 
of his friend in the siege’ and straitness, wherewith their ene- 
mies, and they that seek their lives shall straiten them” (Jer. 
xix. 9); “The dead bodies of thy servants have they given to 
be meat unto the fowls of heaven, the flesh of thy saints unto 
the beasts of the earth” (Ps. lxxix. 2). We may add that W2 
is opposed to &%53—“And shall consume the glory of his 
forest, and of his fruitful field, both soul and body “IY! WBID 
"W” (Is. x. 18); and to Fi; “Now the Egyptians are men, 
and not God; and their horses flesh, and not spirit” (Is. xxxi. 3), 

A very striking illustration still remains to be quoted’. 

“And I will lay sinews upon you, and will bring up flesh 
upon you, and cover you with skin, and put breath in you, and 
ye shall live... And when I beheld, lo, the sinews and the flesh 
came up upon them, and the skin covered them above: but 
there was no breath in them...So I prophesied as he com- 
manded me, and the breath came into them, and they lived, 
and stood up upon their feet, an exceeding great army” (Ezek. 
xxxvii. 6, 8, 10). 

Here we have first the “flesh,” &. making up the mass of 
the body: next the “skin” giving completeness to its form: 
but as yet no breath nor life. In Job xix. 26 we may suppose 
this sequence reversed: the Wy being destroyed, a dead shape- 
less mass of \Y/I remains: 

And after that, as to my skin, they have destroyed this, 
Even from my flesh 
And from my dead-flesh } T shall see God. 
Thus Job is made to express the assurance that when his 
“skin” had been destroyed, and when he should have been 
reduced to a shapeless mass of “flesh,” still from that flesh* he 


1 See also Numb. xii. 12: ‘‘as one 
dead, of whom the flesh is half-con- 
sumed.” 

3 If ‘‘ to see God” (=to see His day 
xxiv. 1) means to see traces of divine 


retribution in the world [p. 144], the © 


proposed rendering would amount to 
the following: ‘“‘I shall see that day 
when I am in my grave;” or, “I shall 


have the satisfaction of being vindi- 
cated when I am dead.” Compare the 
“« qudacissima prosopopeia”’ of Is. xiv. 
4 sq. In Ezek. xxxii. 31 we have a 
very striking parallel:— ‘Pharaoh shall 
see them, and shall be comforted over 


—_ 
——— 
ee 
— 


all his multitude, even Pharaoh and —=_ 


all his army slain by the sword.” Here 
emotions are poetically ascribed to the 


am 
—_ 
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should see God: his innocence would be asserted though the 
worst came to the worst: an avenger would arise over his 
mangled corpse. In the verse thus rendered there is a vigour 
and fierceness of assertion, well suited to the character of Job 
and to his desperate condition. Though reduced to the last 
extremity he was sure that he should still be vindicated: “till 
I die I will not remove my integrity from me” (xxvii. 5): 
“Though He slay me, yet will I trust in Him’” (xiii. 15), 

Although the above rendering of the preposition in "WI 
(which is common to A, C and D) is grammatically simple, 
it may be well to notice and propose for consideration certain 
others*. 


I4t 


Negative renderings of “W2h. 

() Vatablus, as we have seen, makes “\Y “INN and 
wd parallel, rendering the one “post pellem meam” and 
the other “a carne mea,” in the sense, post® carnem meam 
attritam. In support of this rendering the DAM of Job iii. 11 
is sometimes quoted :—* Why did I not die from the womb?” 
Compare JOI ywW5, “a transgressor from the belly.” But 
DM and }3 naturally associate themselves with a particular 
epoch, viz. the time of birth: they carry with them a temporal 
meaning : and:hence also DFM and ft925 may have a temporal 
meaning. We could not however argue from this to a temporal 
meaning of ~/3 unless it were first shewn that 9¥/2 alone 
might be used as marking an epoch; and although a suitable 
usage occurs in Heb. v. 7—“ Who in the days of his flesh, when 
he had offered up prayers and supplications, &c.” it has yet to 
be shewn that there is in the Old Testament any analogous use 
of "WI. 

(ii) But the negative rendering is more usually presented 
in the form, “out of my flesh,” in the sense, “frei vom Leibe.” 


deai Pharaoh, very similar in kind to 
those which the proposed rendering 
of xix. 26 would make Job ascribe to 
himself after death. Job will rejoice 
to be yindieated: Pharaoh “consola- 
litur se tot tantosque penarum ha- 
bere socios.” Cp. Job iii. 18; xxi. 33. 


— 


1 ‘The true rendering of this verse is 
doubtful. 2 Seo also P. 8. 

3 I call this rendering “negativa” 
because when posteriority is predi- 
cated of one thing with respect to an- 
other, the presence of that other is 
thereby negatived. 
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On this Dr Pusey remarks’ that, “The rendering of "YAS, 
without my flesh, adopted by Davidson, ii. 227, from Ewald, &c. 
‘is unidiomatic and unnatural. }/ can no more, of itself, mean 
without, than our from. Where we might render without, the 
meaning is gained from the context.” 

Various passages, which are quite inappropriate, have been 
loosely quoted in support of the simply negative rendering 
“without,” which we must be careful to distinguish from the 
common privative rendering of the }D. An example of the 
latter occurs in Ps, lxxxiii. 5: “Come and let us cut them off 
from [being] a nation;” where the ceasing to be a nation 1s to 
result from the cutting off—a construction clearly unsuited to 
Job xix. 26, where the being without flesh does not result from 
seeing God. In Mic. iii. 6, (wrongly quoted for the negative 
rendering) we have another good example of this privative sense : 
“There shall be a night to MD, from vision t.e. heding all 
vision from you,” as Dr Pusey rightly remarks. This appears 
plainly enough from the parallelism, as shewn by the English 
version: “Therefore night shall be unto you, that ye shall not 
have a vision; and it shall be dark unto you, DD), that 
ye shall not divine; and the sun shall go down over the pro- 
phets, and the day shall be dark over them. Then shall the 
seers be ashamed, and the diviners confounded: yea, they shall 
all cover their lips; for there is no answer of God” (Mic. iii. 6, 7). 
Here the lack of vision results from the “night” which falls 
upon the prophets, and there is a necessary connexion between 
the two. 

_ But the passages most frequently quoted in support of the 
negative rendering are : 

Job xi. 15 BIDD 735 NYM IN 

Job xxi. 9 SINBD by onna 

The former of these seems at first sight to the point, but 
perhaps the {> here should rather be taken in connexion with 
the verb N&3, in the sense of taking away from :-—“<Then 
shalt thou lift thy face aloof (or away) from blemish.” In Job 
xxi. 9 we find a still more precarious illustration of the required 


1 In his Daniel the Prophet, ed. 2, p. 509. 
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negative rendering, for there is a natural contrast between 
peace and fear, the former producing an absence of the iatter. 
“Their houses are peace, without fear”—or as we might say, 
“at peace from fear,” ¢.¢, without fear by reason of their being 
at peace. 
Others have quoted Is. xxix. 18, 
smo psy wy qunby Saxp 
«A caligine et tenebris, i.e. remotis tenebris, oculi cacorum 
videbunt.” 
~ But it may be doubted whether the foregoing explanation 
(Rosenmiiller's) of the verse is the true one. There is indeed 
an obvious contrast here described between the former gloom 
and the succeeding light, but is not this expressed solely by 
the natural antagonism between the ideas of seeing (ANT) and 
darkness ('758), without the help of the supposed negative use 
of 5? In Is, ix. 2, such a way of expressing the same con- 
trast is chosen : “the walkers (o's) in darkness have seen a 
great light,"—not, the people that walked &c. | So in Is, xxix. 
18, we may take the rendering of the Authorized Version: 
“And in that day shall the deaf hear the words of the book, 
| and the eyes of the blind shall see out of obscurity, and out of 
darkness”—where it is predicted that persons described as 
“deaf” shall hear, and persons described as “blind” and in 
darkness, looking. out of that darkness shall see: “the blind 
shall see FROM AMID their darkness,” not, “remotis tenebris.” 
The removal of the darkness is implied by M)'NN, just as in 
the first hemistich the removal of deafness is implied by 
TYAW), whereas explicitly the persons there in question are 
described as “deaf.” Neither this, then, nor any one of the 
foregoing illustrations can be said certainly to favour the re- 
Q"2ited negative use of [D. 


Partitive renderings of "WI. 


(i) Taking the jb partitively we may read: “After they 
have destroyed my skin and my flesh (lit. of-my-flesh) ;” the 
‘Partitive accusative being used because the flesh is not so 

‘Somnpletely. destroyed but that something of it—a mangled 


am 
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corpse—remains, For partitive uses of } see Gesen. Thesaur. 


800. b. 


(ii) Or we may suppose a zeugma and aposiopesis. The 
same word 9%) occurs in ver. 22, followed by 1PIwN xd. 
Would not ver. 26 have seemed to end very naturally: “when 
they have penetrated my skin, and of my flesh HAVE HAD 
THEIR FILL, IY wID)"? Perhaps then we may suppose 
\Bp3 to carry with it another verb, which the recurring "W201 
marks out as the YA of ver. 22, from which same verse this 
whole passage springs. Thus the construction would be ex- 


plicitly incomplete :— 


After that, as to my skin, they have destroyed that, 
And of my flesh **** I shall see God. 


mbx MINN] It seems best to understand this of the traces 
of Divine retribution, as shewn in Job’s vindication; although 
Rabbinic commentators and others have referred it to afflictions’: 
“the hand of God hath touched me” (ver. 21). In chap. xxiii. 9, 


the same verb is used: “On the left hand, where he doth work, 


Ins wd, but I cannot behold him ;” and there Job’s anxiety 
is that his innocence might be established. It recurs in xxiy. 1: 
“ Why...do they that know Him not see His days (1° 71 xr 
i.e, His days of vengeance on their oppressors. Notice especially 
ver. 12, cp. xxxv. 14. I shall assume then that in chap. xix. 26, 
Job looks to have his innocence asserted: a 5X3 would arise 
after his death to vindicate him, and in the fact of that vindica- 


tion* he would “see God.” 


VERSE Y. 
spendin yr mms oO ws 


spa ‘nya sop 


mn boy. Consumuntur renes met in sinu meo. 


This clause is probably indicative of strong desire, sc. for the 
realization of what had been before described. The word 


1 Rendering MINN as a present, So 
Rashi, ovpoon pfy 2A roam. 
But xlii. 5 shews that Job had not seen 
God before. Hence MINN must be pre- 


dictive or optative. But see P.S. v. 

* God would be seen indirectly, 
through the action of the Goél. Com- 
pare ii, 5—7 with xix, 21. 


aie 
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sb is used elsewhere of ardent longing: “My soul longeth, 
yea, even fainteth for the courts of the LorD” (Ps. lxxxiv. 2) ; 
“My soul fainteth for thy salvation : [but]* I hope in thy word. 
Mine eyes fail for thy word, saying, When wilt thou comfort 
me?” (Ps. cxix. 81, 82). Cp. Ps. cxliii. 7. “Bene igitur Hierony- 
mus verba nostra vertit: reposita est hac spes mea in sinu meo” 
(Rosenmiiller). Compare further, *MYSD 99ND, Ps. xvi. 7. 

‘S) TIAN “38 WN]. This clause, as commonly render- 
ed, seems fatal to the view that Job simply looks for vindica- 
tion after death ; but another rendering may be proposed, which 
is consistent with that view, and which has the advantage 
of joining the two clauses of the verse harmoniously together. 
Instead of reading them disjointedly, 

Whom’? I shall see for myself... 
My reins are consumed— 
we may thus connect them :— 


Whom that I {rien see... 
may J 


My reins _ soon consumed. 
are 


tz. €. whom to see has been, or is, my consuming desire. 

There are two slightly different ways of arriving at this 
rendering. 

1. It is remarked in the grammars that the infinitive may 
stand for the future &c., and vice versa. Subjoined are some 
examples *. 

In Prov. i. 2—6 YL" breaks in upon a series of infinitives, 
and is perhaps best rendered as below; “To know wisdom and 
instruction ; To perceive the words of understanding ; To receive 

the instructions of wisdom, justice, and judgment, and equity ; 
To give subtilty to the simple, to the young man knowledge 
and discretion. THAT the wise MAY HEAR and increase learn- 
Ing, and the man of understanding attain unto wise counsels. 


. * There is no contrast in the ori- shallsee Him...” ? 
Da, The parallelism shews that 8 The small capitals will shew where 
AnSs expresses desire. I have given the quasi-infinitival rend- 
the Af this verse is a mere reiteration ering by way of suggestion and without 
®elative seems otiose. Why not “I authority. 


Journal of Philology. vou. 111. 10 
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To understand a proverb, and the interpretation ; the words of 
the wise, and their dark sayings.” Similar parallelisms occur 
in Prov. ii. 8, and v. 2: “That thou mayest regard mney) 
discretion, and that thy lips may keep (\7¥3*) knowledge.” 
Compare Prov. xx. 25: “It is a snare to a man that he should 
devour (yo) that which is holy, and after vows to make en- 


quiry ” cpa). Prov. xxviii. 21: “To have respect of per- 
sons (0°35 “397) is not good: and THAT for a piece of bread a 
man SHOULD TRANSGRESS” ($Y5*). Is, lviii. 5, 7: “Is it to 
bow down (207) his head like a bulrush, and to spread 
(Y°') sackcloth and ashes under him?...Is not this the fast 


that I have chosen ? to loose (MH) the bands of wickedness, to 
undo ("W) the heavy burdens, and to let the oppressed go 
(mby) free, and that ye break (\PMIN) every yoke? Is it not 
to deal (05) thy bread to the hungry, and that thou bring 


(N°3M) the poor that are cast out to thy house? when thou 
seest the naked, that thou cover him (\M'D3)), and that thou 


hide not thyself (ooynn) from thine own flesh?” Compare 
1 Sam. i. 3; Prov. xxi. 35; Hos. 1. 6; Ezek. vin. 6; Esth. 
vili. 6 ; Lam. iv. 4; Job xxxii. 22; and conversely Ezek. xxi. 20. 
In Lev. ix. 6 we read: “This is the thing which the LorpD 
commanded that ye should do, WYyF MN MY,” and in Deut. 
xxxiil. 11: Smite through the loins of them that rise against 
him, and of them that hate him, that they rise not again” 
(it. from that-they-rise, PD\P'"}9). Let one more example 
(from Ps. xvi. 7) suffice: “THAT I SHOULD BLESS [= to bless] 
the LorD who hath given me counsel, even in the night-seasons 
have my reins admonished me.” 

2. The construction above illustrated may be regarded 
from a slightly different point of view. Of MINN "WS, if 
isolated from the context, a not unnatural rendering would be, 
“that I may, or might, see.” Compare Gen. xi. 7; Deut. iv. 
40; Dan. i. 8. Lee indeed asserts boldly that the relative ren- 

1 For the full form of this construc- should be] called” (Hos. ii. 1); and 


tion compare ond “DONWON Dipisa. see the next paragraph. 
‘* Instead of their being [Jit. that they 
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‘SS SNFIN be correct; but (this objection to it being supposed 
surmounted) it agrees well with the general tenour of the con- 
text, and may be said to account more naturally than any other 
theory for some of the more remarkable expressions employed 
in the passage. 

1. “Oh that my words were now written, &c.” (ver. 23, 24). 
“Désespérant de se faire écouter par ses adversaires, il émet le 
voeu qu’au moins la postérité lui rende justice” (Cahen). He is 
confident of ultimate vindication, and is anxious to have it 
known that he all along expected it. When it comes he will 
not be alive to speak for himself, and for this cause he is anxi- 
ous that his confidence might be placed imperishably on record. 

2. His adversaries are devourers of his flesh (ver. 22), 
and he threatens them with “punishments of the sword’ 
(ver. 29). It is then natural to understand by Goél (ver. 25), 
an avenger of blood’, who should maintain his cause against 
those adversaries after his death. 

3. THEY are the destroyers” of his “skin,” &c. (ver. 26). 
This is more forcible than to take 15/93 “impersonally.” The 
verb is used of external violence in Is. x. 34: “And he shall 
cut down the thickets of the forest WITH IRON.” 

4. Skin and flesh are to be taken as parts of the same 

body, whatever be the precise significance of the FIN}. 
5. Wa, dead-flesh, that which remains when the "\y, which 
completes the form of the body, is subtracted. Conversely in 
Ezek. xxxvil. 6—10, first flesh is added to the dry bones, then 
skin covers it, and lastly life is breathed into the bodies thus 
completed. 

6. “Even® from my flesh,” though only a mangled corpse, 
I shall see God, sc. in my vindication. This expresses a hope 
against hope suited to Job’s tone and condition. 

7. Thus to see God, viz. by being vindicated after death, is 
a partial satisfaction: “It has been my earnest desire to be vin- 
dicated while yet alive, and thus to see God with my own 


1“Q earth, cover not thou my 3 This does not necessarily exclude 
blood” (xvi. 18). a lingering hope that it may yet be 
27 So Rashi. Compare xvi. 11. well with him in life. 
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he will even hide his face from them at that time, as they have 
behaved themselves ill in their doings.” (Mic. ii. 1—4). 

This illustrates both the parallelism of skin and flesh, and 
the destruction of Job’s flesh conceived of figuratively as the act 
of his adversaries: in one respect it illustrates more especially 
the partitive renderings (p. 143) which describe the successive 
destruction of skin and flesh. Contrast moreover the expression 
hide His fuce (ver. 4), with Job's eb se rUMN, I shall see God. 

Gi) Those who think Job xix. 25—27 hopelessly obscure 
would perhaps prefer a rendering which reproduces the ambi- 
guities of the Hebrew. The views A, C, D may be extracted 
from the following version: 

I know that my avenger liveth, 

And in aftertime shall stand upon [this] dust, 

And after that, as to my skin, they have destroyed this, 

And from my flesh, I shall see Eloah, 

Whom that I might see for myself, and mine eyes might be- 
hold, and not another, 

My reins have consumed within me. 


The view B (now a favourite) may also be included, if 
instead of, “from my flesh,” we read ambiguously, “out of my 


flesh.” 


@ii) The negative rendering of "Y3 has many advocates 
but not many grammatical parallels. Philippson has in the two 
hemistichs of v. 27; Leb and ohne Kérper. Delitzsch (so Gese- 
nius g.v.) refers to Numb. xv. 24: “If ought be committed by 
ignorance, TIM "YH, without the knowledge of the congre- 
gation, &c.”” This illustration is perhaps in a manner appro- 
priate, but less so some others which are adduced, with the 
remark that the required negative rendering is, “eine ziemlich 
haufige Gebrauchsweise dieser Praposition.” So far as the usage 
of } is concerned, the rendering: “from my flesh,” has certainly 
the advantage; but it must be granted that the argument from 
the parallelism favours those renderings which introduce a joint 
or successive destruction of “skin” and “flesh.” This argument 
does not however oppose itself to the rendering “from my 
flesh,” where “flesh” is complementary to “skin;” for as in 


<i 
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the first hemistich of ver. 20 a process of destruction is de- 
scribed, while the part which escapes destruction is mentioned 
by way of contrast in the second: “My bone cleaveth to my 
skin and to my flesh, and I am escaped with the skin of 
my teeth;” so in ver. 26 we may contrast the remaining "W3 
with the 9) already destroyed. But lastly, it may be urged 
(as above on “N) that the use of a preposition is subject to 
some modification from its noun; granted then that a certain 
meaning of } is in the abstract admissible, we should have still 
to ask whether that meaning is admissible in connexion with a. 
particular noun’, And would not the rendering, “without* my 
Slesh,” sound strange to the Hebraist, even if there were one or 
two different connexions in which } might mean “without”? 

(iv) The rendering, “from (=in) my flesh,” is psycho- 
logically not without harshness, Simpler in itself, if hard to 
accommodate to the context, is the meaning: “of my flesh, or 
kindred,” which would naturally describe the Goél. See Gen. 
ii. 23; xxxvii. 27; xxix. 14; Jud. ix. 2; 1 Chron. xi. 1; Neh. vy, 
5. Omitting Eloah, we may read: “And hereafter he shall 
stand upon this dust (yea, after my skin, &c.), and of, or from, 
my flesh® I shall see***”; sc, the kindred Goél, who would 
spring from his ashes. As regards Eloah, we may now suppose 
(1) that Job suddenly rises above his original conception of a 
human avenger into the unexpected climax: “werd’ ich schauen 
—Gott” (Ewald. See Dillmann) ; or (2) that by seeing God he 
means seeing His just judgement executed by a human instru- 
ment*; or (8) that Eloah may stand directly for a human 
arbiter. So Wolfasohn, quoted by Bernard, on xvi 20. For 
the non-literal seeing, cp. again Ezek. xxxii. 31. If Job's hope 
is in posterity, xx. 10 is a natural retort. Cp. Ps. cix. 13. 

(v) Perhaps greater prominence should have been given to 


1 Could we (as Chance puts it) write 
DINO WYN for “A man without eyes”? 

2 Simpler perhaps than this would 
‘be the privative rendering, “ So that I 
no longer have any flesh,” where we 
detach the affix (Ps. oxy. 17), and carry 
on the idea of destruction from the 


oe 


preceding clause. Compare Job xxxiii. 
21: ‘His flesh is consumed away, that 
it cannot be seen.” 

3 Elsewhere, I think, }} follows Mtn 
in Ex, xviii, 21 only. 

4 «Thou shalt be to him instead of 
God” (Ex. iv. 16). 
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the rendering: “ From [the state of] my flesh I can see God.” 
It is grammatically simple and has been adopted by many. 
Against it compare xxiii. 9, quoted on p. 144. But in Numb. 
xxiv. 7, according to a common rendering, “I can see,” means 
“T can see in prospect, or foresee:” “I can see him (or it), but 
not now; I can behold him (or it), but not nigh,” i.e. I can see 
an the distance. So Job might say: “I can see (in prospect) a 
manifestation of God from or with respect to, my flesh =I can 
foresee my vindication after death.” 

(vi) Some details in Job xix. 25—27 being exceedingly 
obscure, I have thought it well to propose for consideration 
various expedients which have suggested themselves, although 
In some cases I do not myself think them very plausible, 
Details apart, the theory D has the twofold advantage of being 
suggested by the context and not contradicting anything which 
occurs elsewhere in the book’. Against A is the fact that the 
argument proceeds precisely as if Job had no idea of a resurrec- 
tion: also A contains a solution of Job’s difficulties, and thus 
makes the actual ending of the book, with its appeal to his 
ignorance, an anticlimax. The argument against B is similar, 
unless “ Future Life” means an imperfect and shadowy exist- 
ence, in which case B would approximate to D. Against C, 
unless limited to mere Vindication, is the absence of any sub- 
sequent trace of the hope involved: moreover it is not required 
by (if consistent with) the plan of the book that Job in the 
midst of his perplexities should know what was to be their end: 
while there are independent arguments for the view that the 
Goél is conceived of as one who should appear after Job’s death. 
Thus much as regards the form of Job’s utterance; but what 
allowance is to be made for the poetical nature of its expres- 
sion, and for the style and purport of the book as a whole, and 
whether the theory A, if wrong as an interpretation, be not a 
right (or the only possible) application for a believer. in the 
resurrection, are questions of importance which still remain to 
be discussed—questions hawever which are more or less un- 
suited for discussion in the Journal of Philology. | 


C. TAYLOR. 


} ‘Mais ces éclairs sont toujours suivis de plus profondes téndbres.” 
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attempt has been made to trace the history of the MS. I 
have endeavoured to do this, and propose here to give briefly 
an account of my researches, which have perhaps been more 
interesting to myself than I can make them to my readers, 
especially as they have led to so little in the way of definite 
result. 

The MS. is a large folio of parchment consisting of 191 
leaves, excluding the fly-leaves at either end. It contains the 
eleven plays in the following order: 1. Plutus, 2. Clouds, 
3. Frogs, 4. Birds, 5. Knights, 6. Peace, 7. Lysistrate, 8. Achar- 
nians, 9. Wasps, 10. Thesmophoriazusew, and 11. Ecclesiazuse. 

The text is in a cursive hand, the scholia in the margin for 
the most part in small uncial characters, which were probably 
adopted in order to discriminate the commentary from the text. 
The scholia were not written at the same time as the text, be- 
cause generally the ink is of a different colour, but they were 
probably added by the same hand, because we frequently find 
lines of the text, which had been accidentally omitted, given in 
the margin in the same ink as the scholia and the same cursive 
writing as the original text. 

The MS. has been corrected in parts by at least three dif- 
ferent hands, one a tremulous hand of nearly the same date as 
the MS. -itself, another in blacker ink of the 14th or early in 
the 15th century, whose alterations are particularly frequent in 
the Clouds, and one if not two still later in the Lysistrate 
and Thesmophoriazuse, of which I shall have to speak more 
particularly by and by. 

On the fly-leaf at the beginning we read: ‘Aristophanis 
Codex Optimus cum argumentis et scholiis anonymi. Scriptus 
seeculo x. Ita censebat Cyrillus Martinius Florentinus’’ By 
the kindness of my learned friend Signor Francesco Palermo, 
late librarian to the Grand Duke, I am informed that this 
Cyrillo Martini was a Priest, coadjutor of Biscioni who was 
made librarian of the Laurentian in 1741. He was intrusted 


1 This has given rise to a curious most precious is the celebrated Aristo- 
error in Murray’s Hand-Book, where phanes, copied in the 10th century by 
apropos of the Ravenna Library we Cyrillus Machirius, a Florentine.’ 
read: ‘Among its MS, collections the 
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by Biscioni with the task of describing and cataloguing the 
Greek MSS. in the Library, and was doubtless a competent 
judge. . 

Bekker indeed says that he does not see why the Ravenna 
MS. and those of Aischylus, Sophocles, and Demosthenes in the 
Laurentian, which have a strong resemblance to it, should be 
thought older than the 11th century. But Herr Miiller, of 
Florence, who has spent his life in the thankless labour of copy- 
ing and collating MSS. for other editors, and Dr von Velsen 
both assign them to the 10th century. We shall probably be 
right if we suppose that it was written some time during the 
last century of the Basilian dynasty, which came to an end in 
1057, and in one of the monasteries, so richly dotated by the 
later princes of that family, ‘in which’ (to use Mr Finlay’s 
words) ‘the monks were living together rather like clubs of 
wealthy bachelors than as holy societies of virtuous cenobites.’ 
(History of the Byzantine Empire, B. 1. c. 1.) Such persons 
were more likely to select the works of Aristophanes for their 
library and to pay for the production of a costly and sumptuous 
book, for such it must have been, than their successors, when 
Isaac Comnenus had confiscated the endowments of the monas- 
teries and when consequently they were tenanted no longer by 
the younger sons of noble houses, but by the sons of peasants 
completely ignorant of pagan literature and fanatically pre- 
judiced against it. 

Now for the history of the MS. It is at present in the 
Biblioteca Communale of Ravenna, also called Biblioteca Clas- 
sense, because it belonged to the monks of Classe of the Camal- 
dolite order. At the dissolution of the monasteries under the 
French both convent and library were made over to the town, 
and thus the books were saved from dispersion. 

The convent, which owes its foundation to 8. Romualdo, was 
originally adjacent to the church of S, Apollinare in Classe, two 
tiles outside the walls of Ravenna. In 1512 it was attacked 
by the French troops, and its Abbot, Andrea Secchini, slain in a 
vain attempt to defend it. The monks for safety removed to a 
place within the walls, and built the stately convent which still 
bears their name, According to the Annales Camaldolenses it 
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was begun in 1512, and over the principal entrance 1s the date 
1523, indicating, I suppose, its completion in that year. 

There appears to be no record of the time when, or of the 
person by whom, the library was founded. Perhaps it was the 
Cardinal Giulio della Rovere, Archbishop of Ravenna from 1566 
to 1578, who is mentioned in the Annales as having been 
‘Insignis Benefactor ordinis Camaldolensis. He may have in- 
herited something of the bibliomania which distinguished the 
Dukes of Urbino, to whose principality his family had succeeded 
by favour of Sixtus IV. In the library itself is a portrait of a 
former monk, the Padre Canneti, under which is an inscription 
recording that he enriched the collection ‘selectis et copiosissi- 
mis codicibus.’ His ‘floruit,’ as I was told, was in the begin- 
ning of the last century. There is nothing to shew how or when 
the Manuscript of Aristophanes was added to the library. The 
present librarian told me that he had heard from his predecessor 
a tradition that it had been bought for a very small sum at a 
book-stall in Rome. Perhaps it was among the acquisitions of 
the Padre Canneti. But though the clue to its recent history 
thus fails us, let us see whether we cannot recover it at an 
earlier period. 

The Aldine Edition, the Editio Princeps, of Aristophanes 
was published at Venice in 1498. It contains nine of the 
Comedies, z.e. all except the Lysistrate and Thesmophoriazuse. 
In the Latin Preface Aldus says ‘Decimam Lysistratam ideo 
pretermisimus quod vix dimidiata a nobis haberi potest.’ It 
does not appear that he or his editor Musurus had even heard 
of the Thesmophoriazuse. In this edition there was an im- 
portant omission in the Paw (lines 947—1011, ed. Dindorf, from 
To Kavodv...to Tov 8 otorvgev) which was indicated by the word 
Aelret, and instead of the three concluding lines of the same 
play, — 

@ yalpete, yaiper av- 
Spes, nav Evvérnobé poe 
TraKkovvras edecbe, 
we read Acitret. 
mraxobvras édecGe. 
These lacunz were not supplied in the second, or Juntine, 
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edition, published at Florence in 1515. In the preface Bernard 
Junta, dedicating the book ‘nobili patritio domino Francisco 
Accolto electo episcopo anconitano,’ says: ‘Putabam, vir doc- 
tissime, duas quoque notioribus his addere posse nondum ab 
aliis impressas, que cito forsan abs te nostra ope his novem 
comitate legi poterunt, in forsan Euphrosyni bonini preceptoris 
tui et aliorum tuorum pariterque nostrorum amicorum promissa 
irrita quod credere nequeo in leves abibunt auras.’ 

The printing of this edition was completed, as the colophon 
informs us, in the month of September, 1515. 

Early in the following year the same printer put forth for 
the first time the two plays alluded to in his preface to the 
former volume, the Thesmophoriazuse and Lysistrate. ‘His 
summa manus imposita est quinto kl’ Februarii m.p.xv. Leonis 
Pape nostri anno tertio, i.e. according to our modern reck- 
oning, January 28, 1516. In the preface, also addressed to 
Francesco Accolti, Bernard Junta says: ‘Venit, mi Francisce, 
expectata dies illa in qua ex urbinate bibliotheca antiquissi- 
mum Aristophanis exemplar nacti sumus ibique inter alias 
Avoworparny Kab Oecpopopiafoicas id est Lysistratem et Cereri 
sacrificantes feminas non alias visas comedias invenimus hasque 
et tuo nomine cudere tibique dicare, amicorum optime, visum 
est. He then complains of the corruption of the text, and 
in a note at the end adds: ‘Habes candide lector nusquam 
hactenus impressas binas Aristophanis comedias...quas ex codice 
adeo yetusto excerpsimus ut altera interdum dictionis pars ibi 
desideretur’ This is by no means a correct description of the 
MS. for it implies that its leaves had been worn or its writing 
defaced by age, which is not the case. Is this mere carelessness 
or deliberate mystification? Euphrosyno Bonini, above mention- 
ed, was a native of Florence, and, as Poccianti in his Catalogo 
degli autori Fiorentini tells us, at one time Professor of Greek 
Literature in the University of Pisa. He also translated Galen, 
and Bandini in his Catalogue of the Laurentian Library says of 
him: ‘Fu dei piu distinti discepoli d’Angelo Poliziano, tanto 
che nel 1497, assai giovane, scrisse e recité nel duomo di Firenze 
Yorazione inaugurale per la solenne riapertura del pubblico 
studio e piu che fece stampare a’ Giunta non pochi autori Greei 
e Latini’ 
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Franceso Accolti was no doubt the same person whom Bembo 
in a letter to Bibbiena, dated April 19, 1516, speaks of as dancing 
attendance at Urbino upon the Duchess Dowager and the Lady 
Emilia and professing to the former lady that he had been in 
love with her for five lustres and a half. According to the 
morals of that time a Bishop elect might thus conduct himself 
without blame. At all events the dedication seems to imply 
that Francesco Accolti had some interest at the court of Urbino. 
Perhaps also Giuliano dei Medici, who had been sheltered at 
Urbino in troubled times by the Duke Francesco Maria and who 
was himself distinguished for his love of letters, was induced to 
exert his powerful influence with the Duke, who, as matters 
then stood, could not well refuse anything to one of the Medici. 
Giuliano died on the 17th of March following; the troops of 
Leo invaded the duchy, and entered Urbino on the 30th of May. 
On the 18th of August Lorenzo, the Pope’s nephew, was made 
Duke of Urbino in place of the deposed Francesco Maria. Thus 
the precious manuscript was borrowed, and in consequence of 
the troubles which followed, neither restored nor reclaimed. 

This is more probable than that it was restored and sub- 
sequently stolen from the watchful guardianship which in 
peaceful times protected the library of Urbino. At all events 
this was not one of the hundred and sixty-five Greek MSS. 
which were in the library when it was transferred to the 
Vatican by Alexander VII., in the year 1658. 

How and when the MS. came into the Library of Urbino 
are questions as obscure as how and when it was carried away. 

Duke Federigo, the founder of the library, commenced 
making his collection of books about the middle of the 15th 
century. He spared, we are told, no pains or cost in securing 
MSS. either in Italy or abroad, and he had 30 or 40 persons 
employed as copyists. Vespasiano, of Florence, who was one of 
his agents, writing about the year 1463, gives a list of the 
authors whose works were then in Federigo’s collection. Of 
the Greek classics he mentions Aristotle, Plato, Homer, So- 
phocles, Pindar, Menander, Plutarch, Ptolemy, Herodotus, Pau- 
sanias, Thucydides, Polybius, Demosthenes, Aischines, Plotinus, 
Theophrastus, Hippocrates, Galen, and Xenophon; but Aristo- 
phanes is not named. (Dennistoun’s Dukes of Urbino, Vol. I. 
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p. 158 ; Zanelli, Za Biblioteca Vaticana, ch. v.) We may there- 
fore conclude that the MS. had not then been acquired. 

Tt may have been added to the library subsequently either 
by Federigo or by Guidobaldo I, who succeeded in 1482 and 
died in 1508. The latter was also an accomplished scholar and 
conversed with fluency in Greek, but Aristophanes is not men- 
tioned in the list of his favourite authors given by Castiglione 
(Dennistoun, Dukes of Urbino, Vol. u. p. 81). His youthful 
and warlike successor Francesco Maria della Rovere had pro- 
bably no more inclination than money to spare for making 
additions to the library, at least during the early years of his 
reign. The MS. was therefore in all likelihood brought to 
Urbino not later than 1508, On the other hand if it had ex- 
isted in a library so well-managed and so liberally thrown open 
to students as was that of Urbino before the year 1498, the date 
of the first Aldine edition, Aldus himself could scarcely have 
failed to be aware of its contents’. On the whole therefore I 
conclude that it was added by Guidobaldo to his collection 
between 1498 and 1508, probably during the comparatively 
tranquil years which followed his restoration to his Dukedom 
in 1503. It had a brief sojourn there, having been borrowed, 
as we have seen, in 1515 and in all probability never returned. 
That the Thesmophoriazuse and Lysistrate published by Ber- 
nard Junta early in 1516 were printed directly from the Ra- 
venna MS,, and not from any transcript of it, is to my mind 
clear from internal evidence by a comparison of the texts. In 
the MS. itself I noticed a curious confirmation of the fact. 
Faint pencil marks have been drawn across the text, corre- 
sponding with the pagination in the Juntine edition, with (so 
far as I observed) only one exception, and that was when 
the unusual length of two lines had deranged the calculation. 
T noticed also on one page of the MS. a printer’s black thumb- 
mark. 

I mentioned before that in these two plays the MS. had 
been corrected by at least one later hand not found in the rest 
of the volume, and chiefly employed in inserting the names of 
the interlocutors omitted by the original writer. These inser- 


+ ThegreatDukeandthegreatprinter cated to Guidobaldo his editions of 
were on friendly terms. Aldus dedi- Thucydides and Xenophon. 
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tions are made in a reddish ink and are due as I believe to two 
different hands, the later corrector having used an ink like but 
not identical with the ink of the former, and also having imitated 
his hand. 

In the Royal Library at Munich, among the books which 
formerly belonged to the Fugger family, the great merchant 
princes of Augsburg, is a MS., numbered 492 in the catalogue, 
eight inches long by six wide, on good paper, containing, znter 
alia, the Thesmophoriacuse and Lysistrate. The writing seemed 
to me to belong to the early part of the 15th century, and M. 
Halm, the eminent librarian, whom I consulted, agreed with me 
as to the date. On the binding inside are the words iwavvou 
Tov poiRavou eiwe (sic), indicating doubtless the name of its 
possessor previously to its acquisition by the Fuggers’. 

I have no doubt that this MS. is a transcr.pt of the Codex 
Ravennas, made by some one who had pretensions to scholar- 
ship and therefore ventured on emendations, while he was not 
so accurate in mere transcription as an ordinary copyist would 
have been. If I am not mistaken the transcript was made from 
the Ravenna MS. after it had been corrected by the earlier of 
the two hands I have spoken of, and before it had been correct- 
ed by the later. The earlier corrector may have been the 
writer of the Munich MS. the later, the editor employed by 
Bernard Junta. The selection of these two plays by the copyist 
shews that he was aware that they were not found in the 
ordinary MSS. of Aristophanes. The writer was probably a 
Greek, one of those who were induced to turn their attention to 
the copying or commenting of the ancient authors, because the 
newly awakened enthusiasm of the west had made it a profitable 
trade. The paper itself seems to be of Italian manufacture, but 
this does not militate against my hypothesis, because from the 
middle of the fourteenth century paper imported from Italy 
seems throughout the Greek empire to have superseded the 
inferior paper manufactured at home. 


W. G. CLARK. 


1 The wrong accent on efu seems to About this ‘John of Bevagna’ I have 
show that the owner of the name was __ not been able to find anything in our 
not a Greek, The name is probably to University Library, even with the as- 
be translated ‘Giovanni di Bevagna.’ _ sistance of Mr Bradshaw. 
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lier part of the chapter has described by a series of indicatives 
(ovx eEvBplSopev—ovx érraipopeba—evBovror yryvoueBa) the 
actual conduct and character of the Peloponnesians. Archida- 
mus then proceeds “ And in action we always prepare against 
our opponents on the supposition that they are taking wise 
counsel: and we do not need to ground our hopes on their pre- 
sumed blunders, but on our own secure foresight.” Gdller 
keeps srapacxevaloueOa, but does not shew how the following 
ov...6e7 is to be understood. | 


THUCYDIDES, L. 141. 

ot ToLodroL ovTE vais TANpOdYTES OUTE TreLas OTPATLAS TrOANA- 
ais éxtréutrewy Suvavtat, amd Tay idiov Te Gua atrovres Kat amo 
Tav aut ay Sarravavtes. 

Nearly all editions have ard tay avrdév without comment. 
Poppo has avrdy, but in his note says “ vulgo avréy, quo ambi- 
guitas evitatur.” Other passages support avra@y as Thucydidean 
Greek (though Biggs says that Thucydides uses ta avrap 
here only), but the distinction or variation “their private pos- 
sessions,” “their own possessions,” is unmeaning. tay avTay on 
the contrary yields the very sense wanted. “The. Peloponne- 
sians are workers of their own land (avroupyot) and have no 
foreign possessions” says Pericles; “their resources are all at 
home: such a nation cannot send. out fleets or armies often, 
since they have at one and the same time to be away from their 
own property and yet to draw their expenses from the same.” 
The land and property at home must deteriorate by the absence 
of the cultivators, and yet this same must supply the sinews of 
war. The advantage which the Athenians on the contrary had 
in their foreign possessions is set forth later in this speech by 
Pericles, and by Archidamus in Thue. 1 81. 


ARISTOPHANES, Acharn. 988. 


tab t én rd Seirvoy aya xal peyara 8) dpovei, 
tov Blov & é€éBare Setypa trade ta wrepa mpotav Bupav. 
The amount of words lost here must be the equivalent of 
elSes @ eldes @ in v. 971, and the general sense appears to be 
rightly given by the scholiast: Acxadrodus érretyet, o7revdet, 
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orovodter repl 7d Setrvov. Hence Meineke (in his Vindiciae) 
proposes obrool 8 émréntal r’ él x.7.0., which seems better 
than Bergk’s ides & rovd'; émetyer wept x7.. But Meineke 
goes on to say “recentissima aetate Henricus van Herwerden 
indicavit Aristophanis locum in Rav. sic scriptum legi émré- 
potai 7 éml 7d Setrvov, quod sane mirum est Bekkeri oculos 
fugisse.” If the Ravenna manuscript does contain this, the 
lacuna is half supplied: for the rest we might take Meineke’s 
odtoct 8, or read cides of ext. But any way érrépwras even as 
a conjectural emendation suits the passage well: “see you how 
he is all in a flutter (eager, excited) for the feast?” Similar 
uses of wrepoicOat, avarrepodcGas are referred to by the lexi- 
cons; and especially to the point is the play on the various 
senses of mrepoiv, avamrepody in Aristophanes’ Birds, wv. 1436 
1445: 

&. & Satpone x) voubérer mw’ adda wrépov. 

Tl. viv tot Aéyov wrepd ce. &. wal was dv doyous 
avSpa mrepdceias ot; IL. mwavres tor doyous 
avarrepobvrat. >. mdvtes; II. ovK dxijoas 
Srav Aéywow of marépes Exdorore 
toils purérais ev roto xoupelos radi; 

Sivas yé wou 76 perpaciov Autpédns 

Ayov averrépwxey dal imendareiv. 

6 8é tus Tov adrod dyolv ei rpaypdia 

dverrrepdcbat cal memorioba tas ppévas. 
This use of dvarrepodcOa: in Aristophanes (and the passage 
shews it to have been a common one at Athens) recommends 
€ntépwtat as a good verb to fill the gap in the line of the 
Acharnians. Nor need the occurrence of mrepd in the next 
line offend. For even if it be thought that it suggests a weak, 
alliterative sort of pun, Aristophanes is so often guilty in 
this kind, that it is scarcely an objection. 

W. C. GREEN. 


11—2 


NOTES ON THE SUPPLICES OF ASCHYLUS. 


isch. Suppl. 336. 
tis 8 dv hirous wvoito Tovs KEeKTNPEVvoUS ; 

I cannot see that Boissonade’s conjecture dvorro is prefer- 
able to the reading of the MSS., which Dindorf retains, provided 
that a proper explanation be given to the word ¢idous. If 
dirous be understood as in Hom. Jl. 111. 163, 

odpa ibn wpotepov Te Toa TOUS Te Hidous TE, 

where mnoi are Helen’s relatives by marriage and didou her 
blood-relations, the meaning will be: ‘But who would purchase 
relatives as possessors?’ t.e. ‘Who would give anything for a 
relative as a husband? To this the king replies: 

aévos pév ovTw petlov aiferat Bporois, 
which Mr Paley rightly explains: ‘hoc modo, nempe consoci- 
andis familiis non modo propinquitatis, sed etiam nuptiarum 
vinculo, magis valent homines.’ ‘The chorus answers : 

kal Svotvyovvtay y evpaprs amraddayn, 
where again I am quite ready to accept Mr Paley’s explana- 
tion: ‘Mihi ita videtur intelligenda. Imo et si its (sc. maritis) 
res male evadant, haud multum morantur divortium; h.e. fa- 
cilius a cognatis sanguine uxoribus quam ab aliis discessuri sunt 
si velint mariti: propinquos enim non punient propinqui.’ 

Thus, with the reading of the MSS. avoiro, all is connected, 
whereas a disturbing element is introduced by the emendation 
évoito, which, though equally good as regards the preceding 
question of the king: 

motepa Kat éyOpav 4 TO wy Dems Ayers ; 
is utterly foreign to the argument that follows. 
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and the last syllable, whether long or short, will always have to 
be considered as possessing the proper value of the last syllable 
in the pure or normal phrase. 

Let us first consider the hnes or phrases, in which the ana- 
clasis occurs, in which there is no doubt as to the reading, and 
then apply the principles thence obtained to the settlement of 
the metre and reading of the disputed passages. 

In line 1025 we have: 

éyéra pnd | Ere Neldou | mpoxoas céBopev tpvoss. 

In order to reduce the latter half of this line to the Ionic a 
mimore (or Anacreontic) metre, we have merely to reckon half 
the long syllable Bo in céBwpev to the first and half to the 
second Ionic foot in the phrase, thus: 


mpoxoas ot8o | Ba pév vpvois. 
3 3 
Similarly in line 1038 ; 
yapos €or | Kufepeias | orvyepov médec 705° dOAov, 
we obtain two Ionic a minore feet by dividing ¢¢ in zéXeu be- 
tween them, thus: 
oriryépov médei | det 755° aPXaov. 
, 3 
In line 1033 we have: 
pedipa Tpit | Bot T épwrov. 


And in line 1051: 


mpotépay méAot | Aol ryovatcav. 
3 


Let us now consider the disputed and emended lines. 

Line 1021 stands in the MSS. zepivaiere radacov, which does 
not make up two Ionic a minore feet. This is given by Mr Paley 
in his first edition wepivaleras madatdv, an emendation, which 
satisfies the requirements indicated above, but necessitates the 
alteration of of in the preceding line into ols. In his second 
edition Mr Paley (after Hermann) reads répivavév| rai wadaiov |, 
which gives the value of a short syllable too much, unless the 
ov of waNa.ov be reckoned short, which I do not think it can be 
at the conclusion of a system. 

For my own part, taking into consideration the phenomena 
exhibited by the <Attis of Catullus, where an effect almost 
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identical with that of an anaclasis is frequently produced by 
the simple resolution of the last long syllable of an Ionic foot, 
e.g. cél&ri rit® | miria|, and considering how easily the article 
7 may have been absorbed by a preceding te, I venture to 
propose to read : 

mépivatéré | 78 madavov. 

Indeed I think that the insertion of the article will be 

found an improvement to the sense and spirit of the passage : 
tre dv dalrudvaxras | pdwapas Geovs | yavdovres | 
Tmomovyous | te kal of yedp’ | "Epacivov | 
tepwaiere | 7d Tmadatov. 

The other disputed passage is the corresponding line of the 
antistrophe (1036), where the MSS. give, 

Tdde pediocovtes oddas, 
which scans at once in accordance with the above principles, 
as follows : 

708 pericadvr | bvrés ovdas, 
2 Fy 

whereas the generally accepted emendation, 

T08 peiNicc|outés ovdas, 
gives the value of a short syllable too much, unless the as of 
ovSas be reckoned short at the end of the system. 

I must not however conceal that, whether accidentally or 
not, the other anaclastic phrases do not afford any clue to the 
solution of the question as to the quantity of the last syllable of 
an anaclastic phrase, as they all end with syllables either long in 
themselves or made long by a consonant commencing the next 
line. Against this doubtful point I have to set (1) the reduc- 
tion of the number of emendations from two to one, (2) the 
greater inherent probability of my emendation, which inserts 
a syllable easily absorbed or lost, but alters nothing, (3) the 
close analogy of the manner in which I explain the phrases in 
question with the phenomena of the undoubtedly authentic 
anaclastic phrases, (4) the improbability of the introduction of 
so very different a movement, as a ditrochaic, in an Ionic 
system, and (5) the analogy of the Attis of Catullus. 

Every line of the Attis of Catullus is similarly reducible 
to an Ionic a minore tetrameter catalectic upon the principles, 
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(1) That each line is divided into two halves, which never 
run into each other. 

(2) That each half-line is made up of syllables equivalent 
in temporal value and reducible to two Ionic feet, the last half- 
verse in each line being catalectic. 

(3) That no liberty is ever taken with any syllable but the 
first in the 2nd and 4th feet of any line. 

(4) That the last syllable in every line is always consi- 
dered long. For example: 


Siipér alt& v&ct | véctiis Attis || céléri rit& | maria. 
zr oF 
Jim Jam ddlét | lét quéd égi || jim jamqué pod | poénitét. 
2 2 2 8 


N.B. In the last line above quoted the Ionic a minore is 
replaced in the Ist and 3rd feet by its inversion, the Ionic a 
mapore. 

Indeed the Atiis of Catullus, the metre of which I have 
reduced to a very simple tabular form—six lines representing 
every variation—in my and the late Mr F. N. Sutton’s Selec- 
tions from Catullus, Tibullus and Propertius, presents pheno- 
mena so similar to those of the Chorus in the Supplices of 
ZEschylus which I have been examining, that I think they may 
be fairly considered as not only illustrating, but actually ex- 
plaming each other. 

A. H. WRATISLAW, 
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Tpraxoclas mrevrjixovra: tywépas. aXN’ erred) odo Foav, nab 
Svaxepis iovoy Ta mpérypara, SxetAov éavrovs eis Séxa pepidas, 
nara Tas gurds, dva TmevryKovta. TovTous yap éxdoTn gun} 
mpocBardero, wore cuvéBawe rods mevrixovra dpxew Tov 
GAwv dvd tpidxovta juépas. airar yap ai tpidKovta wévte 
tyuépar cial 7d Bwdéxarov pépos rod émavrod ... ddd’ éreidi) 
Tadw of mevTiKovta Todo joav els Td dpyew fa, of déxa, 
Kata KXjjpov pias tuépas Tay era, spolws 88 éeactos Tay 
dev ard Kajpou pxe THv Eavrod jyépar, dxpis ob wAnpwOdow 
ai émra npépat. Kai cvvéBaive Trois dpyovor tpeis ps) dpyew. 
Exactos 82 dpywv ev wid jukpg exadetro émiotarns......icTéov & 
drt of uev TrevtiKovta éxadodvro mpuTdvers* of 8 déea mpdeSpor" 
6 88 els émotdtys. It has been generally taken for granted 
that this gives an accurate account of the arrangements of the 
Prytanes and Proedri, at least as they stood in the times of 
Thucydides and Socrates; and as such it has passed into all the 
handbooks of Greek political antiquities. But other explana- 
tions by the Grammarians are to a different effect. Besides the 
fifty Prytanes of the mputavevovoa duds}, we hear of nine daily- 
appointed Proedri, one from each of the remaining tribes. Thus 
Pollux (vim. 96, fin.) says :—rav of mpurdves tov Spor i Ty 
Bovdy ovvaywow, obtos (i.e. 6 émurtarns tév mpurdvewr) && 
éxaorns Gudijs mpdedpov Eva «Anpol, wovnv tiv mpuvTavevovcav 
adgies: Suidas also (s.v. érutarns) describes the same trans- 
action in almost the same words. These statements, coming 
from writers who probably followed directly or indirectly the 
authority of ‘Aristotle, are deserving of great weight. Nor is 
Harpocration (s.v. mpéeSpor) less explicit, Ipdedpor éednpodvro 
tév mputaveoy Kal? Exaotny mpvtavelay els && éxdorns PUAIS, 
map Tis mputavevotons, olrwes Ta Teph Thy éxxdgolav SusKour. 
éxadodvro 88 mpdeSpot, érerdijmep mponSpevov Tav GNwv amav- 
tov. Todrdnis 8 ore todvopa Tapa toils pytopew, ws Kal mapa 
Anpocbéver év 7G Kar’ ’Av8poriovos, kal Aloylvy ev TO Kata 
Kryowpdvros. re 88 6 Kadovpevos émiotatns KAnpot attods 
elpnxev ’Apiototédys ev ’AOnvaiwy modrela. Here mpuraveiay 
in the first clause is by most critics altered to #uépav, which 
is certainly the word which we should rather have expected 
to find, and id ought probably to be inserted before ray 
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mpuravewy", If we leave the text as it stands we perhaps might 
construe as follows: “Proedri of the Prytanes (not ‘from among 
the Prytanes,’ which would obviously contradict. the words that 
directly follow), were appointed by lot during each prytany, 
one from every tribe except the prytanising tribe.” For we 
know from other sources (as we shall presently see), that the 
nine non-tribal* Proedri were chosen by lot daily, and held 
their office only during that portion of the day in which busi- 
ness was being transacted by the Senate or the Assembly. 

But now the question arises, what was the precise relation 
in which these nine non-tribal Proedri and their Epistates 
stood towards the fifty Prytanes of the prytanising tribe? 
When and why came these nine non-tribal Proedri to be ap- 
pointed at all? Again, what is to be said of the ten daily 
tribal Proedri of whom we learn from the author of the argu- 
ment to the speech against Androtion ? 

The account which Mr Grote (Vol. 111. p. 118 fol. 2nd ed.), 
following mainly Schémann (De Oomitiis, Bk. 1. ch. 7), has 
given, may be said to represent the popular view of the matter, 
It is an account in itself indeed sufficiently intelligible and 
probable. It is doubtful, however, whether it can be said to 
test on sufficient documentary authority. On the other hand, 
Schémann himself, who is chiefly responsible for it, has seen 
reasons for changing his opinion’, now that a more extended 
and careful examination of documentary evidence has thrown 
a different light on the matter. That evidence is twofold: 
Ist, that of authors contemporary with the institutions we are 
examining, such as Thucydides and the Orators: and 2nd, the 
evidence of contemporary Inscriptions. It can never be too 
often repeated in all questions of this kind, that the statements 
of Grammarians, valuable as they may be in connexion with 
other testimony, are as nothing compared with the authority 


4 Seo Schiimann, De Comitiis, p. 85; tho expressions tribules and non-tribu- 
and Meier, De Epistatis, p. iv. les, which I have translated ‘tribal’ 
2 The earlier writers on this ques- and ‘non-tribal.’ 
tion used the terms contribules and 3 See his Griechische Alterthiimer, 
non-contribules, (So Schimann, De Vol. 1. p, 891. 
Com.) But Meier with reason prefers 
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of contemporaneous documents, whether of Authors or of In- 
scriptions. 

First of all then we find in earlier writers no mention of 
Proedri whatever. Thus when Thucydides (v1. 14) introduces 
Nicias dissuading the people in the Ecclesia from the Sicilian 
expedition, he makes him thus address the President :—xai ov, 
@ mputavi, Tava (elmep nyet cot rpoonKe Kndecbal Te THs T1O- 
News xal Bours yeverBas troritns ayabes) éerupndite nab yvopas 
mporiber adOis ’A@nvaiow. The obvious inference from this 
passage is that at this time the President of the Ecclesia (as 
also of course of the Boule) was one of the fifty senators of the 
gud) Tputavevovoa; and further, that in his capacity as Epis- 
tates he had the sole power of putting questions to the vote 
(€rupnpitew) and of submitting subjects for discussion. To 
the same effect is the narrative of Socrates’ conduct in the 

-assembly when the subject of debate was the conduct of the 
generals after the battle of Arginusze’. Here, to add greater 
force to the argument, we are furnished with the twofold ac- 
counts of Xenophon and of Plato. “Ervyev judy (says the 
Platonic Socrates in the Apology, page 32 B) 7 dvAn ‘Avtioyis 
mMputavevouca, bre vycis Tovs Séxa TTpaTNyovs TOds OVK avEedopée- 
yous Tovs ék THS vavpayias éBovrecGe aOpoovs Kpiverv......TOT 
éyo pLovos TAY TpuTavewy nvavTiwOnv viv K.7... To the same 
effect is the account given by Xenophon (Memorabilia, 1. 1. 18). 
BovAevoas yap tore, al roy BovdevTixoy Opkov Guocas, ev @ AV 


1 Mr Grote (Hist. of Greece, Vol. v. 
p. 527, note) thinks it not absolutely 
cortain that Socrates was Epistates, as 
this fact is asserted only in one pas- 
sage of Xenophon. But even apart 
from this explicit statement, it is im- 
plied in the other passages which men- 
tion the occurrence, It is noticeable 
that in Thucydides (v1. 14) Nicias ad- 
dresses the Epistates as o IIpurave. 
Tho Epistates possessed his whole au- 
thority as Prytanis: i.e. as chairman 
he simply summed up in himself the 
the collective authority of the board of 
Prytanes. He was not an officer of 


state or. a magistrate. His position 
might be compared with that of the 
Speaker in the House of Commons, or 
of the foreman of ajury. Hence it is 
that Socrates is spoken of as refusing 
to put the question rather in his cha- 
racter of Prytanis than of Epistates. 
But that he really was Epistates seems 
certain, both from the passages already 
quoted, and the following one from the 
Gorgias, 473 2, mépvot BovAevew Aaxwy, 
érecdh pur} ewpurdveve xal fa pe 
émengifer, yéwra mapeéxov Kal ovK 
hriorduny émupydl fev. 
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Kata Tovs vopous Bovreicew, emiatarns év TE Shpuw yevduevos, 
erOupyjcavtos tod Sipou mapa tods vopous évvéa (sic) otparn- 
ryods sud Wri rods dudt Opacvdrov kab Epacwidny drroxreivas 
mravras, ox 70d noev erundica x... Is not the obvious 
inference from these passages this: that, at the time when 
Socrates was a member of the Sov), the President in meetings 
of the Senate and the Assembly was one of the fifty prytanes of 
the dud) mputavedovea, chosen daily by lot, and having the 
power not only of putting but of refusing to put questions to 
the yote (érupypitev)? But neither in Thucydides nor Plato 
nor Xenophon is any mention made of zpde8por, And the same 
thing may be said of the following passage of Antiphon (De 
Chor. p. 146, 37) quoted by Schémann (De Comitiis, p. 93 note), 
mpvtavetcas THv mpdtny mputavelay Gracay Ty Svoiv ruépaw, 
kai icporordy Kal Obov imip tis Tédews Kal erupyditwr Kab 
Aéyov yopas wept Trav peyictav Kal Trelorov a£loy TH mode 
pavepos 7jv. As far then as the writings of that period have come 
down to us, it may be said with apparent certainty that no 
mention is made of Proedri in any writer before the Archonship 
of Eucleides. The statement accordingly of the scholiast we first 
quoted receives from this a partial confirmation and a partial 
depreciation. He is certainly right in saying that the presid- 
ency of the Senate and the Assembly was held by an Epi- 
states appointed daily by lot from among the fifty members of 
the mpuravetovea dud}. But of any subdivision of those fifty 
into five batches of Proedri we find not a word in confirma- 
tion. Certain it is that all the notices of the Prytany arrange- 
ments before the Anarchy are perfectly intelligible without 
supposing any such subdivision. Nay more, had so elabor- 
ate an arrangement existed, we should have expected to have it 
mentioned by name, or at least implied, in connexion with so 
interesting a story as that of Socrates’ presidency. 

The opinion we have been maintaining does not however 
depend merely upon this argutum silentium of contemporary 
writers, but receives also remarkable confirmation from inscrip- 
tions. Before the Archonship of Eucleides the regular intro- 
duetory formula in Athenian Wypiopwara is as follows. First is 
given the date, by mentioning the name of the Archon and 
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that of the Secretary to the first prytany of the year. Thus in 
Boeckh, Corp. Inscr. 74, we read :—'Eni ’AyevdSous dpyovros xat 
éxt ris Bovdns 9 [0 Seva] awrparos éypaypareve. This heading 
is however frequently wanting from inscriptions that have come 
down to us. Next comes the decree itself, invariably introduced 
by the formula :—'Edofev 17 BovrAy xal re Syuw, "EpexOnis 
éxpuraveve, Laorras éypaupareve, Tynwvidns émerrare, Acozei- 
Ons elev. For examples of these formule one may refer to 
Boeckh, Corp. Inser. 74, 81; Rangabé, Antiquités Helléniques, 
Vol. 1. Nos. 250, 257, 259, 263—4, 294; Franz, Hlementa 
Epigraph. Grec. p. 319. It will be seen then that in inscrip- 
tions of this period the President of the Senate and Assembly 
is always indicated by the phrase 6 Sefva érreotdret, 1.¢€. he is 
called ézrtotarns. That he was a member of the dud» mpuraveu- 
ovca we already know from the passages cited above from 
Thucydides, Plato and Xenophon. In the inscriptions this 
latter point is not specified ; the demotic name of the Epistates 
not being subjoined, as we shall find it to have been in the in- 
scriptions of a later date. But the important thing to notice 
is, that no mention is anywhere made of Proedri, nor anything 
said to suggest the idea that the daily President was chosen out 
of any intermediate subdivision of the Senate other or less than 
the fifty members of the tribe then holding the prytany’. 

If now we proceed to examine the Athenian writers and 
inscriptions of the period succeeding the Archonship of Eu- 
cleides, an alteration will be observed to have taken place in 
these arrangements, and a corresponding change in the formulas 
and phrases relating thereto. It would be wasting time to 
quote passages to prove how continually the word mpoedpos is 
used in the Orators. Passages like the following occur almost 
on every page :—ExkAnola yiyverat, év § Anpoobévns rNayyaves 
apoedpevery (Auschin. Fals. Leg. 259). "Avaoras é« ray mpotdpwv 


1 Since writing the above, I find that 
as early as 1843 C. F. Hermann had 
contended against the existence of Pro- 
edri before the Archonship of Eucleides. 
(Epicrisis de proedris apud Athenienses, 
Gottingen, 1843.) The opinion is how- 
ever worth reasserting now, from the 


additional force lent to the argument 
by the very numerous inscriptions dis- 
covered and published within the last 
twenty-five years, Schémann (Griech- 
ische Alterth. Vol. 1. p. 891) and Meier 
(De Epistatis, p. iv.) also adopt the 
same conclusion. 
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Anpocbévns ote en 7d Wihpiopa emvfendrety (ib. 260). Anuoo- 
Gems ev 7G Siup mpoySpeve rovrov Tod pijvos EBsiuy POivovros, 
(ib. 268.) Ok mpoeSpevovres tis Bovdijs nal 6 radr’ épivynpifov 
émiotarns (Dem. adv. Androt. 596). In these and similar 
cases it is impossible not to identify these mpdedpo with the 
nine non-tribal proedri described by Pollux and the other 
Grammarians, and the Epistates with the president daily chosen 
by lot from among these nine. Still as Schémann says (De 
Comitiis, p. 87 note) although these passages tend to such a 
conclusion yet they cannot be said to prove the point distinctly. 
What further proof however is wanting is abundantly supplied 
by inscriptions. From them it may be demonstrated first of 
all that the Epistates of the Proedri in the time of the Orators 
was invariably of a different tribe from that which held the 
prytany. The number of Athenian decrees which have come 
down to us from the period between the Archonship of Eu- 
cleides and the times of the Diadochi is so large that ample 
illustration is at hand. One need but refer to Boeckh’s Corpus 
Insoriptionum, Vol. 1. or to Rangabé’s Antiquités Helléniques, 
Nos. 376—674. Thus for example the decree published in 
Beckh, Corpus Inscr. 105, is headed as follows:—Emt Nuxo- 
Saépou”Apyovtos, él rijs Kexporidos &erns mpuravelas, Vapnd- 
Gos evdexdrp, ery Kal eixocti tis mputavelas, exkdnolar Tav 
mpoedpav ereyendifer* "Apiotoxpdrns "Apiorodiov Oivatos Kal 
cupmpoedpot, OpacvdAdjs Navocrpatov Opidows elev, Kt. 
(See the commentary of Baeckh ad loc). Here then the Epi- 
states of the Proedri is of one of the Demos Oivéy, and there- 
- fore of the tribe Hippothoontis or Mantis, whereas the dvd) 
amputavevovea is Cecropis. The same thing is observable in the 
other decrees of this date: in all, where the stone is suffi- 
ciently entire for us to recover the heading, the Epistates is 
found to be of some tribe other than that which is holding the 
prytany. Further, after the mention of the Epistates there 
follows invariably the phrase cal cvyrpéedpor, which M. Ran- 


2 The right reading of the stone here ed, and the testimony of Rangabé (4n- 
(as in €, I. 97. 1.5) is the imperfect tiquités Helléniques) is to the same 
and not the aorist, The imperfect oc- effect. 
eurs in all inscriptions I have examin. 
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gabé nghtly translates ‘un tel et ses collégues mettaient aux 
voix. The Epistates and his brother Proedri are classed 
together az on the same footing. It seem implied that as he 
was one of the non-prytanising tribes, so also was each one 
of them. In other words we have here an illustration of the | 
statements of Pollux and others, quoted above, respecting 
the nine non-tribal Proedn. But we are not left to be con- 
tent with this presumption alone. There happen to have come 
down to us several inscriptions in which, by a slight ampli- 
fication of the customary formula, after the words tay zrpo- 
Spov ereyndilev o Siva xai cupmpoedpos, there follows a list 
of the other eight ovppoedpo: with their respective demotic 
names appended. This was first noticed by Bockh in the 
Corpus Inscr. No. 111, where he shews how the Epistates and 
oupmpoedpot are each members of a different tribe, i.e. of each 
of the tribes save guvA7n mpvravevovca. As that inscription is 
posterior to the institution of twelve tribes (B.c. 306), accord- 
ingly the ovupzrpoedpor are ten in number, the Epistates making 
an eleventh. It is sufficient to refer the reader to Boeckh’s 
lucid commentary upon this document. We may with more 
advantage turn to one or two other inscriptions bearing on the 
point, which do not seem to have been sufficiently noticed. 
Beeckh on Corpus Inscr. 111, says of the enumeration of the 
ovptrpoedpot, ‘additi hoc loco erant reliqui proedri, quod nus- 
quam alibi repperi.’ A parallel example has since been publish- 
ed by Rangabé, Antiquités Helléniques, No. 427. Unfortunately 
the stone is much mutilated; but what remains is a valuable 
illustration of our subject. Lines 10 to 14 contain only proper 
names; and as M. Rangabé says, judging by the original length 
of the lines, they cannot have contained more than ten names 
at the most. We shall see that as the inscription was anterior 
to the establishment of the twelve tribes, no more than ten 
names are wanted. M. Rangabé arranges them as follows: 

1. 6 érubndivoy, (1. 9.) 

2. Wholly lost, (1. 9—10.) 

3. Quvpoyapns Ne ... (1. 10.) 

: errr Kuda0nvarevs, (1. 11.) 

B.C... ceesasscscesseveseeeees (1. 11.) 


‘i 
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oe «+ 0 Keparser, (1. 12.) 

Wa E.. .."EXevainos, (1. 12—13.) 

BEEN esa wis cotesue, (18) 


Dene ns Apiorapyov ...... (1. 14) 

10, Wholly lost. (1. 14—15.) 
The last name is immaterial, as it was merely that of the mover 
of the decree (6 Seiva elev), The remaining nine names may 
be shewn to be those of the nine non-tribal Proedri. It is well 
known that whenever the Attic tribes were enumerated in 
public documents the following fixed order of precedence obtain- 
ed—Erechtheis, Aigeis, Pandionis, Leontis, Acamantis, (Eneis, 
Cecropis, Hippothontis, Mantis, Antiochis. Now in the decree 
before us the fourth person on the list is of the Deme Cydathe- 
nei, in other words of the tribe Pandionis: the sixth is of the 
Deme Cephale, i.e. of the tribe Acamantis: the seventh is of 
Eleusis, i.e. of the tribe Hippothontis. The Epistates would of 
course be mentioned first, whatever his tribe might be: the 
third therefore of the cvympéeSpor is naturally cited as being of 
the tribe which is third in order of precedence, and the fifth as 
the fifth tribe. Can we do wrong in assuming that the first, the 
second and the fourth of the ovpmpdedpor were respectively 
of the tribes Erechtheis, Ageis, Leontis? The sixth ouympde- 
8pos however is of Hippothontis, the eighth tribe. But let us 
suppose that of the two tribes omitted, i.e. GEneis and Cecropis, 
the sixth and seventh, one was the tribe of the Epistates, the 
other the @vdx) mpuravevovea. There is nothing then to prevent 
our assigning the seventh and eighth of the cvpmpdedpor to the 
tribes Aantis and Antiochis. This document then, read in 
connexion with Corpus Inscr. No. 111, strongly establishes the 
correctness of the statements by Pollux and Suidas respecting 
the Proedri—that they were nine in number, one from each of 
the nine tribes not enjoying the prytany. 


. The mutilated fragment published by Backh, Corp. Insor. 


97, also presents some similarity to No. 111. After the words 
[nav mpoddpwr éreyrip|ifev [6 Seiva cad cv]umpde[Spor] (1. 5—7) 
there follows in lines 7—12 nothing but the remains of proper 
names. Five are portions of demotic names, -«/dns, -cevs, 
‘Ayapv-, Prvev-,-prtorw-. Of these only the last three can be 
Journal of Philology, vor. 11. 12 
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identified ; viz. "Ayapvevs, PrAvevs, ’"AvapdAvotios, Demes belong- 
ing to the tribes Aineis, Cecropis, Antiochis respectively. One 
would feel tempted to consider this a list of cupmpoedpoe but 
for the fact that the proper tribal order is not observed. If 
however this be not an insuperable objection, and this be really 
a list of arpoedpos (the lacunas would just suit that number of 
names), then they were certainly non-tribal. 

It is therefore certain in every way that in the days of 
Thucydides and Socrates the presidency of the Senate and As- 
sembly was held by the fifty senators of the gduAn wrputavevovca 
with their émiotarns. It is equally certain that by the time of 
Demosthenes and earlier this arrangement was altered, and that 
the chairman of the Boule and Ecclesia was an Epistate chosen 
by lot from among nine zpcedpa, themselves daily chosen by 
lot from each of the non-prytauising tribes. 

When did this change take place? This has been found a 
hard question to answer. Schémann (De Comit. ch. vii.) assigns 
the new arrangement to no particular date, but seems to think 
the non-tribal Proedri whenever instituted did not till after B. c. 
307 acquire the privilege of putting questions to the vote. 
Boeckh however (in Corp. Inscr. 90) points out that in B.c. 314 
the érupndpifwv is not a Prytanis (comp. Corp. Inscr. 105); nay 
that in B.C. 332 the change must have already taken place, 
from Aischines’ words (In Ctes. 385), xait taira Erepoi tives Ta 
Wndicpata éemipnpilovew, ove ex Tod Sixatotatov Tpdrov da- 
xovres mpocdpevew, GAN éx TapacKkeuns KaBefouevor. av é TIS 
Tay dddwv Bovrcvtay (not mputavewy) dvTws AayN KANpOvpEVOS 
mpoedpere, «.T.A. This description says Boeckh, suits not the 
Prytanes, but the nine Proedri “ qui—in unum comitiorum vel 
senatus diem tumultuaria haud dubie sortitione constituuntur ; 
ut facile aliquis in hanc unius diei proedriam irrepete potuerit.” 
Further Aischines, just after this (p. 387), distinguishes the 
Proedri from the Prytanes; o¥6’ ot mpvutaveis, o¥8 ot mpoedpor. 
Boeckh in accordance with Schémann (Jbid p. 92) thinks the 
éxiynditwy in B.C. 347 is still a tribal Prytanis; he would 
place the change in question somewhere about OL 109—111 
(B.C. 344—333). Schémann since then, in his Antiquitates 
Juris Publict Grecorum (p. 222, note 4) expresses himself as so 
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well satisfied with this argument of Bockh that he is willing 
to think the story of Demosthenes being Epistates upon two 
successive days (Aisch. In Ctes. p. 463), if not the mere libel of 
a political assailant, must be taken as an example of the under- 
hand management of the sortition, which as Bosckh says (in 
the passage quoted above) was very possible. The change from 
Prytanes to Proedri may therefore be placed earlier: and indeed 
the evidence of inscriptions necessitates such a conclusion. 

Meier (De Epistatis Atheniensium, Index Scholarum. Hale. 
1855) would place the change between Ol. 100. 3, and Ol. 102. 4, 
(Bc. 378—369). He carefully examines the epigraphical evi- 
dence on the question, and considers that whenever the expres- 
sion 6 deiva éreorares occurs on an inscription it must refer to 
the self-same officer, viz. the chairman of the fifty tribal Pry- 
tanes. The latest document on which he can find this formula 
belongs to B. c. 878. The earliest on which he finds the formula 
Tay mpoédpor éreyndifev belongs to B.C. 369. And if occasion- 
ally (as in No. 61 of Meier, Comment. Epigraph.) the Epistates 
is of a different tribe from the dvd) mputavetovea, he would 
consider this arrangement as merely temporary. The same 
jealousy of the prytanising tribe which led afterwards to the in- 
stitution of non-tribal Proedri, may, he thinks, before that time 
have caused the appointment of a non-tribal Epistates to preside 
over the tribal Prytanes. (Meier, 7b. p. vii.) 

The authority of a scholar like Meier must command 
deserved weight upon any question relating to Athenian 
Antiquities. Yet it would surely seem that the opinion just 
mentioned is to a high degree improbable; and I think it 
may also be proved contrary to the testimony of Inscriptions. 
To take an example. In Rangabé (ib. No. 386) the heading 
of the decree runs as follows: [Emi Xap]ideiSou dpy[or]ros, 
ém ris “Axapavrisos Seurépas mputavevovons j Nixéotpatos 
® ....,. Tladdqveds eypapparever, tpiaxoorh tis mpuravelas. 
"Edokev 7H Bovd§ Kal 7H Sjyo...... Ags Tlavaneds éreoraret, 
Kpdrns elev. «7... Now the Peanian Deme we know to have 
belonged to the tribe Pandionis. The Epistates accordingly is 
of a different tribe from the gud) mputavevovca. One thing is 
to be especially remarked in this decree. Of the Archon’s name 

: 12-2 
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there remain the letters ...... ucdetdov. Now there are two 
Archons only in the Fasti who fulfil this condition, viz. Phrasi- 
cleides, B.C. 371, and Charicleides, B.c. 363. M. Rangabé for 
various good reasons prefers the later Archon. In either case 
the date is not very far removed from the Archonship of Eu- 
cleides, and it is noticeable that the formula bears a strong 
resemblance to that which was said above to be usual in In- 
scriptions anterior to Eucleides. But is the Epistates here 
mentioned the president of the tribal Prytanes, though himself 
of a different tribe, or is he the president of the nine non-tribal 
Proedri? The former is the view of Meier. With deference to 
his authority I think it untenable. 

I have collected some examples from Rangabé, Antig. Hellén. 
of the use of the old and the new formulas in decrees as close as 
possible to the Archonship of Eucleides, The later formula 
occurs in the following: 


No. 393......... date B.C. 357 
ve OUT cacccsceccceccceess 392 
00 BIG .cccccsecscseceees 399 (probable date). 
We find the older formula retained in the following : 
No. 381 (page 375)......... B.C. 378. 
~ 2296 ......eccsccccccccsccessces 377 
BBS ...ccccsccecccceccescceecens 372 
BBG ....cecscssccsccssccsessceces 371 or 363 
786 ..sccsccccccscescccscscesenes 362 
v0 BOT ...ccecceccsssescccessseecees 349 (probable date). 
we AOL oc. cccccseccsccecccceecessees 347. 


It appears from this list that the old formula was not, as 
Meier's view would imply, at a precise date superseded by the 
newer one: but on the contrary that for some time the two 
were used indiscriminately. So that the date of the change 
from Prytanes to Proedri must be fixed from other indications 
than the employment of these formulas. 

C. F. Hermann, in his Political Antiquities of the Greeks, 
(127. 9) makes the Archonship of Eucleides the date of this 
transition. This opinion receives strong confirmation from 


Inscriptions. No. 376 of Rangabé’s Antig. Hellén., where the 
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Athenians crown one Thibron, is with extreme probability re- 
ferred to the Lacedemonian general of that name. If so, the 
inscription would belong to B.C. 399, and thus early would the 
institution of nine non-tribal Proedri have taken place. They 
are also mentioned in Rangabé, ibid. 377. This inscription is 
dated ['Ex]i @iro«déous dpyovtos. There were two Archons of 
the name, one B.C. 392 and one B.c, 322. But M. Rangabé for 
various reasons prefers the earlier date, which is strongly con- 
firmed by the many traces of archaic orthography occurring in 
the document. Moreover upon this supposition all difficulty 
ceases respecting the inscription published in the "Ednpepis 
*Apyatonoyixn, No. 1627, which Meier himself quotes (Meier, 
ibid. p. vii.), candidly confessing that if correctly read by M. 
Pittakis it directly contradicts his theory. 

To recapitulate then, we arrive at the following conclusions. 
Before the Archonship of Eucleides no Proedri were in exis- 
tence at all, but the presidency in the Boule and Ecclesia be- 
longed to the fifty Bouleute of the prytanising tribe, out of 
whose number daily was elected an Epistates by lot. After that 
date we find functions formerly enjoyed by the Prytanes trans- 
ferred to nine Proedri, one from each of the tribes except that 
holding the prytany. These were chosen by lot at each meet- 
ing of the Boule or Ecclesia, and one of their number was 
further selected by lot to preside (érvypifew). If we ask the 
precise date of this transfer, epigraphical evidence appears to 
point to the Archonship of Eucleides as most probable. And there 
are a priori considerations which tend to confirm this conclusion. 
In B.c. 403 the Athenian democracy had lately been rudely 
suspended by the bloody reign of the Thirty. The exiles who 
returned with Thrasybulus found all in disorder, and the most 
urgent efforts were needed, and were forthcoming, to restore the 
state after the anarchy from which it was emerging. The vari- 
ous boards who superintended the different departments of 
public affairs would naturally be invested, by the very necessity 
of the occasion, with larger powers than before. Thus, to take 
an example, whereas previously there had been two distinct 
boards of Treasurers, the one being of taylat Trav lepdy ypnudrov 
tijs “A@nvaias, the other of tayiar trav Gd\dwv Oedv, we find at 
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this time those two united into one board of ten men, one from 
each tribe, (see Boeckh on Corp. Inscr. 150, and Kirchhoff on 
the rapla: tév GdAwy Oedv in the Abhandlungen of the Berlin 
Academy, 1861). In a similar way, we may well conceive, it 
was thought that the fifty tribal Prytanes were at once too 
unwieldy and too exclusive a board to suit the needs of the 
occasion. A new board was required which should possess 
greater pliancy and activity by virtue of being smaller in the 
number of its members, and which by having a more represen- 
tative character should command a more complete deference. 
Thus a board of nine from different tribes took the place of the 
fifty tribal Prytanes. 

It appears that the old board of Prytanes with their Epi- 
states continued still to exist, although its more important 
function of controlling the debates of Senate and Assembly was 
made over to its successor. It still retained its more formal 
functions, such as calling an assembly of the Kcelesia, and con- 
ducting the ballot for the Proedri. Aristotle is quoted by Har- 
pocration (s.v. ’Esrurrdrys) as distinctly asserting the existence 
of two officers of state bearing at the same moment the title of 
Epistates. Avo eioly of xabiordpevor émiotatar’ 6 pev ex mpu- 
tavéwy KAnpotpevos. 6 Sé éx trav mpoddpwrv, dv éxdrepos Tiva 
Siolxnow Sworxe?, SedjrAwxev 6 ’Apiotorérns ev TH "ACnvaleov 
mohteig, We may well regret, with Meier, that Harpocration 
did not deem it necessary to add what Aristotle said of the 
respective functions of the two. Still more must we lament 
the loss of Aristotle's Tlodure/as, a treatise whose preservation 
would doubtless have rendered the discussion we have been 
engaged in wholly unnecessary. 


E. L. HICKS. 


THE SIXTH SATIRE OF PERSIUS. 


THE question of the completeness of the Satires of Persius 
in their present form has been recently discussed by Mr Mac- 
leane and Mr Pretor. The text, which has occasioned the 
controversy, is furnished by the biography of the Poet. It is as 
follows: Hune ipsum librum imperfectum reliquit. Versus 
aliqui dempti sunt ultimo libro, et quasi finiturus esset, leviter 
correxit Cornutus, 

Upon this statement two theories have been founded, one of 
which branches into two varieties:—1. That of Jahn, who 
holds that the sixth Satire is complete in its present form, and 
that the biographer means that Cornutus cancelled the begin- 
ning of a seventh Satire, and so made the sixth close the series, 
2. That of Mr Macleane and Mr Pretor, who hold that the 
sixth Satire is not complete. But Mr Macleane maintains, that 
it is the end of the Satire which is imperfect, and that Vende 
animam lucro, v. 75, begins a new branch of the subject, which 
is left unfinished. Mr Pretor, on the other hand, argues that 
the end is not the unfinished portion, but that the abruptness 
of the transitions in vv. 37, 41, 52 and 75, in particular, and, 
above all, two unexplained references in vv. 71 and 66 are 
proofs that the sixth Satire as we have it is a skeleton only, 
containing heads which Persius intended to work out. The 
words of the biographer, versus aliqui dempti sunt ultimo libro, 
mean that Persius’ editor struck out unfinished lines, here 
and there, throughout the Satire, which thus presents a super- 
ficial completeness. From the negative theory in its two 
varieties I venture to dissent, for the following reasons derived 
both from the words of the biographer, and from the Satire 
itself, 

L The statement of the biographer is adverse to Mr Mac- 
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leane and Mr Pretor. Hunc ipsum librum means the present 
volume, as it does in another passage, editum librum continuo 
mirari homines et diripere ceperunt, and also in the well-known 
quotations, Multum et vere gloriz, quamvis uno libro, Persius 
meruit, Quint. x. 1, 94, and 
Szepius in libro memoratur Persius uno 
Quam levis in tota Marsus Amazonide, 

Mart. tv. 29, 7. It would then be forced, to make ultimo 
libro in the very next sentence signify the sixth Satire, as 
opposed to the completed whole. As to the words of the bio- 
grapher, it is by no means certain that correzit is the true 
reading. MSS. P.1, and 2, and M. 2, read recitant; L. con- 
tractarit ; and W. contraat. If we suppose, with Jahn and 
Hermann, that retractavit was the true reading, re...ctavit for 
retractavit would give recitavit, and the variant contractavit 
contraxit, and finally correxit. The words leviter retractavit 
would then mean that Cornutus gave a few finishing touches 
to the completed whole. And Jahn, pref. p. 45, shows that 
retractare was the term for final revision, even after publication. 
The Latin of the biographer, versus dempti sunt ultimo libro, 
taken by itself, is more in favour of Jahn and Mr Macleane than 
of Mr Pretor, for aliqui versus would more naturally mean a 
substantive fragment than detached lines, while it must be 
allowed that quasi jiniturus esset at first sight favours Mr Mac- 
leane. But if we take finiturus absolutely, as in Ovid, Art. 
L 755, jfiniturus eram, they will mean, “as if Persius intended 
to conclude with the sixth,” guast, as usual, denoting that, in 
reality, Persius did not conclude as we have him. 

II. As to the Satire itself: the connexion is as follows:— 
You are enjoying your retreat, and so am I,1—11. People have 
different ways of treating their income: there are misers in the 
world, but I am not one, 11—20. I, for my part, mean to enjoy 
my wealth, without being a prodigal, or a gourmand, 20—24, 
Take my advice Live up, you, to your income, and don’t spare tt: 
another crop is on the way. Besides the consoling reflexion of 
my favourite, 

Cuncta manus avidas fugiunt heredis, amico 
Que dederis animo— 
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Fe-zendship has claims which we Stoics acknowledge, 25—30. But, 
cries an objector, if you (or I or anybody) do so, your heirs will 
gi-weyou a shabby funeral, and Bestius keeps growling at Greck 
nOtions of charity, because you don't save, like a true Roman, to 
ke@e> up your house in the person of your heir. But these ob- 
j@Ctions are answered by two considerations. First, you need 
NOt care about what happens when you are dead, and buried, 
FToec cinere ulterior metuas, 41; and, second, the heir ought to 
take what he gets and be thankful, for he is not entitled to six- 
Pence; and as for my own herr, if he gives me any impertinence, 
T’1] waste a lot on this German triumph, or cut him off with an 
angry shilling by instituting a stranger, who after all is my own 
blood relation, for we both trace from mother Earth, 41—64. 
Don’t, therefore, vex me, nor apply (repone) to me the maxim 
& stingy father: Spend the interest, my boy, but spare the 
Principal. Now, if you go on like that, confound the expense! 
P11 use more oil! I suppose J am to starve, that young Hope- 
ful, whose cause you take up, may wax fat on my pinching and 
Scraping, 64—74. And, after all, to enjoy wealth is the true 
Wwisdon, for if a man sells himself, body and soul, to speculation, 
MO one can fix a sum, which will satisfy the speculator, any 

™.0re than he can make infinity finite. 
To justify this interpretation, we have only to take the second 
Person in emole, quid metuis, occa, frange, largire, to convey 
©Ysius’ own views in the form of precept. He then applies 
t 18 own precept to himself, and hence meus heres, 41, and mihi 
rama figure, 73. But, if he, Persius, is for the nonce the first 
Person, his opponent in the dialogue is the second, and so we 
“Ve tuus iste nepos, that fellow, whose case you are arguing, and 
I ws nepos a rake; as to tuus iste cf. Ter. Ad. iste tuus, I. 2. 59. 
ae fact, a spokesman may speak in two ways: he may repre- 
“Xt himself as one of the number he represents ; or he may speak 
al; 1s constituents only and suppress altogether his own person- 
ine In the first case, he would say, “I” or “we”; in the 
©Ond, “they” or “you”; so in v. 151—2, we find the same 

1Xture of persons, 
Indulge genio, carpamus dulcia, nostrum est 
Quod vivis, cinis et manes et fabula fias. 
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So in Juv. x. 78 sq. 
Ex quo suffragia nulli 
Vendimus, effudit curas : 
and 
Exinde per amplum 
Mittimur Elysium......ut convexa revisant 
Rursus et incipiant in corpora velle reverti. 
Ain. V1. 743 8q. 
and Eur. Hipp. 1328 sq. 
Beoias & BS Exet vowos* 
ovdets atavtav BovrAerat mpoOupia 
Ti Tov OéXovTOS GAN agiotapec# ael. 
As to Vende animam lucro, the imperative’ denotes hypo- 
thesis, as we may see by comparing Propertius, II. 25, 36, 
Jam bibe: formosa es: nil tibi vina nocent, 
with simul obligasti 
Perfidum votis caput enitescis 
Pulchrior multo. 

In the former, we might, metre apart, say si bibis, and in 
the latter obliga perfidum caput, so that the passage in 
Persius is really equivalent to etiamsi vendas animam lucro, 
depungam ubi sistas, quum finitor infiniti inventus fuero. 
As to the re in repone, it seems to have its proper force: it is 
frequently used to signify, not repetition, but mere relation. 
Here a person volunteers advice, which seems to imply that a 
want exists on the part of the involuntary client. He, thus 
would signify, don't apply to my case the precept stored within 
your breast; Repono is used in Prop. Iv. 4 37, with a similar 
sense of re, 

Tile equus, ille meos in castra reponet amores 
Cui Tatius dextras collocat ipse jubas— 
t.¢. The horse of my lover will transfer from hence my love 
into his camp. So in Horace, classe cita reparavit oras, 7.€. In 


1 When writing the above, I had not Mayor quotes several instances of the 
wecn Mr Mayor's Note, Jur. 1, 155, hypothetic imperative. 
pone Tigelinum, lucedis. p. 161, Mr 
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Place of what she had. This force of re is very little attended to 
although it has been pointed out by Wagner: nempe re—in 
quibusdam verbis compositis significat rei alicujus in contrarium 
mutationem : in contrarium, however, seems too strong ; change 
or sequence, as opposed to simple repetition, is what is here 
contended for: and in the passage in Persius, the contrast would 
be between the state of the precept in the breast of the adviser, 
and its successive state when applied to the case of the client. 
So in Virgil's sua nune promissa reposci, the re denotes the 
relation between the promise given and the promise performed. 

The Bestius of the piece is the representative of good old 
Roman notions: keep up the House, and don't mind what these 
Stoic fellows tell us, that all men are brethren under the Law of 
Nature. Parsimony was a Roman Virtue: Roman boys learnt 
at the same time their money-tables and the value of money: 
Hor. A.P. 325—330: the Roman Paterfamilias was expected to 
keep accounts with his own hand: and the regard of the Roman 
for the pecuniary honour of his House is shewn by the common 
practice of instituting a slave, as his heir, when his cireumstances 
‘were embarrassed. Bestius, then, represents the Roman view, as 
opposed to the calls of charity, officium, the 7d xaOjjxov of the 
great ethical school to which Persius belonged. 


THOMAS MAGUIRE. 


ADDENDUM. 


Mr Pretor, in a private letter, objects to laying stress on the 
juxtaposition of librum and libro: 

“T cannot help thinking that (contrary to your argument) 
the juxtaposition of librum...libro rather makes it likely that 
they are used loosely—the first of the entire Satires, the latter 
of the last alone. I cannot think he would say ‘this last book 
he left unfinished (sc. the entire Satires) from the last book 
(meaning the same) certain verses were withdrawn.” , 

But, surely, the Biographer uses Hunc ipsum librum not, in 
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opposition to wltimo. libro, but in illustration of his remark, é 

raro et tarde scripsit. I translate: this very volume he left 

unfinished. Some verses were removed from the end of the 

volume. Jibro and librum thus denote the same thing—the 

_ present edition, as edited by Cornutus. Ultimus is thus used 
in Cic. Att. v. 16, 4 and in Ter. Heaut. v. 1, 29. 


THEBAN INSCRIPTION AT THE FOUNTAIN OF 
DIRCE. 


Towarns the end of May 1864, I made a transcript of an 
inscription upon a stone which is built into the wall above 
the fountain of Dirce at Thebes, It was not till last summer 
that I looked into Beckh’s Corp. Insor. Gr. in order to see 
how it was given. I had taken it for granted that an inscription 
in such a prominent position and so legible must certainly 
have been copied, and correctly, and that my own copying had 
been mere waste of time, except so far as it had given me 
some amusement. 

The letters, though a good deal rubbed, were quite legible 
all through, with the exception of a very few: nowhere were 
there gaps of more than one or two letters together except in 
the first line, where the last two feet of the verse were missing, 
the stone being quite chipped away in that place. I identified 
the lines I had written out with No 1654 in Bockh, but was 
astonished to find that the inscription as there given was 
hopelessly corrupt. I then went to look for my own copy, but 
could not find it, and have been unable to do so since. As 
T fear the sketch-book in which I had written down the lines 
is lost beyond the probability of recovery, I think I may fairly 
ask forgiveness if I give my version of the inscription from 
memory. My recollection of it is I believe quite clear except 
with respect to lines 5 and 6, in which I can only recall a 
couple of stray words. 

The extreme inaccuracy of Pococke’s transcript in the ex- 
ample before us may well make us suspicious of him in other 
cases. We have here a good instance of the way in which 
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patience and ingenuity may be thrown away by scholars in an 
attempt to emend passages which have been converted into 
absolute nonsense by the carelessness or ignorance of tran- 


scribers. 


I will give the inscription and commentary as they appear 
in Boeckh, and then my own recollection of the thing. The 


omega in the original has the form of our W. 


Beeckh, Corp. Insc. G'r. 
1654. 


Thebis. ed. Pocockius Insc. ant. P. I. c. 5. 8. 3. p. 50. 


OMOZOKAPTHET OPTITIOZIONO... 


i... TOTHEAPETHEEXOKOAHNIOPOE 


OMNHEHISEN ETIKKENH 
HYKOMOZOENIH®EPIAIQ 


6 EYNOHZITQHTPATIKAZTEIMHIOISTE ... 
KAIFTAEMTTANYTTAAT EIN 
AMAENO...EMMlAKEK...OIPAAOBEIA 
HPQAHBAIAENTTIAIAEZAEZ=OMENOY 
TOYTOYTOYPIAIHAAOIO..AHAEIAYI 
10 EZSTHZEYTIPAEIS . KYAOZEHTIATPIAI 
OYFATPIZKATALFAIANOZAIZAIOEIEQFENOZ 
MEIZONATHAETIOAEIKOZMONEOHKE! 

Vs. 2. Sanderus 
weeeee Top[ry]em[arJos...... itn le hel ian 
26. THS APETHS ..ccsceceeee Pocock. nimiam sig- 
r—. erie [T]ev...2.... 2.00 Ys. 9. AHA mihi 
HoKouos....ln pep[t]a[t]o...... ov’ ut sOet te ie 

5. evvolt]nae? seseee retpn[ tots [o|re[pavloio[ey 2 doves conjca.t beniaet 
KAL TA.sesseees pire] 2 iden 
ANNG...+.. [M]oipa 3 [w]xeiat emendavit. Ceteras 


npwa...ev mad[o|s? [aleEouevou ? 
routovu [x loupidin[a]Ao[y]o[s]...[eé]5[v"] eidvt[a 
éatno EvmpalE|is? xddos €9 warpisc.. 
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NOlz 


horum  distichorum 
partes non attingo. 
E¢rpats est nomen 
muliebre (n. 709, 
1151). 


[ol¥ yalp tlis Kata yatay boats Aro[O]e[v] yévos [éordy, 


petLova THE TroAEL KOopOY EOnxe [yurn. 


THEBAN INSCRIPTION. 


OYTOZ=WKAPTH2POPTYNIOZ. 
TIANTOIHZAPETHZE=OXOZHNIOXOE 

ONMHTHPMENETIKTENENIKPHTHEYPEIH 
HYKOMOZ2OENIHPEPTATONAYZONIWN 


* * * * * * 
* * * * * * 
AMAENOY20ZEMAPYEKAKHKAIMOIPABAPEIA 
HPWATIPINIAEINTTAIAAZAE=OMENOYS= 
TOYTOYKOYPIAIH AAOXOZKEANEPT EIAYIA 
EZTHEEYTIPA=IZKYAOZEHTIATPIAL 
OYTAPTIZKATATAIANOZAIZAIOOENTENOZESTI 
MEIZONATHAETTOAEIKOZMONEOHKELYNH. 


Osros Swxdprys Toprivios.. 
mavtoins aperis éEoxos 7vloxos. 

ov pathp pev Erierev evi Kpyirn edpely 
qixopos, cbevin péptatov Avcoviay. 

kacwyyyrous te [xpata]ious 

kal [mdvtov| dratev [xpéocovas ryeuovas.] 

@dd é vodcos euapye xaxr) Kai Moipa Bapeia 
ijpwa, ply ideiv maidas deEouévous. 

toitou Kkoupidin ddoxos Kébv’ epy’ eidvia 
torno’ Bbrpakis Ki8os 69 watpid.. 

ow yap tis Kata yaiav boats Ardbev yévos éorl 
Weave apse aéNet kécuoy €0nce yuri, 


IOr 


In line 5, KAZTEIMHIOIS TE is xacvysfrovs te, and 


I think the following word is xpataious. 


In line 6 I can remember the word trdrer which I take 
to be represented in Baeckh by TITAATEIN, the first word 
is of course «ai, I believe the line is cal mavrov tmdrwv 
kpéccovas wyepovas, but I cannot quite trust my memory in 


this particular case, 


I cannot restore line 5, as Pococke’s reading only helps to 
perplex me, and I have forgotten the clue which would enable 


me to correct it. 


W. E. CURREY. 
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THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. 


Ty the last number of this Journal (mr. p. 51 sq.) Mr Hort 
criticised and condemned a theory which Ihad suggested in the 
preceding number (11. p. 264 sq.) to account for certain facts 
connected with the text of the Epistle to the Romans, The 
facts, it will be remembered, were mainly these; (1) One or 
more ancient writers used a copy of the Epistle containing only 
the first fourteen chapters, with or without the doxology which 
in the common text stands at the close of the whole (xvi. 25 
—27). (2) In the existing copies this doxology appears some- 
times at the end of the xivth chapter, sometimes at the end of 
the xvith, sometimes in both. places, while in some few in- 
stances it is omitted altogether. (3) At least one text omits 
& ‘Péuy ini. 7,15. The theory, by which I sought to com- 
bine and explain these facts, was this; that St Paul at a later 
period of his life reissued the Epistle in a shorter form with a 
view to general circulation, omitting the last two chapters, 
obliterating the mention of Rome in the first chapter, and 
adding the doxology, which was no part of the original Epistle. 
Mr Hort impugns some of these assumed facts and explains 
away others. Having done this, he attacks the theory itself, 
and endeavours to show that it is untenable. 

No one, who is really anxious to ascertain the truth, would 
object to such a criticism as Mr Hort’s, even though it should 
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lead to the rejection of.a darling theory. I am especially 
obliged to him for the thoroughness with which he has applied 
the test of textual criticism to my hypothesis. And, if I ven- 
ture, notwithstanding his arguments, to maintain that the facts 
themselves are stubborn and in some respects even stronger 
than I had supposed, and to uphold my theory as the most 
probable explanation of the facts, until a better is suggested, I 
trust that I am not blinded by partiality. At all events I will 
give my reasons as briefly as possible, taking the facts first 
and then proceeding to the theory. 


I. The first and most important of the facts is the ex- 
istence, in early times, of copies containing only fourteen 
chapters. Of this the indications are various, and (as it seems 
to me) conclusive. 

(i) The statement of Ongen respecting Marcion has been 
‘universally understood, as Mr Hort himself allows (p. 60), to 
mean that this heretic struck out not only the paragraph con- 
taining the doxology, but the two last chapters also; ‘Caput 
hoc [t.e. the paragraph containing the doxology] Marcion, a 
quo Scripture evangelice atque apostolic interpolate sunt, 
de hac epistola penitus abstulit; et non solum hoc, sed et 
ab eo loco ubi scriptum est Omne autem quod non ex fide 
peccatum est (xiv. 23) ad finem cuncta dissecuit. In aliis 
vero exemplaribus, id est, in his que non sunt a Marcione 
temerata, hoc ipsum caput diverse positum invenimus.’ An 
universal understanding may be wrong, but most frequently it 
is correct; and I cannot doubt that this is the case here. Mr 
Hort however adopts a reading of a Paris MS (Reg. 1639) 
which has ‘in eo loco’ for ‘ab eo loco,’ and himself alters ‘hoc’ 
into ‘hic.’ Thus he makes Origen say that Marcion cut out 
the doxology, not only at the end of the xivth chapter, but 
also at the end of the Epistle. Now my reply to this is three- 
fold; (1) Though we may allow the general value of the read- 
ings in this MS, whose date however is not earlier than about 
the 12th century, yet its text is far from faultless, so that only 
a slight presumption is raised in favour of a reading from the 
fact of its being found there. In the present instance however 
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the reading ‘in eo loco’ has no meaning, unless with Mr Hort 
we likewise change hoc into Aic—an alteration for which there 
is no MS authority. (2) Mr Hort’s reading and interpretation 
destroy the force of individual expressions in the context. 
*Usque ad jfinem cuncta-dissecuit’ is natural enough when 
applied to two whole chapters, but not to the doxology 
alone; and again in ‘hoe ipsum caput’ the ipsum becomes 
meaningless, unless it is contrasted with some other portion. 
If the words be taken as they stand and interpreted in the 
ordinary way, the sequence commends itself; ‘Caput hoc...non 
solum hoc sed,..usque ad finem cuncta...hoc ipsum caput’; but 
it is entirely broken up if they are read and explained as 
Mr Hort wishes. (8) One who reads continuously not only 
the passage quoted above, but the whole paragraph of Origen as 
given by Mr Hort (ut p. 59) or by myself (1m. p. 265), will 
hardly fail, I think, to see how Mr Hort’s interpretation 
inyolves and confuses the natural order of the topics. 

When again Mr Hort supposes the statement of Jerome 
(on Ephes. iii. 5), that the doxology was found in plerisgue codi- 
cibus, to have been derived from Origen’s commentary on the 
same Epistle, I allow that this supposition is probable. But 
TI do not see that Mr Hort’s view gains strength thereby. Com- 
menting on Ephes. iii. 5, Origen would be concerned only with 
the doxology in which ‘the mystery’ is mentioned, and he would 
be going out of his way, if he said anything about the omission 
of the xvth and xvith chapters, with which he was not in any 
way concerned. Moreover it must be observed that, when 
there is a question of a various reading, Jerome sometimes 
manipulates Origen’s statements in such a manner as entirely 
to disfigure their meaning. Such is the case for instance with 
the opening verse of this very Epistle to the Ephesians, where 
Origen, having before him a text which omitted év ’Edéoq, in- 
terprets tois odow in an entirely lucid though highly artificial 
way, but Jerome, repeating his great predecessor's comment, 
holds language which can hardly be called intelligible. 

As regards the statement of Tertullian, when arguing 
against Marcion (v. 14), that the threat of the tribunal Christi 
(Rom. xiv. 10) occurs in clausula of the Epistle, I agree with 

13—2 
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Mr Hort that the inference which supposes Tertullian to refer 
to a copy of the Epistle wanting the xvth and xvith chapters, 
though ‘natural,’ is not ‘conclusive. Let the fact that the 
inference is natural have no more than its proper weight. 
I should not have laid much stress on the expression, if it had 
stood alone; but in connexion with Origen’s account of Mar- 
cion it cannot be overlooked. 

(1) For the negative argument that the last two chapters 
are nowhere quoted by certain early writers I claim a supple- 
mental value. More than this it does not deserve. The fact 
however remains that neither Irenzus nor Tertullian nor 
Cyprian (except in a very doubtful allusion) refers to them. I 
will only add that this omission occurs in Western writers’, 
whereas they are more than once quoted by Clement and 
Origen. The importance of this fact will appear hereafter. 

(iii) I owe it to Mr Hort’s candour that my attention was 
directed to the capitulations of the Latin Bibles, and the evi- 
dence derived thence seems to me to strengthen. my case enor- 
mously. In my former article I had referred to Wetstein’s 
note : ‘Codex Latinus habet capitula Epistole ad Romanos 51, 
desinit autem in caput xiv; ex quo conficitur ista capitula ad 
editionem Marcionis fuisse accommodata’; and, misled with others 
by his careless expression desinit (where desinunt would have been 
clearer), I had naturally supposed that the MS itself, to which 
he refers, ended with the xivth chapter, and accordingly re- 
marked that ‘later critics had not been able to identify the MS 
and thus verify the statement.’ I have no doubt however that 
Mr Hort is right, and that Wetstein refers to such a phenome- 
nen as the Codex Amiatinus exhibits, where (though the 
Epistle itself is complete) the capitulations end with the end 
of the xivth chapter, there or thereabouts. I have since been 
investigating the subject’; and the results of this investigation 


1 The first distinct quotation by any 
Western writer, so far as I can discover, 
occurs in Vietorinus ¢. Arium iil. p. 
Q%) c, a treatize written about a. D. 
$65—where xvi 20 is quoted. Even 
Hilary of Poitiers (if the index may be 
trusted) cites nothing from these two 


chapters but the doxology. The ‘very 
doubtful reference’ in Cyprian is given 
by Mr Hort, p. 65, note 2. 

* After I saw Mr Hort’s article in 
type, I began to look into the matter ; 
and, before it was finally struck off, I 
mentioned the remarkable phenomenon 
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“seem to be sufficiently important to justify my taking up a few 
pages in recording them. 


In fact, there is evidence of two distinct capitulations—both 
ending with the xivth chapter—the first very widely spread, 
the second only preserved in a single though very early MS. 

Of the first of these, the Codex Amiatinus affords the oldest 
and best example. In this MS the table of contents prefixed 
to the Epistle gives 51 sections, the 50th section being described 
‘De periculo contristante fratrem suum esca sua, et quod non 
sit regnum Dei esca et potus sed justitia et pax et gaudium in 
Spiritu Sancto,’ and the 51st and last ‘De mysterio domini 
ante passionem in silentio habito, post passionem vero ipsius 
revelato.’ Corresponding to these, the sections are marked in 
the text, and agree with the descriptions in the table of con- 
tents as far as the 50th. The 50th is marked as beginning at 
xiv. 15, and here again the description is accurate; but the 
51st commences with xv. 4, and has no connexion with the 
description. The description of the 51st in fact corresponds 
to the doxology (xvi. 25—27), and to nothing else in the re- 
mainder of the Epistle. The natural inference therefore is, 
that the capitulation was made for a copy of the Epistle, 
containing only fourteen chapters and the doxology ; and that 
the scribe who first adapted it to a full copy with the sixteen 
chapters, not finding anything corresponding to the 51st section 
in the immediate context, extended the 50th section as far as 
the subject allowed him and made the 51st section include 
all the remainder of the Epistle. This solution, which Mr Hort 
allows to be certainly possible, seems to me to commend itself 
as in the highest degree probable. 

This capitulation appears to have prevailed very widely. 
It is found in not less than seven MSS enumerated by Card. 
Tommasi (Thomasii Op. 1, p. 888 sq. ed. Vezzosi), and dating 
from the age of Charles the Great downwards. It occurs again 
in the British Museum MS Add. 10,546, an Alcuinian copy, 
generally called ‘Charlemagne’s Bible,’ but really written in 
one of the succeeding reigns; in the important MS Harl. 1772 


of the capitulations in the Codex Ful- in a note appended to his article 
densis. To this conversation he refers (p. 80). 
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belonging to the 8th century; in the Oxford Bodleian MS 
Laud. Lat. 108 (E. 67) of the 9th century (in which however. 
the number is expanded from 51 to 67 by a subdivision of one 
or more of the earlier sections); in the MS B. 5. 2 of Trin. 
Coll. Cambridge, belonging to the 11th or 12th century’; and in 
the Cambridge University MS Ee. 1. 9 written apparently late 
in the 13th century*. In Add. 10,546 the sections correspond 
in number and position with those of the Amiatinus, but the 
words are occasionally varied, e.g. de non contristando fratre for 
de periculo contristante fratrem suum. In Harl. 1772- the 
number of sections in the table of contents is reduced to 49 
by combining §§ 43, 44, 45 in one section, while (except unim- 
portant various readings) the words of the Amiatinus are 
strictly followed. In the text however the whole-51 sections 
are marked; of these the first 49 correspond to those of the 
Amiatinus, but the 50th commences not with the beginning 
of xiv. 15 Si entm propter, but with the middle Nol cibo 
(while on the margin in a later hand stands xlviilj opposite 
Si enim propter), and the 51st not with xv. 4 Quecuwmque 
enim, but with the middle of xiv. 22 Beatus qu (the Q of 
Quacumque being however illuminated). And again in Cambr. 
Univ. Ee. 1. 9, where the number of sections is similarly re- 
duced to 50, the beginning of the 50th and last section ‘de 
mysterio etc.’ stands at xv. 1 Debemus autem nos, i.e. at the 
precise point where it would have stood, if the MS had con- 
tained only the doxology after the xivth chapter. These 
variations show the difficulty which was felt in adapting the 
end of the imperfect capitulation to the complete Epistle: and 
they answer any objection founded on the fact that in the 
Amiatinus itself the last section does not commence at the 
exact place in the text which the hypothesis seems to require. 
In more than one MS however, which I have examined, 


1 In the older Trin. Coll. MS of 
St Paul’s Epistles B. 10. 5, of the 9th 
century, the Epistle to the Romans 
and part of the First to the Corinthians 
are wanting. The Amiatinian capitu- 
lations are given for the other Epi- 
atles. 


2 In the Cambr. Univ. MS Ff. 4. 40, 
which came from the Library of Christ 
Church Canterbury and was written 
probably early in the 18th century, 
though the Amiatinian capitulations 
are not given, I find this note ‘Hao 
epistola capitula li dicitur habuisse.’ 
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this capitulation is completed, The British Museum MS Add, 
28,107 formerly belonged to the monastery of §. Remacle 
at Stayelot, and was written in the year 1097, ‘ipso eodem 
anno quo versus hierusalem facta fuerat gentium plurimarum 
profectio,’ as is stated at the end. The capitulation to the 
Epistle to the Romans gives 63 sections. Of these §§ 1—41 
correspond with those of the Amiatinus; §§ 42, 43, 44, 45, 
are formed out of § 42 of the latter subdivided ; and §§ 46—53 
correspond to §§ 43—50 of the latter. Thus the heading of 
§ 53 is ‘Periculum contristantis fratrem suum esca sua ete,’ 
There is nothing corresponding to § 51 of Amiatinus, which 
comprises the doxology, but § 54 (xiv. 19) is ‘Que pacis sunt 
sectanda et fratres propter escam minime judicandi,’ and § 55 
(xy. 4) ‘De doctrina et consolatione scripturarum et quod una- 
nimiter sit honorificandus deus et pater domini nostri jesu 
christi’; while the last section of all (§ 63), beginning at 
xvi. 21, runs ‘Salutatio timothei et cxterorum etiam et ipsius 
pauli qui epistolam in domino se scripsisse dicit.’. The com- 
piler was vigilant enough to see that the section ‘de mysterio 
etc.’ of the capitulation before him did not correspond to any- 
thing which followed, and therefore ejected it, and supplied 
(though not very intelligently) the remaining sections which 
were required to complete the Epistle. 

Another complete capitulation, founded on the Amiatinian, 
occurs in the British Museum MS, Reg. 1. E. viii, which be- 
longed to Christ Church, Canterbury, and may have been 
written about the middle of the tenth century. This capitu- 
lation, which is very brief and very slovenly, comprises 29 
sections. The last of these are as follows: 


xxiiii de redditiono unicuique omnium debitore (sic). 

xxv de periculo contristante fratrem esca sua. 

xxvi_ de mysterio domini ante passionem in silentio habitat (sic). 
xxvii post passionem domini ipsius mysterio revelatus. 

xxviii obsecratio pauli ad dominum ut liberetur ab infidelibus. 
xxix  salutatio pauli ad fratres, 


The retention and subdivision of the section comprising the 
doxology, where it has no meaning, is a curious phenomenon. 
A third instance of completed capitulation is found in the 
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MS B. 5.1 of Trin. Coll, Cambridge, belonging to the 12th 
century. Here the scribe has retained all the Amiatinian sec- 
tions, including the doxology; but by combining two in the 
earlier part, he reduces them to 50 in number. Thus the 49th 
is ‘de non contristando fratrem, etc.’, and the 50th ‘de mysterio 
domini, etc.’ To these he adds two new sections, which are 
the same as those described in the last MS: 

li obsecratio pauli ad dominum, etc. 

lii salutatio pauli ad fratres. 
In the text the 49th section begins at xiv. 50, the 50th at xv. 4, 
the 5lst at xv. 30, and the 52nd at xvi 1. The inequality of 
scale in these superadded sections shows that they did not pro- 
ceed from the same hand as the rest’. 

These facts have been elicited by an examination of such 
MSS as came conveniently within my reach’. Doubtless a 
wider investigation would produce more striking results. But 
I have seen enough to convince me that the Amiatinian capitu- 
lation, though originally framed, as will be seen hereafter, for a 
short copy of the Old Latin, yet maintained its ground as a 
common mode of dividing the Epistle, until it was at length 
superseded by the present division into 16 chapters in the latter 
half of the 13th century. 

The second capitulation, of which I spoke, is found in the 
Codex Fuldensis which, like the Amiatinus, was written about 
the middle of the 6th century. The sections in the text cor- 
respond exactly with the Amiatinian. Not so in the table of 
contents. Of the latter Ranke remarks (Codex Fuldensis, p. 
xxili, 1868): ‘Qu epistolz ad Romanos premissa sunt capitula 
duabus in partibus constant, quarum altera (@—xxil), totzus 


1 The relation between the two MSS 
last described is curious. For, while 
other indications would suggest that 
the capitulations of Brit. Mus. Reg. 1. 
E. viii. were derived from those of 
Trin. B. 5. 1, the former presents the 
older form of the Amiatinian 50th sec- 
tion ‘de periculo contristante fratrem,’ 
while the latter substitutes the amend- 
ed form ‘de non contristando fratrem,’ 


which perhaps appears first in the Al- 
cuinian copies. 
* My examination has not extended 
beyond the British Museum MSS to 
the 11th century (inclusive), and the 
MSS in the Cambridge University and 
Trinity College Libraries, The infor- 
mation respecting Bodl. Laud. Lat. 
108 I owe to Mr Coxe, the Librarian. 
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Jere epistole argumentum in se continens, per se ipsa stare 
videtur, altera (xxiii—li) iis respondet que iisdem sub numeris 
in cod. Amiatino proferuntur. The words which I have itali- 
cised are not very exact. These 23 sections, which belong to 
a different capitulation from the remainder, reach to about the 
end of the fourteenth chapter, the last (§ xxiii) being ‘Quod 
fideles dei non debeant invicem judicare cum unusquisq. secun- 
dum regulas mandatorum ipsa se debeat divino judicio prepa- 
rare ut ante tribunal dei sine confusione possit operum suorum 
prestare rationem.’ The 24th Amiatinian section, which fol- 
lows next, begins with ix. 1, so that six chapters (ix—xiv) are 
included twice. The natural inference is that the scribe, re- 
membering that the text contained 51 sections and seeing that 
the table of contents gave less than half that number, applied _ 
himself to another source, and completed the headings of the 
remaining sections from the Amiatinian capitulation. Whether 
the capitulation from which §§ i—xxiii are taken contained the 
doxology or not, must remain doubtful. The analogy of the 
Amiatinian sections would suggest that it did. The 28 sum- 
taries peculiar to the Fuldensis are very broad and general; thus 
§ xxii ‘de mundanis potestatibus honorandis quia oportet oboe- 
diri his quib, ad mundanum regumen dominus tribuit potes- 
tate’ though including the whole of our 13th chapter, omits to 
take account of the. last half, vv. 8—14; and in like manner 
in § xxiii the doxology may not have been thought worthy of 
any special attention in this heading’, 

Mr Hort indeed impugns the value of this Fuldensian capi- 
tulation on the ground that the headings ‘are loaded with 
Augustinian or Anti-Pelagian phraseology, and cannot therefore 
be dated much before 400 at earliest’ (p. 80, note). I have no 
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1 Besides the capitulations mention- _ century. 


ed in the text, I have noticed one 
other which is unconnected with either. 
It contains 18 sections and includes 
the whole epistle. This capitulation 
is found in: 

(1) Brit, Mus, Add, 11,852, a MS 
which belonged to the monastery of 
St Gall, and was written in the 9th 


(2) Brit. Mus. Add, 24,142 ‘Monas- 
terii 9. Huberti in Ardvenna,’ sup- 
posed to have been written about a.p, 
900. 

In this last MS though the table of 
contents gives 18 chapters, the Epistle 
itself is divided by marginal numbers 
into smaller sections, 125 in number, 
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wish to deny that there is force in this argument; which never- 
theless does not seem to me conclusive. The strongest expres- 
sions in this direction are ‘pro fide romanorum...deo apostolus 
gratias agit ut probetur fidem in deum muneris est divint,’ and 
‘in Christo Jesu qui solus sic humana ([humanam] naturam re- 
cepit ut eum contagia veteris originis non tenerent.’ The 
African fathers were more or less Augustinian before Augus- 
tine’s time, and (so far as I can see) might have held such 
language’. 

On any showing however the Latin Bibles bear strong testi- 
mony to the existence of the shorter forms of this Epistle at an 
early date. The alternative hypothesis, that these sections were 
determined by the lessons read in Churches, is devoid alike of 
evidence and of probability. With this single exception, the 
Amiatinian capitulation in the New Testament includes, I be- 
lieve, the entire book in every case. It does not bear the 
slightest trace of being intended for lectionary purposes. Nor 
indeed is there any reason why the 15th chapter should be 
excluded from the lessons; for it is much more fit for public 
reading than many sections elsewhere, which are retained. 
Even the 16th chapter would be treated with exceptional rigour 
on this showing, for in other epistles the paragraphs containing 
the salutations are religiously recorded in the capitulation. 
Moreover, the oldest evidence which we possess on the subject 
exhibits lessons for Sundays and Festivals taken from the 15th 
chapter; and if so, a fortvort it would not be neglected in the 
daily lessons, supposing (which seems improbable) that daily 
lessons had been instituted at the time when this capitulation 
was made. 

When my attention was first directed to the Amiatinian 
capitulation, I naturally inferred that it had belonged originally 
to the Old Latin and was later adapted to the Vulgate. A fur- 
ther examination has shown this inference to be correct. The 


1 @, g. Cyprian Ep. 64, says ‘Secun- Christian Dogmas, 1. p. 185 sq. (Eng. 
dum Adam carnaliter natus,contagium Trans.), Augustine’s own dogmatic 
mortis antique prima nativitate con- views on these points were enunciated 
traxit.’ Compare also Tertull. de Anim. before Pelagius took up the subject: ib. 
40, 41; and see Neander Hist. of p. 847 sq. 
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capitulation preserves at least one crucial reading of the Old 
Latin. In § xlii the words ‘de tempore serviendo’ show that 
its author for 7@ xupi@ Sovdevovres read 7G xarp@ Sovdevovres 
in xii. 11, a reading which Jerome especially quotes as con- 
demning the Old Latin and justifying his own revision (Epist, 28, 
Op. 1. 133, ed. Vallarsi). 

Thus, taking into account all the evidence, the statement of 
Origen respecting Marcion (confirmed by the incidental expres- 
sion of Tertullian), the absence of quotations in several early 
fathers, and the capitulation (or capitulations) of the Latin 
Bibles, we haye testimony various, cumulative, and (as it seems 
to me) irresistible, to the existence of shorter copies of the 
Epistle containing only fourteen chapters with or without the 
doxology in early times. Even though it be granted that 
Mr Hort has given a possible explanation (I cannot allow that 
his explanations are probable) of each of these facts singly on 
a different hypothesis, still the convergence of so many inde- 
pendent testimonies direct or indirect towards this one point 
must be regarded, if I mistake not, as conclusive. 

IL However the evidence does not end here. The fact 
that in existing MSS the doxology occurs in different places 
(see p. 193) is very intimately connected with the fact or class 
of facts considered under the first head. And here again I can- 
not help remarking that my position has this great advantage 
over Mr Hort’s, that whereas I postulate only one unknown 
fact to explain all or most of the phenomena, he is obliged 
to postulate a distinct one to account for each several pheno- 
menon in turn. 

As regards the varying position of this doxology, Mr Hort’s 
explanation supposes the following stages. (1) The original 
place was at the end of the Epistle. (2) It was afterwards 
attached to xiv. 23 for reading in Church. (8) ‘Scribes accus- 
tomed to hear it in that connection in the public lessons would 
half mechanically introduce it into the text of St Paul’ at this 
place. (4) It would then be struck off from the end of the 
Epistle, that the same doxology might not occur twice. Thus 
we arrive at the vulgar Greek text, which has it at the end of 
the xiv th chapter only. 
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Now, waiving for the present the consideration of its origi- 
nal position, I wish to point out two great improbabilities 
involved in the other assumptions in this sequence. First. 
There is no such obvious connexion between the paragraph at 
the end of chapter xiv and the doxology, as should lead to 
their being connected together’, if separated in their original 
position by two whole chapters, while on the other hand these 
intervening chapters present material for more than one excel- 
lent lesson. Bengel indeed suggests, as Mr Hort points out, 
that the serera sententia apaptia éotiv, with which chapter 
xiv closes, would be deemed unfit for the end of a lesson and 
that this inauspicious termination was got md of by tacking on 
the doxology. But how much more easily would the difficulty 
have been overcome by continuing the lesson a little further and 
closing with the 2nd or 4th or 6th verse of the next chapter. The 
instance which Mr Hort quotes (p. 72, note 1), Acts vi. 8—vii. 
2 combined with vii. 51—viii. 4, as a lesson for St Stephen’s 
day, will hardly bear out his hypothesis, for there the combina- 
tion is naturally suggested by the subject. Secondly. This solu- 
tion requires us to believe that all the three steps numbered 
(2), (3), (+), had taken place before Origen’s time, so that he can 
speak of some MSS as having the doxology in the one place 
and some in the other, without suspecting how the variation 
had come to pass. This supposes such an early development 
of the lectionary as (I believe) there is no ground for assuming. 

III. Lastly there are the phenomena in the first chapter to 
be considered. Here the important fact is, that in one extant 
MS (G) certainly, and in another (F) probably, the mention 
of Rome has been obliterated in two distinct passages. In i. 7 
Mr Hort explains the omission by the fact that ‘a Western cor- 
rection substitutes éy ayamn @eod for ayarntois @eov,’ so that 
the words would run enpwmuHensrann, where the repetition of év 


1 In a note (p. 71) Mr Hort remarks 
that ‘the Synaxaria, valeant quantum, 
give Rom. xiv. 19—23, plus the doxology 
as the lesson’ for the Saturday before 
Quinquagesima. But since the doxo- 
logy occurs here in the vulgar Greek 
text which prevailed at Antioch and 


Constantinople and from which the 
Synaxaria are taken, they would na- 
turally read it here. I would add that 
the Synaxaria (see Scrivener’s Intro- 
duction, p. 68 sq.) present no parallel 
to the omission of two whole chap- 
ters. 
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might occasion the omission of one of the two clauses, especially 
as the archetype of this MS appears to have been written 
stichometrically and each év might commence a new line. Thus 
the omission would be accidental, But apparently dissatisfied 
with this solution he offers a second suggestion, that the omis- 
sion was intentional; for he adds, ‘These two MSS (F and G) 
have further a trick of omitting words that do not appear neces- 
sary to the sense, and gives instances. The accidental omission 
I could understand, but the intentional (thus explained) seems 
hardly credible, for the words év “Puy are essential to an Epistle 
to the Romans. Of the omission in i. 15 he gives no direct 
explanation, except so far as it may be involved in the words 
‘we may be content to suspect that in these two verses like 
causes produced like results’ (p. 76). I do not understand 
this, unless by like causes is meant the desire in both cases to 
obliterate a superfluous clause. I too maintain that ‘like causes 
produced like results,’ but I cannot allow that the historical fact 
involved in the mention of Rome could be regarded as a super- 
fluity in an Epistle to the Romans; and, if the omission was 
intentional in both cases, it must have been (so far as I can see) 
from the desire of obliterating the proper name, because the 
proper name was no longer applicable. The hypothesis, that a 
coincidence so remarkable as the omission of the same name 
in two distinct passages could have been purely accidental, 
seems to me to be the most improbable of all. 

That the twin MSS F, G, did not stand alone in this omis- 
sion, appears from the marginal note in 47, on which Mr Hort 
has some remarks, p. 73. Whether to these authorities we should 
add the commentaries of Origen and the Ambrosian Hilary, 
must remain uncertain. I certainly should not have discovered 
the omission in them, if it had not occurred independently, 
and Iam not prepared to say that Mr Hort’s explanation (p. 74) 
of their language is not right. At the same time to my own 
mind the ‘Benedictio quam dat dilectis Dei ad quos scribit’ 
of Origen, and the ‘Quamvis Romanis scribat, illis tamen 
seribere se significat gui in caritate Dei sunt’ of Hilary, still 
leave the same impression; but probably they will strike others 
differently. 
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It will thus be seen that Mr Hort denies some of my facts, 
and impugns the significance of others. As the facts give him 
no trouble, it follows that the hypothesis, which has no other 
raison d’étre but to explain them, should not find favour with 
_ bim. But,if (as I think I have shown) the facts are even more 
cogent than they appeared at first, beg reinforced by the 
Latin capitulations, an explanation is still demanded. I cannot 
indeed say that my hypothesis is free from objections. . But 
a priort improbabilities could be detected by the keen eye 
of criticism in the most certain events of history; and a theory, 
which is based on circumstantial evidence, cannot hope to 
escape objection on this ground. But, if no other hypothesis 
has been offered which does not involve more or greater 1m- 
probabilities, and if some hypothesis is needed to account for 
the facts, I must still venture to claim a hearing for my own. 

In Mr Hort’s criticism of the theory itself, as distinct from 
the facts which evoked it, there are three points especially 
which call for a reply. 

(i) I had assigned the doxology (xvi. 25—27) to the 
shorter recension of the Epistle, which I supposed to have been 
issued by St Paul himself at a later date, and had produced 
parallels to show that its style very closely resembles that of the 
Apostle’s later Epistles. Mr Hort himself considers it to have 
been the termination of the original Epistle. His argument is 
threefold: (a) that it is appropriate ; (6) that St Paul at the time 
entertained the ideas contained in it; (c) that it presents num- 
berless close parallels of expression to the earlier Epistles. 

(a) As regards its appropriateness, I entirely agree with him. 
I cannot indeed assent to Baur’s opinion which he adopts, that 
the main drift of the Epistle is revealed in chapters ix—xi. 
The central idea, as I conceive it, is the comprehensive offer of 
righteousness to Jews and Gentiles impartially, following on the 
comprehensive failure of both alike before Christ’s coming. 
After this idea has been developed, the objection arises that, 
however comprehensive may be the offer, the acceptance at all 
events is partial and one-sided; that while the Gentiles seem 
gladly to accept it, the Jews stand aloof; and that thus the 
promises of the Old Testament appear to be nullified, and indeed 
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reversed. It is to meet the objection which thus starts up, 
that St Paul pierces the veil of the future and discerns the 
gathering of the Jews into the same fold whither the Gentiles 
have preceded them. Thus the result will be comprehensive, as 
the offer has been comprehensive. But however fit a consum- 
mation of the Apostle’s teaching this prophetic announcement 
may be, it does not in itself contain the nucleus of that teaching. 

To the whole body of the Epistle however, in which the 
comprehensive failure, the comprehensive grace, the compre- 
hensive acceptance, have been set forth in succession, the dox- 
ology forms an eminently appropriate close. An outburst of 
thanksgiving for the revelation of this ‘mystery’ of the im- 
partial Fatherhood of God in Christ is the proper sequel to the 
contents of the Epistle. This adaptation would not indeed be 
easily reconcileable with any other authorship than St Paul's; 
but if written by him, whether written early or late, we should 
expect it to be appropriate. 

(6) And again I grant that its main idea—the impar- 
tiality and universality of God's grace as a truth revealed in 
Christ—was not foreign to St Paul's thoughts at this time, 
though it assumed a much greater prominence afterwards. In- 
deed it may be said that this idea necessarily flowed from his 
commission as the Apostle of the Gentiles. 

(c) But, as regards the expression of the idea, I join issue 
with him. The general style seems to me to be cast essentially 
in the mould of the later Epistles. The diffusive syntax of 
the paragraph is exactly what we find, for instance, in the 
Epistle to the Ephesians. And, when we come to individual 
phrases, there is (if I mistake not) a very wide difference in 
point of closeness between Mr Hort’s parallels with the earlier 
Epistles and mine with the later. Compare for example his 
parallel of Rom. xiv. 4 with mine of Eph. iii. 20 for 7@ 8uva- 
pévy, or of Rom. iii. 29, 30 with mine of 1 Tim. i. 17 for pave 
co$@ @eG. The only exceptions in favour of the earlier Epi- 
stles occur exactly where on my hypothesis we should expect to 
find them. The expression dzraxo7) wictews is repeated in this 
final doxology from the opening paragraph of the Epistle (i. 5), 
and the reference to the prophetic Scriptures also has a parallel 
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in the same paragraph (i. 2). On my hypothesis the opening 
portion was read over and altered, when some years later the 
Epistle was issued by the Apostle in this second and shorter 
form ; and it was therefore natural that the thanksgiving which 
was then appended, should embody not only thoughts but also 
expressions taken from the commencement, thus binding toge- 
ther the beginning and the end of the Epistle. 

(ii) The character and condition of the text of the twin 
MSS, F and G, is one of the points on which Mr Hort lays 
most stress; and certainly, if his account of my theory were 
correct, I should find it difficult to answer him. Expressing 
my hypothesis in his own words, he represents me as holding 
(1) that ‘the scribe of G copied i—xiv from one MS and xv, 
xvi, from another, and (2) that ‘the scribe of F copied in like 
manner from the same two MSS, though he left no mark of the 
transition from the one to the other’ (p. 68). He then remarks 
that ‘Ifthe first of these hypotheses were true we ought surely 
to find some evidence of it in the respective texts; whereas 
the closest study fails to detect a shadow of difference in the 
character of the readings before and after the blank space’; 
and that ‘when F is taken into account, fresh embarrassments 
arise. But I did not for a moment contemplate the scribes of 
F and G each of them copying directly from these two MSS, 
containing respectively the shorter and the longer recension of 
the Epistle. I was well aware that the phenomena of these 
MSS would not admit of such a supposition. And I venture 
also to think that my language, which Mr Hort himself quotes 
just before (p. 67), cannot be taken in this sense: ‘The copy- 
ist of an earlier MS, from which it [G] has descended, tran- 
scribed a MS of the abridged recension till the end of chapter 
xiv, and then took up a MS of the original Epistle to the 
Romans’; ‘Either their common prototype [i.e. of F and G] or 
a still earlier MS from which it was copied, must have pre- 
served the abridged recension. This language was expressly 
intended by me to leave open the question, as to the length of 
the pedigree which connected F and G with the scribe who first 
combined the two recensions; and the idea of direct parentuge, 
which Mr Hort has imposed upon me, never once entered my 
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mind. Thus I left ample room for the development of the 
peculiarities of F and G. Only I assumed that the retention of 
the vacant space at the end of chapter xiv, which I took to 
indicate the end of the Epistle in one of the two original MSS, 
had survived this development. But though I still think that 
(taking it in connexion with all the other textual phenomena 
on which I dwelt) my account of this blank space is the most 
probable, yet this is only a subsidiary support to my view, and 
I could abandon it without any material injury to the main 
hypothesis. 

But let us enquire what Mr Hort’s statement, that ‘the 
closest study fails to detect a shadow of difference in the cha- 
racter of the readings before and after the blank,’ really 
amounts to, when considered in its bearing on my hypothesis. 

The characteristics of F and G, which differentiate them 
from what we may call the standard text of St Paul's Epistles, 
as based on the coincidence of the best authorities, are twofold: 
(1) Those which they exhibit in common with the Western 
authorities, and more especially that type of Western authori- 
ties which appears in the Old Latin Version; and (2) Those 
which are peculiar to these two MSS. 

To the first class, comprising those readings which must be 
referred to the Western type, belong the most important, as 
well as the most numerous, variations from the standard text, 
whether in the first fourteen or in the last two chapters of the 
Epistle. If the two MSS (containing respectively the long 
and the short form), from which on my hypothesis the text of 
FG was ultimately derived, were both of them Western, as on 
all accounts we might probably conclude that they were, then 
we should expect to find these readings pervading the xvth 
and xvith chapters, as well as the earlier part of the Epistle. 
It is difficult to explain the origin and prevalence of the Wes- 
tern type of text at all; but this difficulty was not introduced 
by my hypothesis, nor do I see that it is increased thereby. 

Speaking of the peculiar features of F and G, Mr Hort says, 
‘The partial adherence of D excepted, this character is unique 
among existing Greek MSS.’ On this statement I should wish 
to make two remarks. (1) The expression partial seems to me 
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inadequately to express the degree of coincidence between D on 
the one hand, and FG on the other. Certainly in the two last 
chapters of this Epistle, with which we are mainly concerned, 
by far the greater number of the important deviations from the 
standard text are shared by D in common with FG. (2) These 
three are the only’ three Greek uncial MSS which, whether on 
external or internal grounds, can be assigned to the Western 
family. Whatever distinctive features therefore they possess in 
common, it is reasonable to set down to the Western type of 
MSS generally. The Old Latin Version (with the exception of 
a few fragments) is only known to us through these same MSS, 
which are bilingual; for other independent copies, which contain 
a more or less pure Old Latin text, have not been collated: 
and its phenomena entirely accord with this supposition. The 
remaining source of evidence—the early patristic quotations— 
does not offer any obstacle to this conclusion; and indeed in the 
last two chapters of the Epistle, this evidence, as has been 
mentioned, is entirely wanting. On the whole then, I think 
it may be said that the coincidence of D with F and G repre- 
sents very fairly the Western text. 

The second class of readings, those peculiar to F and G, are 
in the xvth and xvith chapters comparatively unimportant. The 
divergences of these twin MSS from D may be taken as ap- 
proximately representing their peculiarities, though in the 
course of the analysis it will be seen that in many cases these 
divergences are supported by other, and especially by Western, 
authorities’. | 

These are as follows: 


xv. 1 apeoxov [apecxerv]; 3 ovx[ovx]; 7 vpas[D* yas, but D** vuas 
with most authorities, including Western]; 11 emauvecare [D emawveca- 


1 I pass over E, which is now ac- 
knowledged (at least so far as regards the 
Greek) to be a direct copy of D, and 
therefore to have no independent value. 

2 I have not recorded either the ac- 
cidental errors of G when these have 
been corrected at the time when the 
MS was written, or the divergences of 
F from G. Mr Hort’s view, that F was 


copied directly from G, deserves con- 
sideration, and may prove true, though 
his arguments do not seem quite con- 
clusive. So far as it has any bearing 
on my hypothesis, it is rather favour- 
able than otherwise. The converse 
proposition, that G is copied from F, 
could not be maintained for a mo- 
ment. 
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recav, but the Latin of D has Magnificate with many other authorities, 
and the variation is easily explained in a quotation from the LXX]; 
13 mAnpopopyaa...raoy xapa Kat etpyyy [D mAqpwoa.. raons xapas Kat 
eipyyns, but B agrees with FG, inserting however ev before racy. The Old 
Latin has repleat...omni gaudio et pace}, 16 Inov Xpiorov [D Xpuorov 
Tyoou, but the Latin of D has Jesu Christi which also has the vast 
preponderance of authority in its favour), 18 6 Xpurros [om, 6], 21 
avayyehy [avqyyehq}. 24 Am{w [D adds yap with the preponderance of 
authorities, but the Latin of D omits it, and so do the Latin fathers]. 
25 vw [vu]. 26 Maxaioves [Maxedoves], 27 opeiderae yap [om. yap, but 
the Latin of D and Ambrosiaster have it]; avrov ew [eww avrav]. 28 
ov apa fom, apa, The Latin of G is Hoc ergo igitur ergo]. yas [Spar 
29 ywooxe yap [D oda de, but the Latin of D has scio enim, and other 
authorities, especially Latin Fathers, have the same conjunction]. 30 mpoo- 
evyars [add tirep eyov, but several Latin authorities, including the Latin of D, 
omit the words}. 31 mpoadexros [evrpoodexros. The Latin of D is acceptalis 
(sic) 32 avayrxo [wayvéo} 33 yor (add. ayy, but A and others 
omit it], 

xvi. 1 Jzw [yfzor, but the Latin of D has vestram, and AP also have 
por]. 2 mapacrares [mpooraris|. 3 aoracOa [acracacde. This blunder 
recurs], 8 Aymcarov [AymAcay, but the longer form occurs in the Latin 
of D]. 10 ApiroBodov [ApucroBovdov, but the Latin of D has Aristoboli 
and this form ig found in B and elsewhere}. 11 ovyye [D avyyerq, but 
corrected by alater hand}, 4 acracagée...<v kup om. with A. 15 Toumay 
[D Iovdav, which is correct, but C* has Iovay]. Odvpreda [D Odvpmay, 
but Latin authorities, including the Latin of D itself, have Olympiada or 
Olympiadem). 17 rapaxadw [D* epwre, but corrected. The rest have 
mapaxado} rapa[D* rep, but corrected]. 18 xupto [ra kupia). Bovdev- 
covery [Bovrevove} 23 ddas al exxAnoiat [SAns rps exxdqowas. The Latin 
of DFG alike is wniversa ecclesiw, which would cover both readings. 
Another reading is ody 7 excAnow, The Ath. is said to have dda at 
exednowa With FG], 24 om, Inoou Xpucrov. 


This analysis of the readings in the last two chapters shows 
two things; (1) That in almost every point even of minor im- 
portance, in which the text of FG diverges from the correct 
standard, it agrees with the Western text as exhibited by D or 
by some other authority; and (2) that the exceptions, which 
thus form the peculiarities of FG, are in almost every instance 
trivial and are easily explained by carelessness or caprice in 
copying. Hence it follows; first, that the scribe, who (on my 
hypothesis) wrote the archetype of F and G, taking up an 
average copy of the Western text to supply the xvth and xvith 
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chapters, would find a text substantially such as we actually 
have here; and secondly, that no long pedigree need have been 
interposed between this archetype and FG, in order to develope 
the phenomena which they exhibit in these chapters; but that 
the intervention of a single scribe, or two at most, would ex- 
plain everything. If so, the argument from the character of the 
text cannot be considered a substantial objection to my view. 

(iii) Mr Hort advances another argument against my hy- 
pothesis based on the assumption that the textual phenomena 
on which my theory is built are gathered together from incon- 
gruous sources; and he even goes so far as to ask, ‘ How is it 
that every authority, which supports, or may be thought to 
support, some part of this combination [i.e. the Short Recen- 
sion, involving (a) the omission of the word Rome in the first 
chapter, (b) the omission of the xvth and xvith chapters, (c) the 
presence of the doxology] contradicts some other part?’ (p. 76) 

To this statement I demur. I allow indeed that all these 
phenomena do not coexist in any extant authority. If this had 
been the case, I should not have had to frame a hypothesis, 
for the existence of this Shorter Recension would have been an 
absolute fact. But that there is any contradiction in my au- 
thorities, which prejudices the hypothesis, I cannot allow. 

This attack has led me to marshal my troops to better 
effect. I wish especially to call attention to the fact, that 
the authorities, on which I chiefly rely, have for the most 
part a close affinity to one another and that they belong to 
the Western type. The Latin capitulations derived, as I have 
shown, from the Old Version are essentially such. The copy 
or copies, to which they refer, presented two (6, c) out of the 
three phenomena, and (for anything we know) may have pre- 
sented the third (a) also. The remarkable absence of quota- 
tions from the last two chapters in the earlier Latin Fathers 
points in the same direction. The MSS FG, which are the 
only indisputable vouchers for (a), are essentially Western. 
Their relation to (6), (c), is a matter of dispute between Mr 
Hort and myself; but the fact that there is a great break in G 
at the end of the xivth chapter (however explained) cannot 
but be held to favour my hypothesis to a greater or less 
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degree. The exception to the Western origin of the evidence 
is Marcion, who, being an Eastern, used a copy of this Epistle 
in which the two last chapters including the doxology were 
wanting. Bat even Marcion is known to have resided for 
many years in Rome; and if during his sojourn in the West, 
he fell in with a copy of the Short Recension, he might have 
welcomed it gladly, as sparing him the superfluous use of his 
scissors, which would be required to eliminate such passages as 
xv. 8, 27. 

Hitherto there is no incongruity in the sources from which 
my data are taken. But the position of the doxology in the 
several authorities still remains to be considered; and it is 
evidently here that Mr Hort considers the main ‘contradiction’ 
to lie. Though ‘there is no lack of authorities of a sort for 
subjoining the doxology to xiv,’ he writes, yet ‘they have no 
sort of genealogical affinity with the MS that ignores Rome 
or with Marcion’ Now to this I would reply that the capi- 
tulations of the Latin Bibles certainly have this affinity, and 
that (for all we know) the MSS mentioned by Origen as placing 
the doxology in this position may have had it also. On the 
other hand his statement, so far as regards the extant MSS and 
the patristic authorities generally, which exhibit it at the end 
of the xivth chapter, is indisputably true. They belong to 
the great Antiochene or Constantinopolitan family, which though 
by far the most numerous, is of inferior authority. On the con- 
trary the place of the doxology in the extant Western authorities 
is at the end of the xvith chapter. But, allowing the fact, I can- 
not accept the inference. For suppose that a scribe had before 
him copies of the two recensions (according to my hypothesis), 
the one comprising the 14 chapters together with the doxology, 
the other including all the 16 chapters but omitting the dox- 
ology and ending with xvi. 23 Kovapros 6 ddedpos. If he set 
himself to combine the two so as to omit nothing, is it not 
at least as likely that, when he arrived at the end of the 
xivth chapter, he would reserve the doxology for the end of 
the whole Epistle where it seemed to be required to finish 
off an abrupt conclusion, as that he would leave it at the end 
of the xivth chapter? The same motive which led others 


(to Trmmmpos: the benediction (§ yap x7), which properly 
stands ataxei 30, ae oui might even more easily induce 
dam to trest the dowslegy @ 2 Smile wos, imesh as he 
would <iill Jeave Ht the end of the Epistle ax be found it, 
‘though the Epistle bad been lengthened ont by the two ad- 
\Gitsonal chapters Thus the fect that the Western anthoritics 
‘Pluce the dumilegy after ch xvi, seems to me to prove nothing 
ws to the wat of ajimity between the several authorities for 
ey brpotes 

‘But the investigsiion leads me to observe (and I think 

he cheevatio © peviment) how ewtrely this Western cha =| 
wacter of the suthoritie: comesies with my hypothesis. I sug- —| 
gested that <a some inter peciod of lis Efe, not improbably ~ 
Gummg one of is sojoums in Rome it occurred to the Apostle <== 
te give ths lene 2 wider ovulation and that for this pore —— 
ese he made the aberstion: which resulted m the shorter == 


gested the bypschoss thongh st the time when I propoundecam——==e, 
it I Ged not see the fall Sgusfcance of this fact. 

‘Wath these remarks I will eave the theory. For a repl Ely 
se thorough and so suggestive as Mr Hort’s I can only fee———=el 
grateful It bas led me to consolidate the different elements 
of my hypothesis, and, unless I am mistaken, to present a 
stronger front to attack. From criticisms of inferior merit————= I 
might have found less to dissent, but I certainly should hase——re 
found less to learn. 


J. B. LIGHTFOOT. 


THOUGHT, WORD, AND DEED. 


Proresson WEBER in his very interesting article on the 
Jaina treatise, the Bhagavat{ (published in the Abhandlungen 
der Kénigl. Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, 1866), has 
the following note (p. 173), on the so-called Yoguvaoga, or 
‘addiction or attachment of the mind, speech, and body to 
any act:’ ~ “ 

“Diese alt-Arische, auch im Veda bereits mehrfach sich 
findende Dreitheilung hat, wohl von Persien aus (durch den 
Avesta, resp. speciell etwa durch die Manichiier), auch in die 
christliche Liturgie Eingang gefunden, findet sich resp. in der 
angeblich auf Papst Damasus (Mitte des 4 Jahr.) zuriickgehen- 
den Confessions-Formel der gregorianischen Messe, ‘quia pec- 
cavi nimis cogitatione verbo et opere’ (s. Daniel, Codex Litur- 
gicus, pp. 50—51, 115. Nitzsch, Praktische Theologie, 2, 281), 
und von da aus dann schliesslich in dem ‘mit Herzen, Mund, 
und Hinden’ unsres neuern Kirchenliedes wieder.” 

Prof. Koeppen, in his Religion des Buddha, 1. p. 445, had 
previously claimed this ethical division as a Buddhist discovery ; 
at least he adds, “ findet sich tibrigens auch bei den Parsen und 
Manichaern, wie bie den Brahmanen, bei den letzteren jedoch 
so vereinzelt, dass man wohl voraussetzen darf, dieselbe sey 
nicht urspringlich brahmanisch.” 

But there can be no doubt that it is older in Indian litera- 
ture than the rise of Buddhism, as we find it in the Sanhité of 
the Black Yajur Veda, v1. 1. 7, where we have the following 
mystical explanation of certain words addressed to the cow 
which is given as the price of the soma plant, and which is 
supposed to represent the goddess Speech: “He addresses her, 
‘thou art thought, for what he thinks by his mind (manasé), 
that he says by speech (vdché); he addresses her, ‘thou art 
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mind,’ for what he grasps by mind, that he does;” and similarly 
in the Aitareya Bréhmana, II. 28, we find the Maitrévaruna priest 
compared to the mind and the Hotri to the voice, because the 
former orders the latter to repeat the necessary formule, and 
“speech speaks only if impelled by the mind;” while the 
Adhwaryu, who performs the manual labour of the sacrifice, 
seems to be tacitly compared to the external action. 

This however is a mental rather than a moral division, and 
corresponds to Plato’s similar analysis in the Protagoras (p. 348), 
where he says evropwrepot yap wws atravrés eopev ot avOpw- 
jo. Wpos atray épyov Kat Noyov cat d:avonua. But the chief 
interest of the division lies in its ethical bearing, as it supplies 
a ready popular formula for tracing the history of a virtuous 
or vicious action; and it is this practical utility which has 
secured it such a wide recognition in Europe and Asia. 

Now we distinctly find this ethical application of the phrase 
in the Aranyaka of the Black Yajur Veda, x.1.10. “Yan me 
manasdéd vachdé karmand dushkritam kritam,” “whatever sin 
has been committed by me in mind, voice and action;” and 
in 11, 3 we have an earlier form, “may the household fire 
deliver us from all the sins that we have committed by voice, 
by mind, by arms, thighs, or knees, “yad vdchd yan manasd 
bdhubhydm tirubhydm ashtivadbhydm sisnair yad anritam cha- 
krima vayam, agmr md tasmdd enasah gdrhapatyah pramun- 
chatu.” 

But though this Aranyaka is probably older than Buddhism, 
it is highly probable that the frequent use of the phrase in this 
moral sense in classical Sanskrit literature, as compared with 
its very rare use in Vedic literature, may be really due to the 
influence of Buddhism on the Brahmanical mind. It certainly 
seems to occur very often in Buddhist works: thus it is said in 
the Dhammapadam, v. 96, | 

Santam tassa mano hott, santé vdchd cha kamma cha 


ww 2 F 


Sammadanidvimuttassa, wpasantassa tddino. 


Thus translated by Professor Max Miiller in his introduction to 
Buddhaghosha’s Parables: “ His thought is quiet, quiet are his 
word and deed, when he has obtained freedom by true knowledge, 


a 
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when he has thus become a quiet man.” (Cf. also his note ad L), 
This division is in fact a fundamental tenet of Buddhist ethics, 
for one of the technical terms is the trividha-dwera or threefold 
door: “there are three entrances whence proceed that which is 
good and that which is evil—the body, the speech, and the 
mind” (Hardy’s Manual, p. 494). 

From the Buddhists it probably passed into classical San- 
skrit literature; thus we find it in Manu’s Institutes, x1. 4—10, 
“a rational creature has a reward or a punishment for mental 
acts, in his mind; for verbal acts, in his organs of speech ; for 
corporeal acts, in his bodily frame;”’ and again, “he whose firm 
understanding obtains a command over his words, a command 
over his thoughts, and a command over his whole body, may 
justly be called a tri-dandin (or triple commander).” Similarly 
there is a passage in Kdliddsa’s Raghuvansa, v. 5, where we find 
the same division applied to classify the threefold way in which 
the Hindu ascetic sought to purify his soul by a rigid course of 
ascetic discipline. King Raghu is accosted in his court by the 
disciple of a great ascetic, and the king asks whether the great 
teacher is well, and whether anything has happened to disturb 
his course of ascetic observances? “Is the threefold asceticism 
of the sage hindered by any obstacles—that asceticism which he 
accomplishes by his body, his voice, and his mind, and by which 
he alarms even Indra the king of the gods (lest he should even 
acquire merit and power superior to his own)?” Wee also often 
find it in the Mah&bhérata. Thus in the story of Nala (m1. § 65. 
2563, 2572) Damayanti says, “even in my childhood I have 
never done evil in deed, mind, or speech” (karmand manasdé 
vdché); and in x11. 4059, “they who do no evil by deed, or 
mind, or speech, pass beyond all trouble, transferring their pains 
to others.” 

The same division occurs in the Zendavesta; as in the G&thé 
Ahunayaiti, m1. 3, “the twin spirits, each of a peculiar activity,— 
the good and the base in thought, word, and deed;” cf. also 1.1; 
y. 5; VI. 2. 

We also find it among the Manicheans, in their tria signa- 
cula described by Augustine in his De Moribus Manichwo- 
rum, x. “qu sunt tandem tria ista signacula? Oris cert& et 
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manuum et sinus. Quid est hoc? ut ore et manibus et sinu 
castus et innocens sit homo. Cum os, inquit (M.), nomino, 
omnes sensus qui sunt in capite intelligi volo; cum autem 
manum, omnem operationem; cum sinwm, omnem. libidinem 
seminalem.” The Greek church appears to have adopted this - 
practice when a Manichean was received as a catechumen, as 
the priest odpayifes to pérwrrov avtod Kal Td oTopa Kai TO 
o77Oos. (See the formula Receptionis Manichzorum in Tollius.) 
Augustine finds fault with the division as being inaccurate and 
confused. But amongst the Manicheans two of these signacula 
seem to have assumed a more narrow and technical meaning, 
and Baur would explain the signaculum oris as the abstaining 
from eating flesh and the signaculum manuum as abstaining from 
injuring living creatures; but this seems a needless refinement, 
when we have Augustine’s express testimony that the Mani- 
cheans of his time gave a higher and wider meaning to the 
phrases. No doubt a thorough Manichean would include the 
limited meanings, as Manicheism borrowed much of the Bud- 
dhist ahinsd, but, like Buddhism, it would not confine itself to 
them, but would aim at addressing and satisfying the common 
conscience of mankind. 

We might perhaps be justified in supposing that the Mani- 
cheans derived it from the Persians or the Buddhists; but it 
is not so easy. to determine whether these derived it from the 
Brahmans; and the question arises, are we obliged to suppose 
that it was borrowed by any? Could it not have been in- 
vented by any people which had eyes to examine their own 
consciousness ? 

The passage I have already quoted from Plato, though it is 
used there as a psychological rather than an ethical division, is 
very closely connected with the ethical application. The two 
modes of looking at human actions inevitably run into each 
other, and we can easily conceive that Plato’s words might sug- 
gest the ethical use to any one who was versed in his expres- 
sions. Now Plato is clearly free from any Buddhist influence, 
Buddha is now supposed to have died B.c. 477, and therefore 
we are quite safe in maintaining an independent division here. 
I do not think that Plato ever again recurs to the division; he 
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was too much preoccupied with his own favourite threefold divi- 
sion of the soul into 7d XNoyotixdy, Td Oupoetdés, and 7d émiOvpn- 
tixov. Nor did the seed so casually sown germinate on Greek 
soil, as I have looked for it in vain among the Stoics or in 
the Roman writers. But it did not fall barren. This division of 
thought, word and deed, first started by Plato in the Protago- 
Tas, reappears in Alexandria, and becomes a favourite mode of 
expression among the Hellenized Jews of that great centre. 
Thus in the Septuagint translation of Deut. xxx. 14 we read, 
Gre éyyis cov éorl 70 pijua opddpa év 7G otopati cov Kal év TH 
xapdia cov Kat év rats xepoi cov roetv add, where the original 
has only, “but the word is very nigh unto thee, in thy mouth, 
and in thy heart, that thou mayest do it.” 


tink yazon pea wee aD pat aE? 

Eben Ezra in his Commentary seems to adopt a very similar 
interpretation’; but it is interesting to see that St Paul, in 
Romans x. 8, corrects the Septuagint in his quotation, éyyis 
cov To phud eorw év TO oTduarTi cov Kal év TH xapdia cov. The 
Septuagint rendering however became a locus classicus with 
Philo, and he continually quotes it as his authority for this 
threefold ethical division. Thus in the treatise ‘quod omnis 
probus liber’ (Tauchnitz ed. Vol. v. 296) he says: 

Kairos tis 7} paxpas SSovroplas 7 tod. Oadarrevew éort 
xpela mpos épevvar xal Sirnow dperiis, As tas pifas 6 Troy od 

pav, GAN odtwal mdnolov éBddreto; kaOarrep Kai 6 copes 
Tév “lovdaiwy vowobérns dnoiv, “Ev 76 otéparti cov Kal ev 7H 
kapSia cov Kal év rais yepol cov,” aivirrépevos Sid cvpBddov 
Aéyous, mpdkes, Bovads, & &) mdvta yewpyinns Téxvns Setrar. 
Cf Vol. 11. 28, de post. Caini. 

Elsewhere he generally uses Plato’s word Sudvoia for Bovdy, 
as in Mf. 821, raira 82 edpiceis, o} paxpds nad drpiBeis Bre- 
Eidv d80us...d\X 7, gnor Mics, éyyis ovtwol 7d dyabdv 
mapidputal cor Kal cupméduxe, tpicr rols dvaykatoratows pépeow 
Hppocpévor, “xapdia, orsuart, xepat,” 7d 8° gor Siavola, Moye, 


‘3 neyo wn adn pind mea var pnp wm adn mnpy niyo daw! 
BI NIN 
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mpafeow, émeid) ta Kada Kai dpoveivy Kal Aéyev Kat troveiv 
avaykaiov, cuptAnpovpeva Ex Te evBovdlas Kat evrpakias Kal 
evroyias. (Cf. also in v. 245). In m1. 217, de Mutatione nomi- 
num, we have it applied to a division of sins, with a similar 
reference to Deuteronomy: oyedov roivuy nal ta dpapT pata 
Kail Ta KatopOopata oupBéBynxev ev tpiolv eEeraler Oar, Siavola, 
Noyous, wpakeo. 

In 111. 74, de Congressu quer. erud. gratia, § 1, he uses the 
division without any mention of the Old Testament: apern 5é 
ov Suanrelrrovea aveAduTras 5é xal abiacratws Kata Tovs apepets 
xpovous det yevva, Bpépn pév ovdapas, Aoyous 5é aotelous Kai 
BouXas averriirmrovs Kai érratvetas mpa€ets. 

In v. 135, de Judice, § 3, he seems to have the same division 
in his mind when he explains the Urim and Thummim, or, as 
in the Sept., trav SyAwow Kal tHv adrnOeav,—apydotépav tav 
év nuiv Noywv eixovas, évduabétov te cal mpodpopixod. Acitras 
yap 6 mév mrpodopiKds Snrocews, 7 TA adhavy trav Kal ExacTov 
nav evOvuia yvwpiferar TO édas’ 6 Sé évdiaOeros adnOeias, eis 
terelotnra Biov Kai mpakewy, Se dy én’ evdatpoviay 605 avev- 
ploxerau. 

The same division had indeed been all but directly ex- 
pressed in the 139th Psalm, “Thou knowest my downsitting 
and mine uprising; thou understandest my thoughts afar off. 
Thou compassest my path and my lying down, and art ac- 
quainted with all my ways. For there is not a word in my 
tongue, but, lo, O Lord, thou knowest it altogether.” Here we 
have the thoughts, the actions, and the words described, but we 
miss the sharply-defined division into three; nor is it more clearly 
brought out in Hosea vii. 1, 2. 

Common as the phrase thus is in Philo, it does not seem to 
have obtained general currency in the early Christian Church, 
though the Sept. rendering of Deuteronomy xxx. 14 must have 
often brought it before the readers of that version. It is found 
however in the opening prayer of the liturgy of St Mark (Re- 
naudot, Lit. Orient. Coll. 1. p. 132), efre cot yjyapropev ev AOyo 
7 py@ 7 Kata Stavoiav. This liturgy belongs to the early part 
of the third century, and was used by the Church of Alexan- 
dria. Origen also several times employs the phrase in his 
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treatise against Celsus. Thus in p. 200 (Spencer's ed.) we have 
Gs ob povor Aéyov Kal Eprywv, ddrd Kai Sadoyicpav xpiOnoo- 
pévev; and again, 7 Siadyyus wept tod wdvt' épopav emi mace 
Gedv ra bp’ rjpdv reyoueva Kal rpattopeva GARA Kal Aoyifo- 
feva, The same division also occurs in p. 241, 1. 5, where he 
explains the wood, hay, stubble, of 1 Cor. iii. 12, as % Sia Trav 
mpatewr kal Néyor kal vonu'twv oixoSouy; and again in p. 273, 
L 8, of pévtos TS Ady Tod "Incot dxodovOodvres Kal pewedery- 
Kéores adrod cuveda Tots Noyous povetv kat Néyew Kal Torey. 
There are very few Patristic commentaries on Deut., but Theo- 
doretus in his Queestiones in Deuteronomium quotes xxx. 14, and 
adds, Sydot 88 dua Tod otopatos Ty Tav Ociwy Aoyiwv wehéernv* 
81a 82 Tis xapdias tHy THis Wuyis mpoPuuiav’ Sia Se Tdv yerpav 
Tv mpakw trav évroddv. Augustine twice notices the dis- 
crepancy between the Sept. and St Paul. Once in his ‘Liber 
de Natura et. Gratia,’ where after quoting Romans x., “ Prope te 
est verbum in ore tuo et in corde tuo,” he adds “ quod hic habet 
(se. Deut. according to LXX.) in manibus tuis, in corde enim 
sunt spirituales manus ;” and again in his Questiones in Deu- 
teronomium he says, “deinde quod bic additum est et in mani- 
bus tuis; non ait Apostolus nisi-in ore tuo et in corde tuo, Et hoc 
usque in finem exsecutus est, dicens corde enim creditur ad jus- 
titiam, ore autem confessio fit ad salutem. Merito quod ex He- 
bro translatum est, quantum a nobis inspici potuit, non habet 
in manibus tuis. Nec frustra tamen hoc a Septuaginta inter- 
pretibus additum existimo; nisi quia intelligi voluerunt (sc. the 
other interpreters?) etiam ipsas manus, quibus significantur 
opera, in corde accipi debere, ubi est fides que per dilectio- 
nem operatur. Nam si forinsecus ea que Deus jubet, manibus 
fiant et in corde non fiant, nemo est tam insulsus qui precepta 
arbitretur impleri, Porro si caritas, que plenitudo est Legis, 
habitet in corde, etiamsi manibus corporis quisquam non possit 
operari, pax illi est utique cum hominibus bone voluntatis.” 
These objections are not the same which he had urged 
against the ‘tria signacula’ of the Manicheans, There his objec- 
tions were rather verbal quibbling, as e.g. when he objected 
writing something evil, which, as far as it significando peccat, 
should belong to the ‘peccata oris, but yet must belong to the 
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‘peccata manus.’ He also concludes by objecting to the division 
as new: “videtisne quomodo novitatis appetitio, comite errore, 
in magnas deducatur angustias? Tribus namque istis signacu- 
lis, que nova guadam divisione predicatis, quomodo includatis 
omnium peccatorum purgationem non invenitis.” 

I would thus briefly sum up the facts as far as I have been 
able to collect them. The ethical division in question is found 
in the later Vedic period of Sanskrit literature, and is there- 
fore in India of Brahmanical origin; but it never attained 
any great currency in India until it was adopted by Buddhism. 
After this period we find it frequently used in the classical 
Sanskrit authors. It also appears in the Zendavesta, and from 
Persia it passed to the Manicheans. 

In Europe it appears first in Plato’s Protagoras, but here 
again it never attained any currency, until it was brought for- 
ward by those Jews who endeavoured to unite Jewish faith and 
Hellenic culture. But it was a division which was not wholly 
strange to the Jewish mind, as several places in the Old Testa- 
ment could readily suggest it to a thinking reader. It does 
not seem to have been adopted by any early Christian writers 
except those of the Alexandrian school, and Augustine evidently 
thought it an unphilosophical division. Its popularity with the 
Manicheans would no doubt tend to throw it into discredit, but 
its adoption in the confession of pope Damasus, and subse- 
quently in the Gregorian mass, can surely be sufficiently ac- 
counted for by its presence in the Sept. and Philo, without our 
having to assume that the Church borrowed it from the Mani- 
cheans. We are all familiar with the phrase from its use in 
the Confession in the Communion Service, and in Bishop Ken’s 
morning hymn, 

Direct, control, suggest this day 
All I design, or do, or say. 

Its adoption in the liturgy of pope Damasus may be paral- 
lelled by the adoption in our own liturgy of the old Peripatetic 
division of ta aya@a into ra rept :uy7nv, Ta wept odpa, and 
Ta éxtos, which reappears in the well-known phrase of “ afflicted 
in mind, body, or estate.” 


EK. B. COWELL. 


THE EASTERN ORIGIN OF THE CHRISTIAN PSEUD- 
EPIGRAPHIC WRITINGS, 


Tue Apocryphal writings may be divided into three classes; first, 
those anterior to the Christian era; second, those written in the 
centuries immediately following the coming of our Lord; third, 
those written or interpolated by Christians at a later period. 
When the primeval simplicity of the Patriarchal and Mosaic 
law had been corrupted by that admixture of Chaldzan and 
Cabbalistic science which, with later additions from the Greek 
Philosophy, formed the basis of the Rabbinical or esoteric laws, 
the teachers of this doctrine sought to sanction it in the eyes of 
the unlearned by the authority of the most ancient and revered 
names. Hence arose the first class of Pseudepigraphic writings, 
such as the Book of Enoch, the Oratio Josephi, and other works 
of which only a few fragments have come down to us. Subse- 
quently, and especially during the reign of Adrian, a reaction 
took place against the corrupted Alexandrine Judaism, and 
all writings impregnated with Greek ideas were zealously sup- 
pressed by the Talmudic doctors, In the second century an 
effrt was made both by Jews and Christians to supply this loss, 
and we accordingly find an immense number of Pseudepigraphic 
writings springing up at about this date. It will not be neces- 
sary here to mention the exclusively Jewish productions, such 
as the MPS “BD ascribed to Rabbi Achiva, a learned doctor 
of the time of Adrian, as our business is with the Christian 
writers of that age. The aim of the two classes of Christians 
who seem to have adopted the artifice of promulgating their 
views under the sanction of ancient and sacred names was iden- 
tical, although they acted from opposite motives. The one class 
wished to reconcile Christianity with Judaism, regarding it as a 
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fulfilment of the Law; the other desired to oppose Christian- 
ity as true to Judaism as false; but it was equally necessary 
for the purpose of both to prove the antiquity of the Messianic 
faith. To these causes we must chiefly look for the origin of 
the Pseudepigraphic writings, but there is yet another consider- 
ation which may assist us in determining their nature and 
mutual relationship. We know what a tangled web of tradition 
was woven around the patriarchal history, until the simplicity 
and truth of the original was almost obscured by the Talmudic 
accounts. In fact, the tendency in the East has always been 
thus to elaborate the facts recorded in Holy Writ, and form a 
second or traditional history, which by the vulgar is accepted 
even more readily than the first. We can easily imagine 
therefore that a history of such vital importance as that of our 
Lord would hardly escape a similar corruption. The Eastern 
Christians would love to dwell upon the minutest details of His 
life, they would, in their zeal to assert His divine nature, be 
unwilling to admit that any incident of that life was without its 
distinctive and miraculous character, and above all, they would 
be, perhaps insensibly, loth to abandon their national traditions 
and prejudices, and would leave no means untried for reconcil- 
ing the latter with the faith which their hearts and convictions 
compelled them to confess. In this way a secondary and tradi- 
tional Gospel History did spring up, and the identity of many 
incidents in the various Apocryphal Gospels which have reached 
us, as well as the general similarity of tone observable in them 
all, would seem to indicate that they are not so much the pro- 
ductions of individual persons and times as remnants of a once 
popular, and if I may use the expression, parasitic account. 
This will account for the fact that such of these writings as have 
been preserved in their Eastern versions, Carshunic, Arabic 
or Syriac, are always more full and accurate than the Greek, al- 
though probably posterior to these in date. The Greek writers, 
who took their accounts from the current traditions of the 
Eastern Church, would naturally reject much that did not appeal 
so strongly to a Western mind, which however the Eastern 
translator would as naturally again supply from his own national 
lore. Accordingly we find that the Oriental versions do often 
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illustrate and explain the Greek texts in a remarkable manner? 
A collation of. the texts of the Apocalypses of Moses; John, or 
St Paul, of the Transitus Maria or other Apocrypha with the 
Carshunie or Syriac versions will at once convince the scholar of 
the truth of this statement. Another indication of the existence 
of this esoteric history in a continuous if not actually written 
form’ is found in the similarity of style exhibited by all of the 
Apocrypha, and in the fact that the traditions alluded to in 
them are referred to as well known on all hands, Thus in 
the Testament of Adam and the Apocalypse of Peter, &c. eon- 
stant reference is made to the mysteries concealed in the Book 
of Seth which was said to have been deposited together with 
the offerings of the magi in the Cave of Treasures jpS\ Syleey 
a story that had become a necessary part of the machinery of 
every chronography which pretended to go back to the origin 
of all things. 

Other traditions which are current in the East seem, on the 
other hand, to have had their origin in a misinterpretation of 
the words of the New Testament writers. I cannot but believe, 
for instance, that the Mohammedan legend of the two rebellious 
angels Hardt and Marit, who are said to be confined in a pit at 
Babel, is founded on the passage in the 2nd Epistle of St Peter, 
ci. v. 4: “For if God spared not the angels that sinned, but 
east them down to hell, and delivered them into chains of 
darkness, to be reserved unto judgment.” The word hell in 
this passage having probably been rendered by Syw in the 
early Eastern version would easily give rise to the legend, for 
this word is used to signify hell, a pit or the grave in the 
Hebrew Scriptures. The two angels of the Mohammedan legend 


1 It is not improbable however that 
some such work may have existed as a 
complete apocryphal scripture history. 
‘The first eight chapters of the Apoca- 
lypse of St Peter (a work written in 
Arabie and ascribed to Clement) seem 
little more than a digest of some such 
work, In this many traditions are 
found, expressed in almost the same 
words as in the Testament of Adam; 
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and the last named work, there is good 
reason to believe, is formed of frag- 
ments from some earlier one. Cedre- 
nus in his Chronology, quoting a pas- 
sage which exactly corresponds with 
the extant Fragments of the Testa- 
ment of Adam, distinctly states that he 
has extracted it from two books, the 
Life of Adam and the Minor Genesis, 
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are imprisoned, wpall 92 APL an expression which exactly cor- 
responds with the Apostle’s words, éws ris xpicews. Whether the 
Apostle is here quoting from the book of Enoch, as many 
imagine, or not, it shews how pertinaciously national traditions 
linger about the locality where they had birth and would seem 
to give additional weight to the supposition that they were 
incorporated in the legendary history whose existence I have 
supposed. 

There are other characteristics of the Apocryphal writings 
which, although not throwing much light on their origin, point 
to a special localization of them in the Eastern Church. These 
are Ist. The Mariolatry exhibited by them all, and that too of 
the intense character which has distinguished the Eastern and 
especially the Syrian Church down to the latest time. 2nd. The 
account of the destination of the Apostles as given in the book 
of Enoch, exactly accords with the received account in the 
Nestorian Church. A collection of Syrian christian poems, 
written in Arabic, in the 16th or 17th century, by a monk 
of Lebanon named Gabriel, and another similar book of poems 
by Al Khari Nicholas present the same features as those which 
characterise the Apocryphal writings; the ode of Gabriel upon 
the fate of the Twelve Apostles, might have been suggested im- 
mediately by the Book of Enoch. 38rd. The fragmentary Latin 
and Greek versions of the Pseudepigraphic writings present the 
same order as the Carshunic. For example, a Latin version of 
the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs is preceded in the MS 
by the “Death of Adam” and appears to have been translated 
or abridged from some complete collection of Apocryphal Books. 
4th. The allusions and traditions contained in these works are 
such as would more naturally linger in the Eastern than in the 
Western Church. 

From these considerations, I should infer that in the earliest 
ages of the Eastern Church, a legendary and popular history of 
Our Lord was already. springing up beside, and parallel with 
the Gospel account, which with a tendency to Christianize more 
decidedly the Old Testament History and Prophecies had as- 
sumed a definite and generally accepted form; and that the 
authors of the Apocryphal Books of various ages which have 
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come down to us, drew their materials from this source, while 
they elaborated them according to their individual idiosyncra- 
sies or the tenets of the sect whose doctrines they desired to 
support, 

The Eastern origin of the Apocryphal Books being once 
admitted will assist us materially in determining more accu- 
rately their several dates and authorship. To illustrate this, 
I will examine briefly a work which may be regarded as a 
fair type of the class, the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, 
a work too the origin of which has been the subject of much ~ 
disquisition, and many conflicting conjectures. 

The Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs belongs to the 
second of three classes, which I have enumerated at the com- 
mencement of this paper, namely, to the Apocryphal produé- 
tions of the second century of the Christian Era. It consists of 
a series of discourses, put into the mouths of the Twelve Patri- 
archs the sons of Jacob and purporting to be their dying in- 
junctions to their children. The Patriarchs are made to con- 
fess each the gravest errors of his life, and the discourses 
invariably conclude with a prophecy of our Lord’s coming and 
mission. Now the fashion of inculeating moral precepts or 
promulgating philosophical speculations under the form of 
‘Testaments delivered by the illustrious personages of antiquity 
has long been prevalent in the East; it is with the Oriental 
Philosopher as much a stereotyped rhetorical artifice as the 
Dialogue was with the Greeks, The origin of this custom as 
Grabius has remarked in his Presfatio may no doubt be sought 
for in the idea to which Cicero gives expression in the words 
divinare morientes, and Holy Scripture furnishes many such 
instances in recording the dying words of Abraham, Isaac, 
Jacob and other holy men. So also we have other Apocryphal 
Testaments ascribed to Adam, Moses, Joseph, &c. as well as 
many books in Arabic, and other Oriental languages composed 
on an exactly similar plan. Of these, I may instance the 
Javidén Khirad of Abu’alf Maskawi, in which not only are 
certain moral precepts put into the mouth of Hosheng, one 
of the earliest kings of Persia, but Testaments attributed to 
nearly all the wise men of antiquity are contained in the same 
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volume. It is worthy, of note that the phrase yd bant, ‘Oh my 
son,’ is of constant occurrence, this according exactly with the 
use of the words réxvid pov in the Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs. The word &sa0y«7, is far less precise than waguyah, 
which the Arabs use to designate this species of literature, and 
which is restricted to this one idea. The appropriate nature of 
such a formula would at once commend itself to the Pseudepi- 
graphic writer as it seems to have done in the case of the book 
under consideration. There exists a similar Testamentary ad- 
dress of our Lord to His disciples on the Mount of Olives before 
His ascension, in an ancient Carshunic MS. in the library of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. In this, after a series of precepts 
repeated from the Gospels, our Saviour is made to predict the 
future of His Church, and the fate of His disciples. 

But besides the evidence of an Eastern origin, which is 
afforded by the form of such compositions, these peculiar 
dogmas and speculations enunciated in them conclusively 
establish their oriental character. It will at once appear to 
the student of Oriental Philosophy that a spirit of Gnosticism 
closely allied to the Persian system of mysticism pervades them 
all. The Testament of Adam, to which I have before referred, 
is called by Pope Gelasius in his decree, A.D. 494, “The Pent- 
tence of Adam,” and by Epiphanius (adv. Heres.) “The Apoca- 
lypse of Adam,” and lastly it is spoken of by Cedrenus in the 
following words :—'Addpu 1@ éEaxoctocT@ éret petavonaas e&yvw 
S0 amroxadiypews Ta wept tov Eypnyopwyv Kai tov Kataxd\vo por, 
Kat Ta Tepl peTavoias Kal THS Oelas capKwcews Kal Trept TaY Kad’ 
ExaoTHy @pav nuepivny Kal vUKTEpLWnY avaTrEe“TTOMevMY EvYaY TO 
bem ard twavrwy Tay KTispatwy ds Oupiyr Tod él Tis petavoias 
dpyayyéxov. “Adam in the six hundredth year of hig age 
repented and knew by revelation the secrets of the Vigilants 
(the angels who dwelt on the earth before the Deluge, the 
‘Sons of God’ spoken of in the Pentateuch) and of the Flood, 
and of Repentance, and the Divine Incarnation, and of the 
prayers offered up by all creatures each hour of the day and 
night, being taught these things by Uriel the Archangel of 
Repentance.” 

Now these expressions furnish a clue by which we may 
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arrive at an exact appreciation of the nature and origin of the 
book. The phrase weravojcas éyvo &’ droxadinpews indicates 
a Gnostic source, for with these mystics the word peravora came 
to be regarded as almost synonymous with dzroxdduys, and 
it is in this sense that we find the Repentance of Origen, of 
St Cyprian, Mambré, &c., and in this sense it is certainly em- 
ployed in the Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs, In the 
latter work each is made to express his repentance for the 
besetting sin of his life immediately before enunciating the 
prophecy which is put into his mouth, Cedrenus, in the passage 
quoted above, proceeds to describe the Universal Liturgy for 
every hour of the day and night in words which precisely eor- 
respond with the extant fragments of the Testament of Adam. 
This mystical division of the twenty-four hours is merely a 
reproduction of the ideas embodied in the Jeschis Sadés and 
Sirouzé of the Zend Avesta‘, from which most of the mystic 
doctrines of the Gnostics were borrowed, especially those of 
the Saban sect who are also called Mendaites, Nazarenes or 
Christians of St John, as they existed at the close of the fourth 
century. Now there are evident traces of this same Persic 
form of Gnosticism in the Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs; 
for example, the expression ¢as yvéoews in Levi 18, the an- 
gelography, the allusion to the spirit of ecstasy (Reuben 1), 
éxotacis Kal eixav Oavdrov, which is the same as the Hal 
of the modern Persian mystics. Reference is also made 
to the Tabula Cali, an idea which has pervaded the whole 
system of Oriental Mysticism whether in its Sabwan, Zoroas- 
trian, or Mohammedan form. The Ss o the Tablets of 
Eternity, on which the Pen, ie. the Spirit of God, wrote the 
Order of the Universe, is still a common-place with the Sufis, 
a sect of Mystic Philosophers who, though existing amongst 
the Mahommedans, borrow most of their doctrines from the 
same source as the Christian Gnostics themselves. This Persian 
Mysticism, becoming subsequently strongly impregnated with 
Greek Ethics and Egyptian superstition, did not for some time 


1 Hrnest Renan, Fragmens du livre Gnostique intitulé Testament d’Adam, 
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assume the formidable aspect which appeared in the later 
Essene and Elchasaitic sect, though it seems to have found 
favour in the very earliest ages of the church amongst both 
classes of Judaizing Christians, the Nazarenes, and the Ebion- 
ites. In the first and second centuries both these sects main- 
tained much more of their Jewish character though in an 
entirely different degree and manner. The former, to quote 
Dr Lightfoot’s words, “held themselves bound to the Mosaic 
Ordinances, rejecting however all Pharisaical interpretations 
and additions. Nevertheless they did not consider the Gentile 
Christians under the same obligations, or refuse to hold com- 
munion with them; and in the like spint is this distinguished 
from all other Judaizing sectarians. They fully recognized the 
work and mission of St Paul........They were distinguished 
from other Judaizing sects by a loftier conception of the Person 
of Christ, and by a frank recognition of the hberty of the 
Gentile churches, and the commission of the Gentile Apostles. 
These distinguishing features may be traced to the lingering 
influences of the teaching of the Apostles of the Circumcision. 
To the example of these same Apostles also they might have 
appealed in defending their rigid observances of the Mosaic 
law. But herein while copying the letter, they did not copy 
the spirit of their model; for they took no account of altered 
circumstances,” | 

Now these are just the points which distinguish the Testa- 
ments of the Twelve Patriarchs from other writings which 
bear the impress of Gnosticism. The Levitical sympathies of 
the author, his respect for the Jewish Hierarchy generally, his 
constant thanksgiving for the admission of Gentiles to the 
Covenant, and above all his prophecy of the birth and mission 
of St Paul (Benjamin 11), are ideas so eminently characteristic 
of the carly Nazarene sect, as strongly to support the theory 
advanced by Ritsch], and supported by Dr Lightfoot, that the 
author was a Judaizing Christian of the Nazarene persuasion. 
But it would be tedious were I to point out the innumerable 
instances of Orientalism which appear in the several Pseudepi- 
graphic writings. The theory which I am desirous of establish- 
ing, and which I believe will be borne out by an impartial 
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. Consideration of almost any one of these works, is that they 
are not merely isolated tracts, and the invention of individuals, 
but portions of a Cyclic narrative of the events of Sacred His- 
tory, which if it did not actually exist in the shape of a com- 
plete written work, at least formed a harmonious traditional 
whole originating in the East, and accepted as an authentic 
scripture by the early Eastern Church. 


E. H. PALMER. 


PROF. MUNRO'S NOTES ON JUVENAL IL 13, AND ON 
AETNA 590. 


THESE two notes deal with the same question, whether a causal 
ablative of the person can be used without the preposition. 
The note on Juv. L 13, may be found in Mr Mayor's Juvenal, 
p. 93, 2nd ed., and is in explanation of 

adsiduo ruptae lectore columnae. 


The latter occurs in Prof. Munro's Aetna, p. 77, in explana- 


tion of 
extinctosque suo Phrygas Hectore. 


The sum of the former is that the ablative may stand without 
a preposition, if accompanied by an adjective ; that we may say 
adsiduo lectore ruptae, because it is equivalent to lectoris adst- 
duttate, bat not lectore ruptae. Of the latter, that the bare 
ablative may be used if it is equivalent to per ; hence extinctos 
suo Phrygas Hectore= per extinctum H. = extinctos extincto 
Hectore, or to use a form suggested in the former note =T@ 
Hectore extincto. It is obvious that ab Hectore would not do 
here. 

This explanation would be unexceptionable, if it covered 
every case of the disputed ablative. It is virtually that of 
Scaliger, who explained scriberis Vario Maeonii carminis alite 
as=cum V. Maeonw carminis ales sit. But, I venture to 
think, that Prof. Munro is nearer the mark when he makes 
Juv. 11. 240, ingents Liburno = vi. 351, ingenti vehitur cervice 
Syrorum. For his analysis of the adjective with a noun will not 
suit a passage like Hor. Epist. 1. 19, 12 sqq. : 


Si quis, voltu torvo ferus et pede nudo 
Exiguacque togae simulet textore Catonem, 
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-where there is no adjective to analyse, Texrtore seems rightly 
rendered by Prof. Lincoln of Boston, by the help of his tailor, or, 
thanks to his tailor. Nor will the analysis apply where the 
adjective is not a predicate, but merely ornamental, as in 
Statius, Ach. 1. 219: 
per undas 
an magno Tritone ferat. 


Here Tritone really = Monstro, and denotes the mechanical means 
of transit. But this latter passage leads to a solution which 
will suit every case, viz., that ab must be used with either per- 
son or thing if we wish to call attention to the original source 
of the action, but that the bare ablative, with or without an 
adjective or participle, may be used to denote instrumentality 
either of person or thing, animate or inanimate, and that 
whether the animate being be purely passive, as in Juv. 
XIV. 74: 
serpente ciconia pullos 
nutrit et inventa per devia rura lacerta ; 


or an éupuyov Spyavor, like the tall chairman in Juvenal mr, 
Both usages in the case of inanimate things occur in Ovid, 
Art, 1. 723: 


Candidus in nauta turpis color, aequoris unda 
Debet et a radiis sideris esse niger, 


as we would say by the action of the sun’s rays on the water; 
the sun, to speak popularly, being the more efficient agent of 
the two. In the same way, 7b. 510: 


a nulla tempora comptus acu, 


@ expresses strongly the agency of the curling pin, it was to no 
pin, to no dressing that he owed his success. There is therefore 
nothing mysterious in the combination of ab with the person or 
thing in certain cases: it still preserves its strict force of on the 
part of, either in time, space, or action; a force which will, I 
think, take off, elegance apart, every usage of ab. Hence the 
propriety of omitting that preposition in the instances collected 
by Mr Munro and Mr Mayor. “Take, for example, jacent suis 
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testibus, Cic. pro Mil. 47, by the involuntary admissions of their 
own witnesses, whereas a suis testibus = by their direct evidence, 
and so suis testibus = their reluctant evidence on cross-examina- 
tion. Ifthis distinction be sound, in Hor. C. 11 12, 27: 


quae poscente magis gaudeat eripi, 


poscente must be governed by magis, as in such a case the 
postulant could be neither reluctant nor unconscious. 

Some of what Mr Paley calls Propertian ablatives may be 
explained in this way, viz., 1. 26. 91: 


et modo formosa quam multa Lycoride Gallus 
mortuus, 


done to death, not by the malice of Lycoris, but by her fatal 
beauty. So 1v. 14. 30: 


Nec digitum angusta est inseruisse via, 
because the way is crowded. So Iv. 6. 24: 
Si placet insultet Lygdame morte mea, 


Let my death be food for his mockery. 

As to the so-called dative of the agent, I do not believe in 
its existence. Every instance alleged will turn out to be a 
Dativus commodi. The dative of the consecrator after verbs of 
consecration is a good illustration. In the examples collected 
by Orelli on Tacitus Germ. 3, aram Ulixi consecratam, viz., Ann. 
xv. 41, aedes Statoris Jovis Romulo vota; Suet. Océ. 1, ara 
Octavio consecrata; Jul. 88, ludos consecratos ei, sc. ab eo 
Venert Genetrici, the dative seems to denote that the foundation 
will enure to the memory or benefit of the mortal founder, the 
real agent or final cause of the consecration being the God or 
Hero’. Virgil has: 


Causam lacrumis sacraverat aras 


1 Conington on Verg. G. 1.14, says: sages the notion is strictly that the 
‘‘ cui seems to imply that the process divine agency is manifested in the 
goes on for him, because he is its works which suggest to us the notion 
patron and author, thus denoting cau- of the divine agent, who thus receives 
sation indirectly. Comp. u. 5. So due honour at our hands. So in G. 
Lucr. 1. 7, 8.” But in all these pas- uz. 16, in medio mihi Caesar erit tem- 
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=arae consecratae lacrumanti=to Hector as a relief for the 
tears of Andromache. This in Greek would be él Saxpuo, as 
in Eurip. Hipp. 32: 
‘Inmodit & ere 
7d ovo avopatev iSpdcbar Oedv 

=in the name of Hippolytus, and the dedication would run 
INMOATTOS KTYIPIAI. Similarly, in the legend from 
Philostratus V. Ap. 1. 16, p. 19, quoted by Mr Munro in his 
Aetna, p. 41, xvtapirtou te Epvos % yh dvadédwxev emi Kura- 
pirr paciv éb78@’ Acoupie = which bears the name Cyparissus. 
‘And in Tac. Agr. 2, Cum Aruleno Rustico Paetus Thrasea, 
Herennio Senecioni Priscus Helvidius laudati essent, the dative 
means, when Rusticus and Senecio had had the ill-luck to 
praise, or something of the sort. 

Passages however occur in which the ablative of the noun 
without either adjective or participle is a genuine modal or 
conditional ablative. So, lumina morte resignat, rightly ex- 
plained by Turnebus, La Cerda and Henry as in death, ris 
morte vrapyolans. So, Caesar, B. G. 1. 18, imperio R. Populi, 
which is evidently opposed to si quid accidat Romanis, 7b. supr., 
and therefore = od imperio P. R. twdpyovros; and perhaps, 
Luer, 11. 928 : 

Maior enim turbae disiectus materiai 
Consequitur leto, 
leto = ro# leto drrapyovros. 

The distinction between the accusative with per, and the 
bare ablative of the person amounts to this, that per keeps up 
the notion of a delegated task, while the bare ablative of the 
person points out that the person is either by his presence or 
absence a necessary condition of the result. Both forms agree 
in this, that they exclude altogether from the person specified 
the notion of any initiative as principal. 

THOMAS MAGUIRE. 


Quees’s Conese, Ganwar, 


plumque tencbit, mihi =I shall be I shall be celebrated as the means of 
immortalised as the dedicator of Cae- gathering all Greece together in Cae- 
sar’s templo; and in ib, v. 19, mihi= sar’ name. 


THE ROMAN CAPITOL, AS LAID DOWN IN MR BURN’S 
“ROME AND THE CAMPAGNA.” | 


THE recent discoveries on the Palatine Hill, due to the libe- 
rality and literary taste of Napoleon III, have given a new 
impulse to Roman topography; hence the more recent works 
on the subject excel their predecessors in interest. This beau- 
tiful book does credit to the spirit of the publishers; the sub- 
ject has at last found a form worthy of it. The wood engrav- 
ings are exquisite, and represent with vivid reality some of the 
most interesting scenes in the eternal city. It is only to be 
regretted that the author does not seem to have been aware of 
the private house discovered on the Palatine in May 1869. 
As belonging to one of the few remains of the republican period 
it is highly interesting, and still more so because in it, to- 
gether with the house of Asinius Pollio, also recently disco- 
vered near the Baths of Caracalla, we have the only vestiges at 
Rome of the private life of the Romans. In its style, the house 
resembles, but excels, those of Pompeii; and some views of it, 
from the photographs published by Cav. Rosa, would have been 
a valuable addition to Mr Burn’s book. 

I do not propose to enter here into any general criticism of 
Mr Burn’s work. The following remarks are confined to the 
question of the Capitoline temple, which the author appears to 
think he has satisfactorily settled. 

At p. 185 Mr Burn observes that there are some few pas- 
sages of ancient writers relating to this question “which have 
never been fairly discussed, and these appear to point so plainly 
to the conclusion that the Capitoline temple must have been on 
the south-western height, that it seems surprising to find the 
contrary any longer maintained.” 
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But, if these passages have never been “fairly discussed,” 
that might be an apology for those who, until now, have held 
the contrary; though they can plead no such excuse after 
reading Mr Burn’s remarks on them, in which, for the first, 
time, they are submitted to a fair discussion. We will there- 
fore endeavour to follow, with the greatest attention and impar- 
tiality, the three “decisive arguments” by which Mr Burn has 
convinced himself that the Capitoline temple was on the south- 
western height. 

i. “In the first place,’ Mr Burn proceeds, “the evidence 
derived from the bridge of Caligula, mentioned by Suetonius 
(Cal. 22), seems decisive as to the situation of the Temple of 

Jupiter. Suetonius says that Caligula in his madness imagined 
that he held conversations with the Capitoline Jupiter, and 
cused to whisper in his ear, and apply his own ear to the lips of 
the statue for an answer, He is said to have threatened to 
expel Jupiter from the Capitol unless he listened to his 
advances, and the monarch of gods was at last obliged to 
appease the Emperor's anger by inviting him to share his 
temple. Caligula then, in order to connect his palace with the 
temple, built a bridge’ across the intervening valley over the 
temple of Augustus. Now it is allowed on all hands that this 
bridge could not have been thrown across to the height of Ara 
Celi, as it would then have passed over a part of the Forum, 
and no alternative is therefore left us but to conclude that it was 
carried from the northern corner of the Palatine to the Caffa- 
relli height, and that the Temple of Jupiter stood upon that 
height.” 

To this passage is appended the following note: “It was 
plainly the temple of the Capitoline Jupiter to which Caligula 
made his bridge, and Dr Dyer is mistaken in contradicting 
Becker, Dict. Geogr. 11. p. 766.” 

This is only the lady's argument, “it must be so, because I 
know it is.” To retort it is to refute it, and needs only the 
counter-assertion—if it would not be rude—that Mr Burn 
is mistaken in supporting Becker. For, putting aside the asser- 
tion, he has not thrown a single new ray of light on the ques- 
tion. He does nothing but advance the old arguments. 
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One of these is, that the bridge could not’ have been carried 
to Ara Celi, because in that case it must have crossed the 
Forum. And what then? The only proof that it did not is 
that this is “allowed on all hands.” Because, I suppose, that 
such a bridge would have been more difficult or unsightly than 
one to the S.W. height. Granted. But who shall say what a 
madman with all the world at his feet might have done? Are 
we to make him “cum ratione insanire.” 

This objection alone suffices to prevent Mr Burn’s argument 
from being “ decisive.”’ At the same time it may be admitted 
to be more probable—that is all—that the bridge was thrown 
from the Palatine to the S.W. height. But, when this is 
granted, by what art of divination does Mr Burn jump to his 
conclusion that, in that case, no other alternative is left but 
that the Temple of Jupiter must have been upon that height ? 
He might at least have communicated the process, and so have 
taken us with him, 

For my part I can imagine more than one alternative. I 
still hold that the true interpretation of the passage in Sueto- 
nius is, that the bridge was thrown from one hill to the other. 
Had Suetonius meant what Mr Burn asserts, he would have 
said “ Palatium templumque Capitolinum conjunxit.”” That he 
uses Palatium and Capttolium for the hills, I have shown 
from his Life of Augustus (c. 29): “Templum Apollinis in 
Palatio (extruxit) aedem Tonantis Jovis in Capitolio ;” where 
it 1s impossible but that the hills must be meant. Indeed 
Mr Burn allows this sense of the words, and even himself trans- 
lates, in the passage first quoted, that the bridge “ was carried 
from the northern corner of the Palatine to the Caffarelli heaght.” 

How, then, does this prove that the temple was on that 
height? To do this, Mr Burn must assume that he knows pre- 
cisely the direction and length of the bridge; that it began at 
the palace, and ended at the entrance of the Capitoline temple, 
on the Caffarelli height. Now what is this but a begging of 
the whole question ? : 

Assuming for the moment that the temple was on the Ara 
Celi height, there are two ways in which Caligula might have 
got to it. 
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First : the bridge might have proceeded across the back of 
the Capitoline Hill to the north-east summit. Those who have 
walked through the covered bridge at Florence leading from 
the Pitti Palace to the Uffizi, and even crossing the Arno—a 
toute quite as long, if not longer and describing an angle—will 
admit that there is nothing improbable in this. 

Secondly: after landing on the south-west height, Caligula 

might have walked to the north-east height. And that this 
is not improbable appears from what Suetonius proceeds to 
say, but which Mr Burn does not quote: “Mox quo propior 
esset, in area Capitolina nove domus fundamenta jecit.” Cali- 
gula therefore was byno means content with his bridge, and the 
further the temple was off the more reason would he have had 
for his discontentment. 

This argument from the bridge, then, so far from being 
decisive, affords at best a mere presumption, which must utterly 
-vanish before any stronger presumptions that can be produced 
in favour of the opposite height. 

ii. Mr Burn’s second decisive argument runs as follows: “A 
second argument, which appears strongly to support the same 

conclusion, may be drawn from Cicero's account of the statue of 
Jupiter Capitolinus. The Capitol had been struck by lightning, 
and the statues and other works of art, especially that of the 
Capitoline Jupiter, placed on a column, had been much injured. 
The Haruspices, when consulted as to the means to be taken in 
order to ayert the calamities thus portended, advised that a 
larger statue of Jupiter should be made and placed on a higher 
pedestal, and that the face should be turned towards the East, 
“in the hope that if the statue which you see before you,” says 
Cicero, addressing the people in the Forum from the Rostra, 
“should overlook the Forum and Curia, the designs of traitors 
against the state would be brought to light and discovered.” 
The alteration, he adds, had only just been completed during 
his own consulship, and on the same day the Catilinarian 
conspiracy had been detected. 

“Tf we place the statue on the Ara Celi height, and draw a 
line eastwards from it, the line will not pass through any part 
of the Forum; whereas, if turned to the South, it would have 
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overlooked at least that angle of the Forum where the Temple 
of Saturn stands. But by placing the statue on the Caffarelli 
height, with its face eastwards, it is at once seen that the 
Forum and Curia would lie nearly in a direct line opposite to 
it, and Cicero’s words become at once intelligible. That the 
alteration of position was scientifically and carefully made can- 
not be doubted, as it was done under the inspection of the 
Haruspices, and in consequence of a general consultation among 
the most learned members of that body; and there is no reason 
whatever for supposing, as Preller does, that the orientation 
of the statue was not accurate. Dion Cassius, a careful and 
critical writer, gives exactly the same account of the change of | 
position made in the statue. “It was made to face the East,” 
he says, “and the Forum, in order that the conspiracies then 
causing so much agitation in Rome might be detected.” 

On this I would remark, is it so certain, to begin with, 
that Cicero is alluding to a statue of Jupiter Capitolinus? 
Mr Burn says in a note that in the passage alluded to (In 
Cattl. 111. 8. s. 20) the whole context shews that the statue 
of Jupiter Capitolinus is intended; and refers also to Cicero 
De Div. 1. 12. s. 20, 21. I have carefully considered these 
passages, and do not see my way so clearly to the same con- 
clusion. In the first passage the words employed are merely 
“simulacrum Jovis;” and though the god alluded to had no 
doubt the same attributes as the Capitoline Jove, he was not 
the Jupiter Capitolinus properly so called; for the statue of 
this god was in the interior of the temple. Nor is there 
anything in the passage from the De Divinatione which throws 
any further light upon the subject. The statue that was turned 
stood originally on a low column, so that it could not be seen 
from the Forum; the alteration consisted in putting it upon 
a higher one, and turning its face from the West to the 
East. Now from these indications it may be pretty safely 
inferred that it did not stand before the Capitoline temple, 
on whichever height we place that building; for as the temple 
faced the South, had the statue stood in front of it, 1t would 
surely have looked also to the South and not sideways, or. 
askance either to the West or to the East. Jove was the: 
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presiding deity of the whole hill, and in this capacity it seems 
not improbable that he may have been called the Tarpeian 
Jove, to whom Solinus refers when he says that the horses 
of the quadriga ran three times round him—not the temple, 
as Pliny says in adverting to the same occurrence (“relicto 
certamine ad Capitolium quadriga prosilivit, nec ante substitit 
quam Tarpeium Jovem trina dextratione lustrasset,” p. 195, 
ed. Mommsen). It seems probable that it may have stood in 
the middle of the hill, in what has been called the inter- 
montium; which however would be the lowest part of the 
summit: and this would account for the necessity of raising 
it on a higher column, to make it visible from the Forum, 
In like manner the colossal figure of Athene in the Acropolis 
of Athens stood quite detached from her temple, and fronted 
the west. If this was the position of Jupiter all difficulty 
about his view over the Forum and Curia would vanish at 
once; but also all arguments drawn from it as to the site of the 
temple. 

We shall only add that the passage in Dio Cassius (xXXvVII. 
9) to which Mr Burn also refers, throws no further light upon 
the subject. Dio merely calls it a statue of Jove erected upon 
a column, and repeats Cicero’s account of its being raised 
higher and turned from west to east (dyadpya Ards él xiovos 
@pupévov...cal 7 Art dryarpa peifov, pos Te Tas dvatohas Kal 
mpos Ti ayopav Bdérov). Nor can any argument be drawn 
from the following sections (21, 22) of the Catilinarian oration, 
where Cicero says that the work had been accomplished with 
the assent of Jupiter Optimus Maximus, and where point- 
ing with dramatic effect to the statue now for the first time 
visible from the Forum—an arrangement no doubt purposely 
contrived by the eloquent consul in order to give point to 
his oration—he exclaims, “ille, ille Jupiter restitit.” For Ju- 
piter is there alluded to in his general character of best and 
greatest and guardian of the city. 

But even if the statue on the column should be thought 
to have stood before the temple—a most awkward position for 
it—I still maintain my opinion that the north-east height, and 
not the south-west one, would best have afforded it a view of the 
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Curia and Forum. Mr Burn, however, selects the latter, and 
contending that the statue must have been scientifically placed, 
holds that a line drawn eastwards from it with mathematical 
accuracy would pass through the Forum and Curia; whereas 
had the statue been on the Ara Celi height, the line would not 
have touched the Forum at all. 

Before we can consider this point about the orientation 
of the statue, 1t 1s necessary to determine the exact position of 
the temple before which it is supposed to have stood. We 
know in a general way that it faced the south; but as Mr 
Burn observes, p. 189, rules about the orientation and arrange- 
ment of byildings must always be considered as subordinate 
to the exigencies of the site; and that “doubtless when these 
rules proved inconvenient the ancient augurs had many ways 
of evading them.” Whence it appears that though they were 
s0 mathematically strict about the orientation of a statue 
(which is necessary for Mr Burn’s argument), they were some- 
what lax about what might be considered the more important 
position of a temple, which is also necessary for Mr Burn’s 
argument. 

The augurs being thus somewhat lax about the site, I will 
suggest the probability that the front of the temple, instead 
of looking due south, may have inclined rather to the south- 
west. My reasons for thinking this possible, nay even pro- 
bable, are, drawn first: from the configuration of the Capi- 
toline Hill which lies in a direction from north-east to south- 
west ; and therefore temples placed in the same direction would 
harmonize better with the requirements of the site, than if 
placed as it were transversely and askew. Secondly: this view 
is corroborated by the remains of a very considerable temple, 
whatever it may be, discovered by recent excavations on the 
Caffarelli height, which according to Mr Burn’s own admission 
(p. 188) looks to the south-west. | 

Now, if such was the situation of the great temple, and 
if the statue stood before the main entrance—which, if it stood 
there at all, may be fairly presumed to have been the case— 
then I am afraid it would have had a very bad chance of being 
seen from the Forum, and a still worse of seeing the Curia. 
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For the south-east angle of the temple would have screened it, 
completely. 

If then we may vary at all from Dionysius’ account that 
the temple faced the south, there are probable reasons that 
it may have faced the south-west, but none at all that it should 
have faced the south-east. At least Mr Burn has produced 
none; and yet he places the temple in that direction in the 
map at the end of his book; probably because it helped his 
‘theory. 

Waiving however these objections, though I submit that 
‘they are neither unreasonable nor far fetched, I will meet 
Mr Burn on the ground selected by himself. Let the reader 
turn to the Iconographia Rome Veteris at the end of Mr Burn’s 
volume, and draw.a line due east, according to the indicator 
at the side of the map, from the front of the Capitoline temple. 
When produced, it will be found that.it only just touches quite 
‘the .eastern extremity of the Forum, and runs very wide 
indeed of the church of §. Luca, the site of the ancient Curia, 
which was intended to be embraced in the altered position 
of the statue. These remarks, it is true, allow nothing for 
the sidelong power of the eye. But if that privilege is to be 
accorded to the left eye, supposing the statue stood on the 
south-west height, so also.it must be granted to the right eye, 
if it oceupied the north-east height: and thus, at best, the result 
is negative instead of decisive, 

iii. We will now proceed to Mr Burn’s third decisive argu- 
ment; which is,that had the large Capitoline temple stood on 
the height of the Ara Celi, there would have been no room for 
the numerous temples and shrines which are also said to have 
been on that summit. Among these, says Mr Burn (p. 187), 
‘were the temples of Fides and Mens, which were large enough 
for meetings of the senate; and in proof of this, he refers to 
Appian (B. C. 1. 16). On turning to Becker (p. 403) I find 
‘the same assertion made with regard to the temple of Fides, 
ani on the same authority of Appian, with the addition of 
Valerius Maximus (11. 2.17); but Becker says nothing about 
the temple of Mens being capable of containing the senate; 
though Mr Burn, for the sake, I suppose, of strengthening his 
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argument, brackets this with Fides, without referring to any 
other authority than Appian. 

Now in the passage cited Appian says nothing whatever 
about the temple of Mens; and instead of showing that the 
temple of Fides, where the senate met in the Gracchan sedi- 
tion, was on the Capitol, it proves precisely the reverse, as I 
shall presently show. But first of all I must quote some 
further remarks of Mr Burn’s about this temple. At p. 192 he 
says: “The Temple of Fides is one of the larger and most 
frequently mentioned temples of the Capitol It was first built 
by Numa, and then restored in the First Punic War by Atilius 
Calatinus and A‘milius Scaurus (Plut. Num. 16; Liv. 1 21; 
Cic. De Nat. D. 11. 23). Meetings of the senate could be held 
in it, and it was here that during the Gracchan tumults the 
sitting was held when, gradually excited by vehement denun- 
ciatory speeches, the Senators at last rushed out, headed by 
Scipio Nasica, and murdered Tiberius Gracchus, near the 
statues of the seven kings, which stood at the door of the tem- 
ple (App. B. C. 1.16; Val. Max. 1m. 2.17).” And he subjoins: 
“The passages of Cicero and Appian which vouch for the tem- 
ple’s situation, are too distinct to be explained away.” 

All these passages are also quoted by Becker (loc. cit.) with 
the addition of Cicero, De Off. m1. 29, of Dio Cassius’ (xLv. 17), 
and the Fasti Amiterni, Kal. Oct. Fiper in Caprrotio. And 
to these I will add another from Pliny, which Becker does not 
seem to have been aware of: Spectata est et in aede Fidei in 
Capitolio (tabula) senis cum lyra puerum docentis (N. H. 
XxXxV. 8. 36.100). Becker probably read the passages he quotes, 
for he was not very scrupulous about perverting or mutilating 
authorities in order to suit his theories, With regard to Mr 
Burn, the most charitable supposition is that he did not read 
them, but implicitly followed Becker, for whom he seems to 
have a great vencration. 

It appears plainly enough from these passages that there 
was a temple of Faith on the Capitoline Hill; but it appears 
just as plainly, first, that it was not the temple built by Numa; 
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‘and second, nor that in which the senate met in the Gracchan 
tumult. Cicero, in the first passage, says that the temples of 
Fides and Mens had been lately dedicated on the Capitoline 
Hill by M. Amil. Scaurus; and in the second, that the temple 
was near that of Jupiter, Opt. Max., and was founded by our 
ancestors’; a phrase which he would hardly have used of Numa. 
Atilius Calatinus had nothing whatever to do with the matter. 
Mr Burn has confused the temple of Spes, previously founded 
by Calatinus, with those founded by Scaurus. On the other . 
hand, Valerius Maximus, Plutarch, and Appian evidently speak 
of the temple originally founded by Numa. The manner in 
which Livy relates this is not very perspicuous. He mentions 
that Numa introduced a cultus of Fides, and proceeds to say 
that he ordered the famines to proceed to that temple—though 
he had not previously mentioned any—in bigw, and to per- 

~ form sacrifice with the hand wrapped up as far as the fingers 
(Et soli Fidei solemne instituit: ad id sacrarium flamines bigis, 
curru arcuato, vehi jussit, manuque ad digitos usque involuta, 
rem diyinam facere, 1, 21). Sacrariwm usually denotes a place 
where sacred utensils are deposited ; in Lib. xxx1x. 9 and 10, 
Livy uses it of the place where the unholy rites of the Baccha- 
nals were performed at Rome. But if the senate could be 
assembled in the Sacrarium of Fides, it must have been a 
temple ; that is, it must have been an inaugurated place. But 
to return:— 

Among the ancients these allegorical divinities, as well in- 
deed as what we may call their more proper gods, had different 
attributes; thus as there was a Pudor patricia, and a plebeia, 
so also there seems to have been a Fides publica and a Fides 
privata. Now that Public Faith was the deity established by 
Numa we learn from Dionysius: fepdv iSpicato Tiorews Snpuo- 
clas kat Ovoias ait} Kateoricaro Syporedels (11. 75). Where- 
fore in the passage of Valerius Maximus, in which he relates 


2 “Ut Fides ut Mens, quas in Ca- _jurandum violat, is Fidem violat, quam 
pitolio dedicatas videmus proxime A in Capitolio vieinam Jovis Optimi 
M, Himilio Scauro, ante autem ab Maximi—ut in Catonis oratione est— 
Atilio Calatino erat Spes consecrata.” majores nostri esse yoluerunt." De 
De Nat. Deor, 11.23: “Qui jus igitur Off, m1. 29. 
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the Gracchan sedition, we should probably read publica for = 
publice: “in aedem Fidei publice convocati Patres Conscripti,” 


&e. (m1. 2. 17). 
We learn from this passage only that the senate was assem- = 
bled on that occasion in the temple of Public Faith, and there | 


is nothing to show the site of it; though it is a probable infer- 4 
ence from the passage we have quoted from Dio (supra p. 244) 

that it lay near the temple of Saturn. On the other hand the 3 
passage referred to in Appian affords the most satisfactory + 
negative evidence that it could not possibly have been in the 7 
Capitol, and for the purpose in hand this is enough. For that < 
historian relates that, on the critical day, Gracchus occupied a 
the Comitium and the Capitoline temple with his partizans = 
watéhaBe Tod Kamitwdiov tov vedv évOa xetpotovncew Euedhov <= 
wal 7a péoa rijs éxxdnoias (p. 612; ed. Tollii). In the midst of 


less would they have been able to mount to: an Copitol ate 
already seized by the rioters, without a fight. Having passeS»——, 
some resolutions in the Temple of Faith, they mounted up te<=e—¢ 
the Capitol under the conduct of the Pontifex Maximus, Corm=——), 
Scipio Nasica (xplvavres 8 boa Expwav, és rd Karrird\to—97 
dvjecar, ib.).. When Nasica had ascended’ to the temple (4¢ve*—=——_———A- 
Ody 88 eis 7d iepév, p. 614)—not therefore that which thcsm—eey 
had left below, as Becker seems most wonderfully to have co————=n- 
strued, confounding this éepév of the Capitol with the formsemm=—er 
one of Faith—his followers began to attack the Gracchani ———=n 
the summit, driving them onwards and hurling them over t——aile 
precipice ; and in the tumult Gracchus himself was slain ne====tr 
the doors of the temple and the statues of the kings; wham —<h 
therefore stood, not before the Temple of Faith, but, as ~w=s 
much more natural, before the temple of Jove, the princsy>=al 
one on the Capitol («at Tpdeyos adrés eitovpevos mepl —Td 
icpdv, dvypéOn mapa tds Otpas, mapa tods Tay Baciéov GE 
Splavras, ib.). Indeed it is absurd to suppose that the Senaete 

uld have held a sitting in the temple of Fides, had it be<ou 
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close to the Capitoline, while the Gracchani were in possession 
of the latter. Plutarch’s account of the matter is another 
proof that the temple of Fides was below. He tells us that 
Flavius Flaccus, one of the senators, who seems to have been a 
friend of Gracchus, hastened to communicate the decision which 
the senate had come to to kill him, and called out from below, 
but could not be heard; on which he made signs that he 
wanted to speak privately with Tiberius, Gracchus ordered 
his people to make way for him; when Flaccus, having ascended 
with some difficulty (dvaBds pods), acquainted Tiberius with 
the danger he was in (Tib. Gracch, e. 18). 

Paterculus, in his brief account of the matter (18 3), tells 
the story rather differently, and makes Nasica exclaim “qui 
salyam vellent rempublicam se sequerentur,” after he had 
mounted up to the Capitol, and as the signal for the actual 
attack; and not, as Appian with more probability relates in 
the Temple of Faith, before ascending. But this is of no im- 
portance. 

The necessity therefore for encumbering the Capitol with a 
temple large enough to hold the senate, arises only from 
a total misunderstanding, or wilful perversion of some not very 
difficult texts. The temples in the Capitol erected by Scaurus 
to Fides—apparently private Faith—and Mens, were doubtless 
comparatively small. With regard to the “templum ingens” 
of Jupiter Custos erected by Domitian (Tac. Hist. mt. 74; 
Suet. Dom. 5), the evidence only goes to show that it stood 
somewhere on the Capitcline hill. 

I have now examined Mr Burn’s three decisive arguments 
against the temple’s having been on the height of Ara Celi, 
and am at a loss to discover on what this supposed decisive 
character is founded. On the other hand, among the argu- 
ments, which he regards as undecisive, there are two or three, 
I think, which at all events are not so unimportant as he 
imagines. 

Most of the descriptions of the attacks upon the Capitol 
I will at once abandon. I have indeed never used any of 
them, except that of the Vitellians, as showing anything of a 
positive character; although Becker did, and with his usual 
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overweening opinionativeness, adduced them as completely de- 
cisive of the question. My remarks in the article on Rome 
were made merely to show that this was not the case; and 
from the observations made by Mr Burn, p. 187 sq., I appear to 
have succeeded. On this point I hope I may also be permitted 
to adduce the opinion of the late Lord Broughton, a very com- 
petent judge of the matter. He says: “I confess that the 
learned and candid writer of the article ‘Rome’ in Dr Smith’s 
Dictionary, seems to me to have demolished Becker's arguments 
in favour of the Caffarelli height (mn which arguments are in- 
cluded the three advanced by Mr Burn as decisive), although 
perhaps he has not removed all the objections to the other 
summit. Indeed Mr Dyer, the writer of the article, with a 
fairness that does him honour, and adds weight to his opinions 
in general, confesses that the question will not admit of com- 
plete demonstration ;” but he adds, “we hope that the balance 
of probability may be shown to predominate very considerably 
in favour of the north-east height*” And in a note on this 
passage Lord Broughton says: “The story of the famous 
Vitellian attack on the Capitol, as told by Tacitus, is com- 
pletely perverted in order to make it suit the German theory; 
and Mr Dyer is fully entitled to exclaim, ‘Our chief objection 
to this aceount is its impossibility.” With regard to that 
attack I still hold the opinion that I expressed in my article, 
p. 765: “It is plain that the fire (which destroyed the temple) 
broke out near the Lucus Asyli, and then spreading from house 
to house, caught at last the front of the temple. This follows 
from Tacitus’ account of the porticoes and the eagles which 
supported the fustigzwm, or pediment, first catching fire. The 
back-front of the Capitoline temple was plain, apparently a 
mere wall; since Dionysius (Iv. 61) does not say a single word 
about it, though he particularly describes the front as having 
a triple row of columns, and the sides double rows. But as we 
know that the temple faced the south, such an accident could 
not have happened except it stood on the north-east height, or 
that of Ara Celi.” 

Mr Burn has not thought it worth while to notice this 


1 See Lord Broughton’s Italy, Vol. 1. p. 12. 
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argument, and it still remains unrefuted. He has also passed 
over my argument (p. 768 A), from Dionysius’ description of 
the temple, that had it lain on the south-west height, it would 
have presented its nude and unadorned back to those who 
approached it. Nor has he adverted to an argument which, 
I believe, nobody but myself has advanced, drawn from 
Livy’s narrative of the trial of Manlius (v1. 20). The Comitia 
Centuriata were assembled to judge Manlius at the spot after- 
-wards occupied by the Circus Flaminius; whence, as a glance 
at the map will show, the north-east height must have 
‘been conspicuous, and the Arx also in sight. Manlius took 
advantage of the situation to appeal to these objects, and 
-especially to the Capitol, with its temple of Jove, “Capitolium 
spectans Jovem deosque alios devocasse ad auxilium fortu- 
narum suarum.” Where it is evident that, by ‘Capitolium,’ 
Livy means not the whole hill, but the Capitol in its narrower 
sense: first, because he alludes to the temple of Jove upon 
it; secondly, because just afterwards he enumerates the two 
summits distinctly (ut Capitolium utque arcem intuentes). 
To deprive him of this appeal, the tribunes altered the place 
of assembly to the Lucus Poetelinus, a spot just outside the 
Porta Flumentana, whence the Capitol with its temple could 
not be seen (unde conspectum in Capitolium non esset). The 
map will show that this was the only spot in the Campus 
Martius where the temple, from its being hidden by the south- 
west summit, which we assume to have been the Arx, was 
concealed from view. The tribunes would doubtless have been 
glad to conceal the Arx also, had it been possible; but an 
appeal to that alone would have wanted the effect of the 
religio which so much swayed the superstitious Romans; for 
the temples even on that height could hardly have been visi- 
ble, but only the towering edge of the precipice. They were 
no longer in the presence of those rescued deities in whose 
sight Manlius had invoked their judgment (see Dict. p. 751). 
The auguraculum upon the Arx is another very awkward 
object for those who place the Arx at Ara Celi Mr Burn 
(p. 195) allows that the argument drawn from it is not without 
weight, yet contends that there is not much reality in it. His 
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attempts to evade it are, however, of a very slippery descrip- 
tion. “The Ara Celi height,” he says, “1s about fifteen feet 
higher than the Caffarelli, and as the temple of Jupiter upon 
the latter is known to have been a comparatively low struc- 
ture, perhaps partly in order not to obstruct the view from the 
opposite height, and the auguraculum was most likely raised 
upon a tower, the augurs may easily have been able to see over 
the temple roof. Even if this be not admitted, is there any 
impossibility in the supposition that the Temple of Jupiter 
enjoyed an exemption from the rules applied to ordinary 
temples and houses*?”’ 

No impossibility, perhaps, but the very highest degree of 
improbability. As the temple of Jupiter must have been in- 
augurated, it 1s very unlikely that the augurs would have 
violated their own rules in its construction; especially as they 
might so easily have avoided the difficulty by making a new 
auguraculum in front of the temple on the south-west summit. 
This however they did not do; the auguraculum continued to 
be on the Arx; and, therefore, the probable inference is, that 
the Arx was the south-west summit. Mr Burn’s ‘ supposition’ 
therefore I cannot admit, especially as we see that the augurs 
were so particular about getting an unobstructed view, that 
they ordered a house on the Celian, a long way off, to be 
lowered. How much more must their prospect have been 
interfered with by a huge temple just before them! With 
regard to the augurs being able to see over zt, it would have 
been desirable to have had a little more evidence about that 
high tower, which at present seems to have no more solid 
foundation than a castle in the air. A better way of evading 
the difficulty would have been to assert that the augur looked 
west, as Mr Burn does in his note (No. 5), after Becker (Handb. 
Iv. s. 357); though in the text he says, and I think more 
correctly, that he looked generally towards the south. 

But to quit these arguments from probability and advert 
to something more tangible. After the publication of my 
article, some excavations were undertaken on the Caffarelli 


? The italics are of course my own, _reader’s attention to the steps of the 
and are merely designed to call the argumentative process. 
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height, with a view to discover if any traces still remained 
of the Capitoline temple supposed to have been seated there. 
The labour was not altogether fruitless; for the foundations 
of a very considerable temple, and from the nature of the 
building a very ancient one, were brought to light. It mea- 
sured 39°18 metres in length, and about 24 in breadth, or about 
127 feet by 79: and was therefore no unworthy sister to the 
Capitoline temple, whose length was only about 200 feet. But, 
as these dimensions clearly showed that it could not have 
been the Capitoline, the theory that the latter lay on the 
Caffarelli height was abandoned by the more candid of the 
German school, and M. von Reumont in his History of the 
City of Rome, recently published, admits that the result of the 
excavations is fatal to that assumption, And accordingly in 
his plan at the end of the volume, he places the Templum 
Jovis on the north-east height and the Arx on the south- 
west. 
Not so Mr Burn; who, ipsis Germanis germanior, still 
sticks to his theory, though these extensive remains impinge 
on the spot where the Capitoline should have lain, had it been 
on that height at all. “Whether the foundations thus de- 
scribed,” he says (p. 188), “be those of Domitian’s temple of 
Jupiter Custos, or must be ascribed to the more ancient temple 
of Fides, cannot at present be decided.” But, at present, I 
think we are in a condition to say very decidedly that at least 
they could not have belonged to the last; that is, to the large 
temple of Fides founded by Numa, which Mr Burn supposes 
to have been on the Capitol. But the exclusion of this temple 
does not imply the acceptance of Mr Burn’s alternative, that 
then it must have been the temple of Jupiter Custos. From 
the size and site of it, it is much more likely to have been 
that of Juno Moneta, which we know lay on the opposite 
height to that of her brother and husband. And as these 
remains extend from the Caffarelli palace to the Via di Monte 


1 Die Ergebnisse der jiingsten Aus- Hthe gelegen habe, auszuschliessen. 
grabungen im Garten des Palazzo Gosch, der Stadt Rom. B, i, Anmerk. 
Caffarelli scheinen die Annahme duss 8, 800. Berlin, 1867. 
der Haupttempel aut der siidwestlichen 
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Caprino, there could have been no room eastwards for a temple 
of 200 feet, or about 60 metres; for the whole breadth of the 
height from that place is barely so much, and would have 
left no room for roads and approaches. And for this we need 
only refer the reader to Becker's plan of the Capitoline Hill 
in his Handbuch. 

I will now take my leave of the Capitoline question. 
I am far from presuming to say that I have decided it; but 
I will re-assert, with greatly increased confidence, the con- 
clusion at which I arrived some fifteen years ago, that on 
the whole the balance of probability inclines very consider- 
ably in favour of the north-east height. I am aware that 
I may be twitted with having departed in some of the remarks 
which I have made, and particularly with regard to the temple 
of Fides, from what I had previously said in my article on 
‘Rome in Dr Smith’s Dictionary of Geography. But ai devrepas 
g¢povrides copwrepat. I am not ashamed to acknowledge that 
Thave grown somewhat wiser, and perhaps the circumstances 
under which that article was written, may extenuate the com- 
mission of a few mistakes. Mr Bunbury having unexpectedly 
‘declined to write it, I was requested to undertake it. I had 
not previously given any special attention to the subject ; the 
‘time allowed for the completion of the task did not embrace 
many months, and part of it was to be devoted to a visit to 
Rome. I was strongly recommended to follow Becker, then 
in high vogue; by doing so, I should certainly have saved 
myself a great deal of trouble, and perhaps have earned an 
equal modicum of reputation. But as I proceeded with my 
task, I found that I could not always implicitly trust Becker’s 
“admirable work.” I ventured to differ from him on three 
capital points of Roman topography; the sites of the Capi- 
toline temple, of the Comitium, and of the Curia Julia, which 
last, indeed, is a natural sequence from the restoration of the 
Comitium to its proper place. On the last two Mr Burn has 
confirmed my judgment by adopting it; but, though I was 
the first, at all events in England, to bring forward new views 
on these points, Mr Burn has completely ignored me. Momm- 
sen had adopted the same view as myself respecting the Comi- 
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tium; but it was not till my article was nearly ready for the 
press that I lighted on his. Detleftsen’s paper on the same 
subject was posterior to mine. With regard to the Curia 
Julia, nobody, I believe, either at home or abroad had pre- 
viously entertained my view of it. The establishment of these 
points, and the investigation of the other multitudinous ques- 
tions respecting the topography of Rome, demanded a great 
share of my limited time; and I am afraid that in some 
subordinate arguments I may have placed too much con- 
fidence in Becker. It may be said that I had an opportunity 
to correct any oversights in a re-issue of my article in 1864, 
for the use of travellers, a purpose for which it was never in- 
tended. But that reprint was made without my consent, or 
even knowledge; and contains some original errors of the 
press uncorrected. On my remonstrance, the Publishers placed 
on the fly-leaf a notice that the book was a verbatim reprint 
of the article published in 1856, and therefore only repre- 
sents the views held by the author at that time. I regret 
that the erroneous view respecting the temple of Fides has 
also slipped into my History of the City of Rome, p. 37, and 
I hereby recall it. It was not till I was writing my History 
of the Kings of Rome, that I became fully aware of the extent 
to which Becker could abuse and garble the passages of ancient 
authors in order to suit his views. 


THOS. H. DYER. 


Jan, 21, 1871. 


ACTS XXI. 37, 38. 


°O 88 edn SEXAnviotl yweoxets’ ode dpa od ef 6 Avyurrtios, 
6 TPO TOUTWY TOY NULEPOV K.T.r. 


Dr ALEXANDER ROBERTS in his “Discussions on the Gospels,” 
deals with the question of the language employed by our 
Lord and his disciples in a manner, which, to my mind, is 
generally satisfactory. I fully go along with the general course. 
of his argument, when he contends, that the Jews in general 
and the Galilzans in particular were to a great extent bilingual, 
using Greek and Aramaic indifferently, just as the Welsh in 
- Britain and the Czechs in Bohemia, although circumstances 
would often arise, in which they would prefer to be addressed 
in their properly national language, as in Acts xxii. 2. But 
when he deals with the passage, which I propose to discuss, 
he has no better suggestions to make than that a “rude 
Egyptian” might possibly have been unable to speak Greek. 
Yet Egypt was undoubtedly the stronghold of Hellenism; the 
Septuagint was to all intents and purposes the Bible of the 
Egyptian Jews; the learned Philo himself appears to have been 
ignorant of Hebrew; and if an Egyptian Jew was ignorant 
of Greek, it is difficult to imagine what language he could 
have spoken for the common purposes of life and business. 
I consider, that in this matter Dr Roberts, and also Dean 
Alford, have been misled by the authority of Winer, whe 
objects to the rendering of ov« dpa by nonne igitur? which 
is adopted in English by the Authorised Version, and renders 
the words by non tgitur, “Thou art not then (as I thought, but 
now see contradicted) that Egyptian.” It is true, that ov« dpa 
is most frequently used as Winer says, but I shall presently 
prove by the only legitimate method, that of quotation from 
Greek authors of undoubted weight, that it is not exclusively 
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so used. My authorities will be Aischines and Sophocles, who 
have both been strangely overlooked by those who have dis- 
cussed the passage in question. 

In § 20 of the Oration of Aischines against Ctesiphon I find 
the following passage: mpdrov pév yap tv Boudiy rip ev 
*Apelp mayp eyypapew mpds Tods oyioTds 6 vdpos Kedevee 
Aoyou. xat dOivas SiSdvar xr. Ove dpa orepavabijcerat 
Bovd) 4 é& "Apelov mayou; ovde yap matpiov adrois éotw. 
Ove dpa giroripobvrar; mavuye, GAN olK dyamdow, éav Tis 
tap’ abrots in) aduch, GAN éav Tis éEapapravy, koddfovew. “For 
firstly the law orders the council in Areopagus to give in an 
account in writing to the auditors and to submit to an audit... 
Shall therefore the council of Areopagus not be crowned ? 
No, for it is not an ancestral custom for them to be so. Are 
they therefore not actuated by patriotic feeling? Yes, very 
much so, nay, they are not contented, if any one in their 
number be free from actual guilt, but if any one be in error, 
they punish him.” It certainly appears to me unquestionable, 
that an interrogation is put in an excited manner by ove dpa 
in the above, just as it is by dpa alone in § 182 of the same 
oration: dydpiotos dp’ jv 6 Siyos; ove, add peyaddodpwr, 
“Was therefore the people ungrateful? No, but magnani- 
mous.” It is worthy of notice also, that of the two questions 
asked above by ov« dpa, the first is met by a negative and 
the second by an affirmative answer. 

Again in Sophocles, Ajax, 1238, we find : 


ove ap’ "Axatois dvdpes clot mhijy b8e ; 
“Have the Greeks then no men save Ajax?” 


In this passage there was nothing to prevent Sophocles 
from writing dp’ ovx instead of ov« dpa, if the same meaning 
would have been conveyed by the words in an inverse order. 

I think I have now brought forward enough to uphold 
the rendering of the Authorised Version, although I am not 
satisfied with the note of interrogation after “ENAquierl yuva- 
exes. I translate with considerable confidence: “And he said: 
Thou knowest Greek; art thou not then the Egyptian, &c.t” 

An Egyptian Jew would be likely to speak Greek better 
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than a Galilean, and the goodness of St Paul’s language and 
pronunciation would naturally suggest to Claudius Lysias the 
hypothesis of his being an Egyptian Jew of influence. 


Rom. ill. 30. 


"Ezreizrep els 6 Oeds, Os Sixacwoes meptropny ex mictews Kal 
axpoBvotiay 81a tis TisTews. 


Singular difficulties meet us in this passage as ordinarily 
construed, which appear to become less explicable the more 
they are examined. Why should the preposition é« be applied 
to the justification of the circumcised Jew, while the preposi- 
tion 6:a is applied to that of the uncircumcised Gentile? Why 
should the article be inserted between the preposition and its 
noun in the case of the Gentile, while it is omitted in that 
of the Jew? Answers exhibiting more or less acuteness and 
power of hair-splitting have been given by various commenta- 
tors to these questions, but the general result of their argu- 
ments has been an increasing conviction in my own mind, that 
the Apostle Paul had no such views, and entered into no 
such subtleties, as they are severally compelled to ascribe 
to him. : 

Can we not then begin de novo, and find an explanation of 
the words, which shall simply put aside and ignore the antitheses 
in question and the whole set of controversies founded upon 
them? Can we not find an explanation, which shall éntirely 
get rid of the assumed antithesis between é« miotews. and dud 
THS TWictews % | 

If we return to verse 26 in the same chapter, we find the 
expression Tov éx aiotews "Incov, which appears to bear a 
singular relation to, and perhaps may have suggested trepstauny 
éx TiaTeEws, aS a Compound expression in the passage which we 
are considering. It is pretty clear that in verse 25, (Naornpzov 
dud miatews is a compound expression; why should not zepito- 
pny éx wiatews be one of a similar character ? 

We thus obtain two classes, that God is willing to justify, 
MepiTouny Ex TiaTews, “circumcision, that is of faith,” i.e. Jews 
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who accept the law of faith and covenant of grace instead of 
those of works, and axpo8veriar, “uncircumcision,” ie, Gentiles, 
the justification of each class being produced in the same way, 
viz. Sa tis mictews, “through their faith.” No question as 
to the justification of Gentile converts having arisen, the words 
€« miatews may be fairly considered as implied in their case, 
while they are an absolutely necessary adjunct to mep:rom7 in 
the connection. 

Again, the whole stress of the subsequent argument lies on 
8a Tis wlotews, which is repeated in various forms, é« mictews, 
Sia Sixaioctvns miorews x.7.X.; and this argument certainly 
loses force, if é« mictews be opposed in the case of the Jew, 
who might fear the xarapynow of the law, to dia ris rlarews 
in the case of the Gentile, who had never had any thing to do 
with the law. 

Again, the phrase é« micrews is subsequently also used as 
equivalent to an adjective in the expression 76 é« miotews 
*Apadp in iv. 16. So too éx vozou is used as an adjective in 
the expression of é« véyou in iv. 14; and similar instances might 
be quoted ad infinitum. Without the article we have «Anpé- 
vopor kat’ édrida, “heirs expectant” in Tit. iii, 7, and aeph 
dpaprias is frequently used as a substantive. 

No ambiguity could have arisen, had St Paul written mepi- 
roy THV éx mistews in the passage under consideration, but 
thén the article would have given a definiteness to his language, 

ich he was not improbably anxious to avoid. 
» The whole passage if paraphrased so as to exhibit the argu- 
ment as clearly as possible, would perhaps run as follows, be- 
ginning at verse 27: “ Where then is vaunting? It has been 
excluded. Through what law? That of works? No, but 
through the law of faith. For we reckon, that a man is jus- 
tified by faith independently of the works of the law. Or is 
God a God of Jews only? Is he not also God of Gentiles? 
Yes, of Gentiles also, since one and the same is the God, who 
will justify (1) circumcised Jews, who believe, and (2) uncir- 
cumcised Gentiles, in each case by means of their faith, Are 
we then destroying or putting an end to the law by means 
of the faith, which we are preaching up? Never! On the 
Tournal of Philology. vou, 111, 17 
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contrary, we are establishing the law on a firm basis, as a 
law of faith and not of works, a law of Spirit and not of 
letter.” 


Titus i. 8 and 14. 


In these two passages we have the expression carey Epyov 
mpoictacGat, which is translated in the text of the Authorized 
Version “to maintain good works,” and in the margin “to pro- 
fess honest trades.” The commentators generally favour the 
rendering of the text, and indeed I am not acquainted with one 
who takes his stand upon that of the margin. 

Let us consider the context of the passages in which this 
expression occurs. In Tit. iii. 8, translating literally, we have: 
“Trusty is the saying, and about these things I wish thee 
to be positive, that those who have believed God may be heed- 
ful xadrdv épywv wpotctacba:; these are xada and beneficial 
to mankind.” What are xada and beneficial to mankind ? 
Surely the épya in question. But all “good works” in the 
ordinary sense of the word are such, and if xada épya are to 
be considered as merely equivalent to dyaOa épya, a sense of 
xaros not unfrequent in late Greek, the clause tavra éott 
KaNa «.T.r. is a mere piece of useless tautology. The context 
therefore appears to drive us to the rendering of the margin, 
which makes the clause radra éott Kada x.T.r., an excellent 
explanation of the meaning of caddy in Kada@y Epywv mpot- 
otac Gas. 

Let us now proceed to ver 14. Here we find pavOavérwoay 
dé xal of jétepor Karav epywv mpolotacbat cis Tas avaryxaias 
xpetas. Here it surely is much more natural to consider the 
article ras as having a subjective meaning, and referring to the 
subject of the sentence in the sense: “for their [own] neces- 
sary requirements,’ than to understand “the necessary require- 
ments of the individuals in the community” to be implied. Or 
we may understand the article as generalizing the words to 
which it is prefixed, so that e’s tas dvayxaias xpelas would 
signify “for necessary requirements in general,” “for all neces- 
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sary requirements;” which would imply a direction to Chris- 
tians living amongst heathens to confine themselves to reputable 
and necessary employments, avoiding such as were unnecessary, 
and the mere handmaids of luxury. 

As to the word épyov, I need but quote 1 Tim, iii. 1, el rus 
émixomis dpéyerat, xadod Epyou ériOupet: “If any one is 
anxious for a bishop's office, he desires an honourable occu- 
pation ;” and Xenophon, de Vect. 1v. 6: dpyupiris 8 boo 
dy Trelwv galvytat, tocot@ wreloves érl 7d pyov todTo Ep- 
xovrar: “The more silver-ore appears, the more persons come 
to this occupation.” 

With regard to mpotcracOay, it will be requisite to examine 
at first hand, rather than accept at second hand the traditional 
references of Lexicons and commentators. In the Electra of 
Sophocles, 980, we have: 


@ toicw. éyOpois 3 BeBnxdow more 
wpuyiis apeadjcavre mpodorirny pévov. 

Here rpoveriivat dovov is clearly used in the sense of “in- 
flicting death upon” enemies in prosperity. In Xen. Mem, 
Itt. 2. 2, we find: ef tod éavrod Biov Kadds mpoearnxot, “if he 
regulated his own life well.” These passages are as favourable 
to the view against which, as to that for which, I am con- 
tending. But I can scarcely believe that a passage in Athe- 
nus, 612 A, has often been actually referred to by commenta- 
tors, who favour the rendering of the text of the Authorized 
Version. We find here that the art of a perfume manufacturer 
was not always consideyed reputable, =éAwvos rod vopobérou ové” 
éutpémovros avdpi rovattns mpolstacbar réxvys, “Solon, the 
lawgiver, not even permitting a man to profess, or rather prac- 
tise, such an art.” 

Here we have at once an illustration of both the words and 
the sense of the passages in question. Can we hesitate for an 
instant between taking the injunctions of St Paul as trite 
maxims of the driest kind, and understanding them as vivid 
practical precepts, bearing closely on the social relations of 
his day? 

A. H. WRATISLAW. 
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ON LUCRETIUS, BOOK VL 


As most of the suggestions on the 6th book of Lucretius 
made by me in this Journal (1869, pp. 219—-228) have been 
recently impugned by Prof. Munro (Journ. 1870, pp. 115—217), 
I wish to say something more on the points in discussion be- 
tween us. 

47—49. Most editors will probably accept, as Prof. 
Munro has done, Bernays’ view that there is a lacuna after v. 47. 
The two next vv. are in the MSS. as follows: 


Ventorum exirtant placentur omma rursum 
Que fuerint sint placato conuersa fauore. 


I proposed to read 


Ventorum eaistant, placentur momina rursum, 
Quae fuerint sint placato conuersa furore. 


Ezistant is a conjecture of Bernays’, and seems to me nearly 
certain; furore is as old as the second edition of Lambinus: 
momina is mine. Prof. Munro objects that momen 1s else- 
where only used in the singular. I would not deny that Scaliger 
has failed to prove the existence of momina in Manil. 111. 
679, Iv. 207: but if Lucr. could use so unusual a plural as 
aeribus, 1V. 291, v. 645, he might, I think, with less license 
use momina, a plural which has nothing objectionable in its 
form, and if it occurred in even one undoubted passage of 
Lucretius would be accepted without hesitation. And this 
reading does not necessitate another lacuna, though a double 
lacuna is possible. Like ezistant and placentur, sint may be 
dependent on some word in the lines which have dropped out: 
‘whilst I explain how the agitations of the winds arise, and are 
then again lulled; how those which have been, lull their rage 
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to rest and are now changed to calm.’ The second line is not 
mete tautology ; it passes from the general to the particular ; 
or rather from a general rule to a number of imagined parti- 
culars, as if he should say, ‘what rule determines the rise and 
fall of winds; how it is that what a moment ago was violent 
agitation is now profound calm.’ 

53. If homines may be the subject of faciunt animos 
humiles, it may surely be also of depressosque premunt. Demit- 
tere, deicere animum of men losing heart is common enough 
both in prose and verse: and if Lucr. could say premunt ani- 
mos, he might say depressos premunt animos. There is the 
same continued subject in Cat. xviI. 24—26. St pote stolidum 
repente excitare ueternum Et supinum animum in graui derelin- 
quere coeno Ferream ut soleam tenact in uoragine mula. 

65. I allow that my interpretation of these lines is bold, 
but that was the very reason why I put it forward: the 
same may be said of my view of 715 and 729—731. Since I 
wrote my first article, I have made a wider study of Lucret., 
and am more decidedly of opinion than before that he at 
times emancipates himself from the, in his age, gradually in- 
creasing strictness of Latin construction; at times availing 
himself of what is quite as conspicuous in Roman idiom, a 
native brevity or involution of construction which only becomes 
grammatical when explained on some broad principle. To give 
some instances before returning to v. 68, I think that as in 
Tv. 831 ut facere ad uitam possemus quae foret usus, quae does 
not depend on facere understood, but the nom. or accus, must 
be explained out of the general use of usus est, so in Iv. 79, 
780, Quaeritur in primis quare quod cuique libido Venerit extem- 
plo mens cogitet eius id ipsum, quod does not depend upon cogi- 
tare supplied from cogitet, but on libido venerit alone, whether 
libido venerit simply = an expanded libuerit or actually contains 
enough of a verbal notion in itself to make guod an accus, 


Again 1. 1037: 
Nil ut opinor ; ita haec species miranda fuisset. 
Quam tibi iam nemo, fessus satiate uidendi, 
Suspicere in coeli dignatur lucida templa; 
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where Munro translates guam ‘how’, I venture to think that 
it is the relative dependent on suspicere, that in cael templa 
is appended to this as epexegetic, and that there are thus, so to 
speak, two clauses dependent on dignatur, (1) quam nemo dig- 
natur suspicere, (2) nemo dignatur suspicere in caelt templa, ‘an 
appearance which no one any longer cares to look up to—to 
look up, I say, into the quarters of the sky.’ It 1s of course 
obvious that suspicere may be ‘look up to see, and there are 
many to whom this explanation would seem sufficient ; but it 
is worth while to put forward the bolder hypothesis, because it 
would be difficult to name any one in whom a freer spint 
breathed than Lucretius, and this is not unlikely to have found 
something to correspond to it in the idiosyncrasies of his 
expression. . 

More doubtful is 1v.397—399, Ecstantisque procul medio d 
gurgite montis Classibus inter quos liber patet exitus ingens 
Insula coniunctis tamen ex his una uidetur. Munro makes 
montis an accus. by attraction: I hold it to be a nominative; 
the original outline of the sentence was montis...convunctr insula 
uidentur: and if it had consisted of two verses only, this out- 
line would probably have been retained as it is, the intervention 
of the defining relative clause, Classtbus inter quos, enables him 
to give a freer, if I must say so, a more Greek form to the 
sentence; the nomin. of the first verse is repeated in a different 
shape—not hi coniuncti, but ex his conrunctis. 

To return to VI. 68: I did not deny any one of Prof. Munro’s 
statements, but was not convinced by them, nor am I now. 
The whole point of my remarks was to shew that they did not 
settle the question. Resolve guae nisi into quod nisi haec, as Prof. 
Munro does; that does not diminish the difficulty of separating 
dis indigna putare from them ; and if they cannot be separated 
without harshness, we are reduced to my explanation. There 
are however other things of a similar kind. Take Iv. 1088, 
Quod fiert contra totum natura repugnat, ‘the direct contrary of 
which nature protests to be the case’ (Munro), more literally, 
‘which nature combats to be all done contrary. What does 
nature combat? not that it is done contrary, but that it is 
done at all; it asserts that it is done contrary. But that asser- 
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tion is a denial of the other theory ; and repugnat conveys both 
ideas ; it ‘fights away’ from the first theory, and asserts, equally 
combatively, the contrary. Take again 1v, 500, Et si non 
poterit ratio dissoluere causam Cur ea quae fuerint iuatim quad- 
rata, procul sint Visa rotunda, tamen praestat rationis egentem 
Reddere mendose causas utriusque figurae. You try to explain 
the reason why square seems round, not to explain away (dis- 
soluere). What then do you explain away? The fact that 
square seems round. But as both notions, the negative of 
explaining away a fact, the positive of explaining the reason of 
that fact, are only the obverse and reverse of one medal, the 
péev and 6¢ of one notion, Lucr. combines them in dissoluere, 
and makes a sentence which is prima facie illogical, how- 
ever easy it may be to overlook the difficulty, by the use of some 
vox media like ‘protest.’ This is true of parcit in hostes, 
whether translated ‘spares it for his enemies’ (Munro), or, as I 
should prefer, ‘reserves it to attack his enemies;’ either ver- 
sion conceals the change which it has undergone, from its 
natural meaning of ‘ withholds it against his enemies,’ i.e. with- 
draws it so as not to attack them, to an unnatural one of 
‘reserves it, so as to attack.’ 

116. To the passages quoted by me in defence of the MSS. 
reading, may, I think, be added 1v. 668, Fit prius ad sensum 
quae corpora conueniebant Nune non conueniant et cetera sint 
magis apta. Lachm. alters Fit to ut; Prof Munro inserts ut 
before quae, and says that for years he has considered the 
omission of ut in such cases impossible. Allowing all weight to 
his authority, and it would be difficult to name any greater, 
I cannot help rejoicing in the admission of his former doubts ; 
doubts which are not quite extinct still, as his critical note on 
11. 1004 shews. There the MSS. read Inde aliis aliud coniungit 
et efficit omnes Res ita conuertant formas, which Lachm. alters 
to coniungitur et fit ut omnes, Munro to coniungit et efit ut 
omnes, with these words: ‘no editor before Wak. would tolerate 
the omission of ut: yet it is a strange thing that our MSS. so 
often omit ut after eficere and jieri, if the omission is not the 
poet’s own.” 

129, Lachm. says that Lucr. is here speaking of the rend- 
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ing of the cloud which makes the noise; and that it is not till 
seven lines later that he speaks of the emission of the wind: 
hence missa cannot be right in the first passage; and must be 
changed to fissa. To me the difference of the two passages 
appears to lie in the gradual manner in which the wind works 
its way through the cloud in the first; the suddenness and 
directness of its impetus in the second. The storm in the first 
case takes some time to get under weigh, but when it has, it is 
launched (mtssa) with a loud explosion; hence the comparison; 
in the second nothing is said of an explosion; the wind is 
simply described as clearing a direct passage for itself through 
the cloud, walidi urs ancita uents Perscindat nubem, perfrin- 
gens tnpete recto, where the undoubted occurrence of perscin- 
dere makes either scissa or fissa less probable in 129. 

I pass to the consideration of minent, cellens. As to minent 
it is the MSS. reading in 563, and is certainly not put out of 
the field by tument, however convincing tumebat may seem in 
1195 frons tenta mebat. Cellens for the MSS. ¢ellens in 237, I 
preferred to pellens, as sounding like a rare, but in Lucr.’s 
time still possibly existing, form. No one could say as much 
for cumbens; but a very near parallel is supplied by fligere 
v. 1001, and still more by stingut, 11. 828, 1. 666, Iv. 1098, a 
word also used by Cicero in his translation of Aratus; but in 
itself not felicitous, and which accordingly disappeared from use. 
Arguing however on general grounds, I do not think there is 
any author where one more naturally looks for rare forms than 
Lucretius. Prof. Munro on I. 653 enumerates uariantia aegror 
maximitas pestilitas dispositura differitas refutatus emissus 
commutatus opinatus formatura, to which may be added for- 
mamentum frustramen loquacula silena exesor; among verbs 
dementit sentiscant adopinamur interdatus conrident; the adj. 
molens, and the adverbs contractabiliter praemetuenter fluenter, 
all peculiar to Lucr. Nor can it be said of any other writer of 
that age that he allowed himself an equal license in taking 
words to pieces ; facit are, ordia prima, inter quae cumque pre- 
tantur, &c. &e, were really as bold, if not bolder than any 
merely rare word such as minent, or even, I think, cellens. 

154. If magis belongs to the whole sentence, it cannot be 
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right to translate it as if it belonged to terribili, which is only 
the more emphatic part of the sentence. I should prefer ‘there 
is nothing which surpasses the bay in burning,’ &c. 

258. I maintained that et fertus (et fertur is a misprint) 
was supported by so large a number of similar instances of ¢ 
before f and g, as to make it probable that a ¢, not ac, was the 
dominant spelling and pronunciation: and I proposed therefore 
to read not effertus but etfertus, and so etfututa, etquidnam, 
etguonam, &c. Prof. Munro denies that ew ever passed into et, and 
considers that where e¢ is found, the MSS. are either in error, 
or too late to be of much authority. It is therefore well to be 
explicit. In Virgil, Ecl. x. 28, Hiquis is the first-hand reading of 
P (ascribed to the 4th or 5th century), the actual reading of R 
(believed to be not later than the 4th) as well as of Ribbeck’s 
yabe (ninth or tenth century); Aen. 11. 341, Ztqua is found in 
the Medicean, and in yac, Et qua in b; 342, Etquid in ybe, Et 
quid in a: Aen. 1x. 51, Et quis in Phe, Et quis in al, ec in y. 
G.1v. 450, Etfatus Med. Aen, 11. 463, etfatus y, first-hand. 
In Hor. S. 11. 7.34, et quis is found in Keller and Holder's H 
(11th century), @ (11th) and g (15th). In Plautus, Aul. Prol. 
16, Wagner's two primary MSS. have etgui; Pers. 1. 2. 42, 
etquid, Ritschl’s BCDF; Bacch. 1. 3. 1, et quae C; 1. 2. 
51, et quid C; Mil. Glor. 1. 1. 187, Et quam BCD; rv. 3. 
13, et quid B, and Nonius, p. 306; 1v. 3, 18 et qui C; Iv. 7, 
14, et quis. Et quid Ter. And. y. 2. 30, Umpfenbach’s DEG, 
Eun. 11. 2. 48 E, et quod Eun. 1. 3. 13 A (the Bembine, *pro- 
bably not later than the 5th century), besides C’'EFG; and in 
three consecutive lines, Eun. m1. 3. 15—17, et qua AE, et quis 
AE, et quis AE; Hee. v. 3. 6, et quem A; et quid Prol. And. 25, 
BCDGP; and et fatus, et quis are found often in Nonius. 

These cases are too constant to admit of being explained as 
mere mistakes; they point to something in the pronunciation, 
which occasioned the change from ¢ or cs before f and g to 
Probably the ¢ or cs was too full a sound, and was slurred into 
t in the haste of speaking; of the connexion phonetically of 
c and ¢, bractea, brattea ; mactea, mattea; Actius, Attius; sectius, 
setius; auctumnus, autumnus, all good forms, in spite of Lachm. 
on Luer, rv, 727, may be adduced as evidences. The same 
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thing is of course true of prouwincia, prouintia; the pronun- 
ciation so far approximated, that both forms existed side by 
side, though one, as having more authority, is preferable, and 
I am quite ready to give way to Prof. Munro’s infinitely greater 
experience in favour of prowincia. 

285. Prof. Munro’s change of uideantur to uideatur is a 
very slight one, and is no doubt supported by many similar ex- 
umples in Lucr. and elsewhere; still the change is not neces- 
sary, and if not, lumtna is the nearest subject, though possibly 
it is the combination of causes, wind and fire, which together 
forms the nom. to urdeantur. 

475. Whether omnis ratio= ‘the whole principle’ or ‘every 
principle,’ as in omnis diuum natura, ‘every divine nature,’ I, 
646, the meaning of the line seems to me substantially as I 
translated, ‘in every case.’ Omnibus would probably have been 
the prose construction; but omnis is, if I am not greatly mis- 
taken, equally good Latin. 

483. I should rather have said that allt was aestut than 
halitur; but I still think alla weak, and «llc intelligible. | 

490. Tam magni monirs tempestas atque tenebrae Coperiant 
maria ac terras, ‘if such huge mountains are the storm and 
darkness which cover earth and sea,’ 1.¢. ‘if in such huge moun- 
tain-masses gather the storm and darkness which cover the 
sca;’ a construction no doubt more common in Greek than 
Latin, but confirmed, I think, by another passage, Iv. 140, 
Interdum magni montes auulsaque saxa Montibus antire et solem 
succedere praeter Inde alos trahere atque inducere belua nimbos, 
where the mountain-like masses of cloud are described equally 
personally. The constr. is quite the same of Aen. 1x. 132, Tot 
mila gentes Arma ferunt Italae, ‘so many thousands are the 
Italian tribes that advance in arms.’ 

548—551. It is surely premature to say that mihi cumque 
salue Rite uocanti is the only one instance where cumque stands 
independently of a relative or relative adverb: there are many 
good writers whose text has not been critically edited; who 
can say to what extent this may operate in modifying our 
present rules, or how many as yet undiscovered instances of 
exceptions may increase the probability of exceptions known 
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already, but set aside as mistakes for want of further confirma- 
tion? In the ease of cumque, Prof. Munro himself admits that 
the text of Lucr. presents many difficulties: for on m1. 113, 
Contemplator item cum solis lumina cumque Inserti fundunt 
radii per opaca domorum, he says, ‘I know no other example of 
cumque following cwm;’ in 11. 21, pauca uidemus Esse opus om- 
nino quae demant cumque dolorem Delicias quoque uti multas 
substernere possint, he accepts the MSS. reading doubifully; in 
um. 720—722, Nam ueluti tota natura dissimiles sunt Inter se 
genitae res quaeque, ita cumque necessest Dissimili constare 
figura principiorum, he admits without comment the alteration 
quamque. More definite is Hand (Tursellinus s, u. cumque), 
He assigns to it two uses; one with relatives; the other, a more 
antique use, in which it stands alone, with the meaning of 
(a) quandoque, quoquo tempore, (b) quoquo modo, nearly=in 
uniuersum. ‘This second use he finds in Luer. 1, 20, 1. 118, as 
well as in vi. 85, m1. 548, 1V. 737, vr. 1017, and the certainly 
corrupt passage v. 312. I agree with his general view, but not 
in all his instances ; it cannot, I think, be denied that in 1. 113, 
vi. 85, 738, Iv. 737, cumque more naturally qualifies the verb 
than any other word in the sentence. It may be so in 1, 21; 
it is not impossible in 1m. 721, or, consequently, in vi. 550. 
With regard to v. 312 where the MSS. give Quaerere proporro 
sibi cumque senescere credas, I propose silicumque senescere pe- 
tras, accepting Munro’s Aeraque for Quaerere. I did not men- 
tion Lachmann’s arguments against plaustri, because I thought 
them inconclusive; his words are ‘immo plaustri non magno pon- 
dere concussa, id est lewi plaustro. Editores quomodo tecta non 
magno pondere patienter ferre potuerint non uideo. But plaus- 
tri is separated by the length of a line from non magno pondere, 
and these words are in obvious antithesis to tota; plaustri in 
fact destroys the balance of the sentence, takes away from the 
strength of its ending, and is, as I said, less Lucretian than the 
abl. plaustris, followed by its second explaining abl. non magno 
e. 

568. The difficulty of respirare appears to lie in this; in its 
more literal sense, it means to take breath after holding the 
breath, as divers do when they come up to the top of the water, 
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Cic. de Fin. Iv. 23, 64: Quis enim ignorat si plures ex alto 
emergere uelint propius fore eos quidem ad respirandum, qui ad 
summam aquam tam appropinquent, sed nthilo magis respirare 
posse quam eos qui sint in profundo? And so Cicero talks of 
the wind-pipe breathing back and returning the air in the 
lungs, de Nat. Deor. u. 54, 136. In this sense ‘to breathe 
back again or up, implying that the air has till then been kept 
in the lungs, is intelligible enough; and as this respiration or 
taking breath is a relief to the breather, resprare easily passes 
into the meaning of resting. But how can this be true of the 
winds? They blow or breathe out, -and then cease to blow; 
but this ceasing is not strictly a respiration; they could hardly 
be said smrare, resptrare, to blow and abate blowing; if they 
respire or take breath, it cannot be by exhaling, which is their 
normal condition, but by simple quiescence. But then respi- 
rare would mean two different things, (1) to breathe back, 
either in the ordinary process of respiration, or after a stoppage 
of the breathing, (2) to rest after breathing. This is what I 
denied; the passages quoted by Prof. Munro are metaphorical, 
and respirare in them is in its second stage of meaning; 
whereas in Lucr. it must, one would think, be in its first. And 
if so, my view that it contains both ideas, ‘to blow and lull,’ 
may be right. . 

573. It cannot be considered certain that pondere is the 
real reading of MSS.: pondera is found in B, and has therefore 
almost equal authority. Prof. Munro's examples no doubt show 
that pondere is used much in the same way as pondera, but he 
has not shown that recipit sedes in pondere 1s as natural as in 
pondera; and until some more clear instance can be brought, 
prefer to follow my instinct in favour of the accus. ‘ Recipit 
sedes wn pondere is a proper expression, not prolapsa in pon- 
dera;’ but need it be prolapsa in pondera at all? I took and 
still take an pondera with recipit. 

624. The repetition of wenti is made much more probable 
by the recurrence of the line in vy. 388, Nequiquam, quoniam 
uerrentes aequora uenti, and again V. 266. 

715, 716. The whole point of my remarks on these verses 
was to raise the question of construction. In reading the two 
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lines together, Aut quia sunt aestate aquilones ostia contra Anni 
tempore eo qui Etesiae esse feruntur, it appeared to me that 
Anni tempore eo connected itself closely with the former line, 
and if so, gui Etesiae e. f. required explanation. Looking a 
little lower, I found a verse which presented a remarkable si- 
milarity, Tempore eo fiant, quo etesia flabra aquilonum—in two 
respects, the hiatus, and in the hiatus taking place in a rela- 
tive (qui, quo), preceded by tempore eo. My explanation was 
no doubt tentative, perhaps wrong; but it is quite in accord- 
ance with the statements of ancient writers, who, while on the 
one hand they sometimes speak of the Etesian winds as the 
name of the north wind at a particular time of the year (Plin. 
H. N. 1. 47), on the other sometimes speak as if that par- 
ticular time of the year was called the time of the Etesian 
winds, A, Gell. 1. 22. 25: Etesiae et Prodromi appellitantur qui 
certo tempore anni cum Canis oritur ex alia atque alia parte 
caeli spirant, Apuleius de Mundo, xtv.: Sunt Etesiae et Pro- 
dromi spirantes ex omni parte eo tempore aestatis quod de Cane 
_oritur, A greater difficulty, I think, lies in 731, 732, for that 
quo should be followed by tunc.is unquestionably harsh, and 
Lachmann rejects it for that reason; yet even this has some 
support from passages like 1v. 518: Jam ruere ut quaedam 
uideantur uelle ruantque Prodita iudiciis fallactbus omnia pri- 
mis, where omnia ‘et haec, et illa’ (Munro), ‘all alike,’ is added 
appositively, much in the same way as tune omnia in 732. I 
observe that in vi. 740, Principio quod Auerna uocantur nomine, 
id ab re Impositum est, Prof. Munro reads quo. If Prof. Munro 
has no doubt that quo is wrong in 731, I have no doubt that 
quod is right in 740. 

743. The mere fact that remigium alarum is found in 
Virgil, remigium uolucrum pennas in Ovid, is not sufficient to 
show that Lucr. uses the expression in the same way. The 
comparison of a bird’s wings in flight to the oars of a vessel is 
natural, and yery frequent both in Greek and Latin poetry. 
But Luer. is prosaic even in his poetry; his matter-of-fact mi- 
nuteness always bears the mark not merely of close observa- 
tion, but of observation which takes in details and combines 
them, if possible, in representation, giving, as it were, side by 
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side, the successive stages of a picture. Here the birds, on 
reaching the pestilential lake, are seized with a dizziness, 
which makes them forget the even motion of wing which 
hitherto has borne them along as smoothly and quickly as a 
sailing ship; their pinions move convulsively and with pain; 
the motion is no longer placid, but broken, with a perceptible 
alternation, like the toiling of a rower. This too does not last 
long, the same dizziness which first changed their flight from 
smoothness to unevenness, from sailing to rowing, gradually 
paralyzes them altogether; their neck droops and they fall. 
So in Ovid's description of the fall of Icarus, Met. v. 227: 
Tabuerant cerae; nudos quatit tlle lacertos; Remigioque carens 
non ullas percipit auras. Oraque caerulea patrium clamantia 
nomen LEacipiuntur aqua; it is not till the wax wings have 
melted, that the oar-like motion is mentioned or thought of; 
it becomes conscious as soon as it begins to be difficult; and 
the next step is the fall into the sea. Cf. A. A. 11 89,90: Za- 
buerant cerae, nudos quatit tlle lacertos, Et trepidat, nec quo 
sustineatur, habet. Occidit. That the motion of rowing is one 
of struggling effort is shown by many passages where it is used 
equally metaphorically; e.g. in wrepuywv epetpoioww épecoouevot 
of the eagles circling wildly round their eyrie; Eur. I. T. 289 7 
S ex yitavev tip wvéovea Kai dovov IItepois épéooes of a Fury 
hovering fiercely in the air; Aesch. Supp. 541, "Iw olotpw épec- 
copéva. 

799. The passages where flustra is mentioned are (1) Paul. 
Diac. Flustra dicuntur cum in mari fluctus non mouentur, quam 
Graect padaxiav uocant. (2) Isidorus de Natura Rerum, XLIv. 
(Sueton. Pratum de Naturis Rerum, 157 Reyfferscheid), Flus- 
trum motus maris sine tempestate fluctuantis uelut Naeuius in 
bello Punico sic ait. Onerariae onustae stabant in flustris: ut 
si diceret in salo. (8) Tertull. de Pallio 11. Sic e¢ mari fides 
infamis, dum et flabris aeque mutantibus, de tranquillo probum, 
de flustris temperatum, et extemplo de decumanis inquetat. ‘Si- 
milarly the sea has a bad character for being trusted, for, 
while the gusts upon it change as often as itself, it passes from 
a calm sea to a sea good for sailing, from heaving water to sub- 
sidence, and immediately after that from immense waves to 
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violent agitation.’ (4) Placidi Gloss. In flustris in porta (portu, 
Vahlen). From these passages, flustra seems to mean the ordi- 
nary state of the sea, neither absolutely becalmed, nor very 
rough; with some agitation still perceptible. That such seas 
produce a feeling of nausea I know from personal observation; if 
that nausea is disregarded to the extent of taking a hearty meal 
followed by a hot bath—a combination notoriously unhealthy— 
it would easily produce a fainting fit, or, at least a staggering, 
which would be the next stage to it. Celsus gives many di- 
rections, which imply that great care had to be taken in the 
use of hot baths. 1.17: Fere tamen...moto sudore lewiter cor- 
pus perungendum; deinde in aquam calidam demittendum est. 
Atque hie quoque habenda uirium ratio est neque committendum 
ut per aestum anima deficiat. 

804. It will not be denied that from Virgil’s joining Fer- 
mento with acidis sorbis, ¢.e. apparently beer with a sort of 
cider, the smell from the latter might be a pretty strong one, 
Plin. H. N. xtv. 103, classes it with other vina made from fruits, 
e cornis mespilis sorbis moris siccis, and Palladius (Ian. xv. 5), 
Item ex sorbis maturis sicut ew piris winum fier traditur et 
acetum. Independently of this, service-berries were sometimes 
preserved in must, Cato R.R. vit, Palladius, u.s. But Lucretius 
would seem to refer, if my conjecture is right, to the wine or 
cider made from the berries. How then could he speak of such a 
decoction as ferwida sorbus? There are more answers than one 
to this question. (1) It is possible that the berries were allowed 
to remain on the branch, and then steeped in liquid whole, in 
order to give a fuller favour. One kind of myrtle wine was made 
in this way, Plin. H.N. xry. 104 (2) Lucretius may be using 
the same sort of language as Cato, R.R. cxxy. Vinum murteum 
sic facito. Murtam nigram arfacito in umbra. ubi tam passa erit, ~ 
seruato ad windemiam ; in urnam musti contundito murtae semo- 
dium, id oblinito. Vbi desiuerit feruere mustum, murtam eximito, 
which Pliny understood of myrtle-berries, either on the’ plant 
or alone, Xv. 123, Cato docwit winum fieri e nigra siccata usque 
ad ariditatem in wmbra atque ita musto indita: si non siccentur 
bacae, oleum gigni. If Cato uses murta indefinitely, as we 
might say ‘some myrtle, implying berries, but not excluding 
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leaves or stem (it can hardly be a piece of myrtle wood, as 
he talks of cutting up a piece of juniper wood and boiling it 
in wine, c. cxx1i1.), I think Lucretius might say feruida sorbus 
without presenting to his reader’s imagination anything so. 
definite as a boiling service-tree. Sorbum, a service-berry is 
as definite a word as can well be; yet Palladius, m1. 15, 4, 
talks of grafting sorba upon sorb- or other trees, where Pliny 
more correctly speaks of sorbt, xvi1.75. So cerasus is strictly 
a cherry-tree, cerasum the fruit; yet Propertius says, Hic dul- 
ces cerasos, hic auctumnalia pruna; pirus a pear-tree, pirum 
a pear: yet Columella says, piros serito (de Arbor. XxIV.), and 
immediately after, Mala aestiua cydonea sorba pruna serito: 
cf. amygdala st parum feracia erunt, perforata arbore lapidem 
adigito (ib.), all tending to show that there was a freer use 
existing side by side with the more strict. 

954. Prof. Munro speaks as if the passage quoted by him 
and Lachm. from Varro, L. L. v. 116, settled the question. 
Miiller’s best MSS. give it as follows. Lorica quod e loris de 
corio crudo pectoralia faciebant: postea subcidit Galliae ferro 
sub td uocabulum ex anulis ferream tunicam. Lachm. changes 
Galliae to Galli e, ferream tunicam to fere 1am tunica, and 
translates ‘afterwards that of the Gaul (=the Gaulish breast- 
plate) of iron came to be included under that word,’ and Munro 
accepts this. I suggest, however, that the MS. reading ferream 
tunicam may be night, that Galliae is not Galli e but Gallia e, 
and that subcidit is from subcido, ‘afterwards Gaul cut away 
from the meaning in making a lorica of iron, and included 
under that name an iron shirt made of rings. Galli lorica 
then has, qua expression, only a partial support from Varro: 
but Lucr.’s text gives caeli lorica. It is possible that cael: 
might be corrupted into Gall: ; but in Iv. 936, Gallo the MSS. 
reading is a mistake not for caelo but callo. But even if 
Lachm.’s double emendation is right, would Lucr. have repre- 
sented an iron cuirass as the last and greatest exhibition of 
the strength of iron? For this is the natural meaning of 
the line as it would thus stand; though Prof. Munro, perhaps 
aware of the difficulty, conceals it by referring Denique to the 
whole sentence ‘fire which is wont to pierce even the strength 
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of iron where the Gaulish cuirass girds the body round.’ This 
improbability is increased by the necessity which then arises 
of supposing the following line, Morbida wisque simul cum 
extrinsecus insinuatur, to be out of its place. Whereas, if 
aquam is read, all is as it should be. Denique is no longer 
weak; Morbida wisque, &e. is in close connexion with caeli, 
as Lucr. shows it to be at length afterwards, 1097, 1100, 
1106, 1119, 1123. I defended myself before by caeli nouitate 
et aquarum, in 1103: Prof. Munro objects that aquarwm there 
refers to the water which is used in drinking; as in 1126, 
Lucr. explains, Aut in aquas cadit aut fruges persidit in ipsas, 
by Aut alios hominum pastus pecudumque cibatus. I reply 
that in 1127 ipsas still seems to me to separate the food 
which necessarily affects the health directly, from water which 
affects it in many ways indirect as well as direct; this is in 
accordance with the ordinary use of aguae plural, either = rain, 
in aquae magnae, or of mineral or medicinal waters, aquae 
caldae, &c.: that even if this be denied in 1127, that is no 
reason for assigning any such limitation to 1103, as Lucr. often 
passes from one meaning of a word to a different one, a doc- 
trine repeatedly enforced by Munro; and that even if 1103 
be thus limited, that does not affect aguam which includes 
all specific senses of water and is here in opposition to caeli 
lorica as in Iv. 434, Quippe ubi nil aliud nisi aquam caelumque 
tuentur. On the other hand, Denique qua for denique aquam, 
is like prorumpere quorum for prorumpere equorum, 1. 264; 
whilst conversely in Iv. 815, the MSS. read praetereaquam for 
praeterquam. To come to 956, 7, Et tempestate in terra caeloque 
coorta, In caelum terrasque remotae iure facessunt, the change 
from sing. to plur. is not unexampled; so in the lex Iulia 
Municipalis, Queicumque frumentum populo dabunt dandumue 
curabit; Cat. cxt. 1, 2, Aujilena wiro coutentam wiuere solo 
Nuptarum laus ex laudibus eximiis I have already quoted; 
in Luer. Iv. 328, guaecumque (‘mago) retro lutebit is followed 
by omnia haec licebit wideantur; latebunt is a conjecture. With 
regard to facessunt, the only passage which I have been able 
to find where Prof. Munro’s rule does not seem to be enforced, 
is Liv. Iv. 58, legatis repetentibus res, ni facesserent propere 
4 Journal of Philology. Vou. 11. 18 
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urbe finibusque, daturos quod Lars Tolumnius dedisset respon- 
deri iussit: but the reason of that may be that the word 
is naturally a rough one and would be used therefore gene- 
rally in commanding or threatening, directly or indirectly. 
In 958, raro corpore nexum, seems to me as certainly right 
as metu quae possint numine diuae (Lachm. numin?’) U1. 623, 
mente fruatur Lucundo sensu, U. 15 (Lachm. ment?, ‘ without 
cause’ Munro). Even in v. 949, gutbus e scibant umore flu- 
enta Lubrica profiuve larga lauere wmida saxa, v. 1410, 
Maiorem interea capiunt dulcedine fructum, wmorv and dul- 
cedint, though accepted by both Lachm. and Munro, can 
hardly be considered certain, from the tendency to an abuse 
of ablatives which, as I said before, is so perceptible in Lucr. 
As to the construction, Lachm.’s words seem to mean, that, as 
there is no case in which the condition of cohesion is the 
rarity of the body, things being rare, and therefore raro cor- 
pore; nihil est nisi raro corpore nexum is impossible, and must 
be changed to nist raro corpor’’ nexu; this would appear to 
imply that he thought raro corpore nexum, must mean ‘united 
by a rare body.’ But, this is to assume the very point: I 
maintain that raro corpore nexum, as properly, if not more so, 
means ‘possessed of a rare texture of body,’ lit. ‘woven with 
a rare body,’ 2.e. possessing a rare body, which forms its tex- 
ture. Lachm. here, I think, puts a pressure upon language 
which it will not bear; much as in the line, efluat ambrosias 
quasi uero e nectare tinctus, he thinks to settle the question 
by a triumphant ‘oleaster neque ambrosia et nectare effluit ne- 
que diffluit sed forte affluat.’ But then Lucr. knew the Cyclops 
line, “AAA Tod’ auBpooins Kal véxrapos éotw amroppwk, and 
with this in his memory, first thought of the wild olive as 
steeped in the gods’ drink: and then, having made his solid 
sufficiently liquid, ventured to add a word which would be sure 
to recal the Greek line, effluat; at the same time that it con- 
veyed the notion of coming direct from the fountain-head of 
sweetness. I translated this ‘offset’ as an ambiguous term, 
which would suit oleaster, and not be incongruous with the 
general idea of a liquid. But having used efluat he might 
add e to nectare tinctus; and this is less prosaic than lenctus 
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because it conveys more than one association, and could not be 
understood without an admission that the language of poetry 
is more complex than that of prose, even when the poet is as 
matter-of-fact as Lucretius. 

972. Escae is nearer exscet than esca; and surely would 
not require guod to be changed to quo; nil est escae is practically 
equivalent to nulla est esca. 11. 498, Qua quasi consuerunt et 
sunt munita wiai is somewhat similar, in the position of the 
genitive, though qua is of course adverbial. 

1135. Prof. Munro says, ‘A strange atmosphere comes, say 
from Egypt to Athens, which by being breathed engenders 
disease. But the sun of Egypt does not travel with it; it 
is bright or gloomy, as the climate into which it comes is 
bright or gloomy.’ No; but the sky in any given place may 
become unusually bright, and this may be connected with some- 
thing unhealthy in the atmosphere, or at any rate may pro- 
duce disease by merely being unusual, aliquid quo non consueut- 
mus uti. 

1199. I thought that ué est following an ut est in 1167 was 
likely to be genuine, and proposed to translate it in each place 
similarly ‘as happens’ (so Munro, on 1167), te. in 1199, 
Quorum si quis, ut est, witarat funera leti, ‘if any of them, as 
may well happen, had escaped death.’ I still think wt est 
right, and do not see any necessity for explaining it in 1167 
on the forced view of Lachm.; it is certainly used as an inde- 
pendent phrase in Cicero, Fam. xvi. 18. 1, sed ut est, indulge 
ualetudini tuae, whatever it may there signify, 

I take the opportunity to propose one or two emendations, 

Lucr, v. 880, 881, 

Ex alienigenis membris compacta potestas, 
Hine illine parwis ut non sat (sit A) pars esse potissit. 


Read, par wis ut {et} par esse potissit. 


It is difficult to say whether sat or non is more likely; 

B reads sat; on the other hand the opposition of par to non 

par, like that of idem to non idem, is more forcible, Comp. 
Cels. 111, 8, ut quod idem est non idem esse wideatur, 3 
18— 
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C.:emen sceaxs :¢ ec in hs firs volume, p. 155, 2nd edition, 
a6 RGR I cm peamss beginning with f in old laws and frag- 
mensé :f tut poets 230n to Sallust and Cicero; and he quotes 
tweire =atarces, Two of these. ecvatus in a line of Ennius ap. 
Ge. 32 Lev. 1 3). 41. -crerwat Heaut. 745, seem not to be sup- 
periet tv tte MSS. though ther were very probably so written 
br Exrics and Terence. Of the other passages those quoted by 
him frm Nonius have been collated by me with the excellent 
Hari:ian MS. The first is written ef fero; the second ec fert- 
mur; the third ec sersat; a fourth not quoted by Corssen, also 
from Cicer. ec ferunt. (The MS. gives also ec/fere, ecferre, 
e: jferre.tn the three cases m the same article of Nonius where 
ecferre is puted by Gerlach and Roth : and so ec ferte, 292. 19.) 
It will be observed that the MS. in most of these instances 
writes the ec apart like ab alienauerit (Corssen, p. 154); and 
this is confirmed by the form which it seems sometimes to 
assume, haec, e.g. in de Fato, xv. 35, Tuse. Disp. 11. 16, 
38, Sest. XLVIIL 102. I do not believe it accounts for the 
frequent change of ec to ef. 


R. ELLIS. 


A PASSAGE IN GIDIPUS REX. 


é« 88 mvOpévev 
%dwe Kora ejpa. 1260, sq. 


WHAT cota means is doubtful, but in two passages imme- 
diately following, «g@pa signifies the fastenings of the cham- 
ber-door. In IL. xrv. 167, we have, 
muxwas 58 Oipas otabuoiow ernpaev 
wdyidt. KpuTrrh, 
he fitted the doors closely to the jambs with a secret fastening, 
i.e, with a means of shutting, and so of opening, and the 
goddess having entered shuts the doors, 
Oipas éréOnne pacwvas. 
The fastening, therefore, was on the inside. 

It would thus appear, that the folding doors, besides the 
fastening in the middle, were further secured by fastenings 
let into the jambs on the inside, as the Greek doors opened 
outwards. In this way, the bolt and its box in the jamb are 
correlatives, and we can see the meaning of xo?Aa in Theoe. 
xiy. 15 referred to by Wunder, 

60 orabud Kotha Oupawy, 
where were the jambs pierced for the bolts, i.e. Juno called up 
the snakes inside the door, and so they make at once for the 
two infants, v. 20, and no mention is made of any intervening 
obstacle. But if the bolt and box are correlative’, they may 
both be called «Aj@pa, i.e., means of security, and the meaning 
of the passage in (Ed. Rex would be, that CEdipus gave the 
doors such a drive with his foot, that he not only burst them 
in, but dislocated the xotda «AjOpa—the boxes or sockets in 

2 Ch with massy staples 


And corresponsive and fulfilling bolts, 
Troilus and Cressida, Prologue. 
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the jambs—ée ruOyéver, from their position. That is, the bo <>—_ 
acted as levers, and bent the sockets, which were xot\a. 


THOMAS MAGUIRE. == 
Quuns's Connor, Ganwar. 


TWO PASSAGES IN VERGIL. 


fw Ecl. 1. 68—72. 

En unquam patrios longo post tempore finis, 
Pauperis et tuguri congestum caespite culmen, 
Post aliquot, mea regna, videns mirabor aristas? 
Impius haec tam culta novalia miles habebit? 
Barbarus has segetes ? 


THE general meaning is plain: My land will go to no 
when I am gone. Shall I ever see it again? If I do, ic a 
change for the worse will astound me. That is, Shall I ever, i> 
long time to come, be surprised by the state of my heredit 
farm, at the roof of my cottage (which will then be) i 
rated—rudely heaped with sod, (shall I wonder) when I won 
the diminished crops, where I once ruled undisputed lord (and , 
course brought cultivation to a high pitch)? Shall the lawl 
pensioner hold as his own, my fields now so-cultivated? Shas! 
the foreign mercenary own ground like this? To justify tale 
general interpretation we have only to explain y. 70: 


Post aliquot, mea regna, videns mirabor aristas? 


by the lines which precede and follow. As to the spec——val 
points:—I take pauperis as a predicate, and in its stromerict 
sense of diminished in value, damaged, a sense preserved iil in 
the action de pauperie under the Twelve Tables, mentiom=smed 
by Ulpian, D. 9,1. D. 19,5; by Paulus, S. R. 1.15; andi by 
Justinian, Inst. tv. 9: viz. si quadrupes pauperiem fecisse Sia 
tur, ie. if a beast do damage, so that pauperis et tuguri = gesar- 
peris rod tuguri. Pauperis appears to be used in its relewtive 
sense in the business-like arrangement with Priapus: 
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custos es pauperis horti. 


Nune te marmoreum pro tempore fecimus; at tu 
Si fetura gregem suppleverit, aureus esto. 
Ecl. vir. 34 sq. 
Here Priapus regulates the whole produce of the hortus, the 
old word for villa, Plin. H. N. xrx. 4, 1, so that pauperis horti 
= whose produce is not what it ought to be. Of course, Statius, 
pauperibus tectis, A. 1. 125, sufficiently defends the common 
rendering. Caespite congestum, I make also a predicate, which 
will then be rudely-heaped con-gestum with sods, not neatly 
roofed as now. Lost, v. 70, is an abbreviation of longo post 
tempore, v. 68, repeated for emphasis. Aliquot aristas is some, 
as opposed to the whole—the crop I raise now, and therefore, 
seanty. Videns is pendent and does not govern regna, but goes 
with the whole sentence, like guae cuncta videns, quid saepe 
videntes, and is, in fact, the active of videndo, Mea regna, 
perhaps, where I was rea, autocrat, something like the notion 
in imperat arvis, G.1.99. The last lines, impius haec sq., and 
barbarus has, denote a contrast between the present and future 
condition of Vergil’s farm; why not the whole passage? 


AMneid yur. 117—120. 


Ea vox audita laborum 
Prima tulit finem, primamque loquentis ab ore 
Eripuit pater, ac stupefactus numine pressit. 
Continuo, Salve, ete. 

The difficulties of this passage have arisen from eripuit, 
stupefactus, pressit, and continuo. Vow is certainly the words 
of Iulus, mensas consumimus, as we may see by Eneas’ quo- 
tation of Anchises’ words consumere mensas, v. 125. Aineas 
also says that the words of Iulus suggested to him the pro- 
phecy transmitted by Anchises, nunc repeto, v. 123. Now, 
continuo in y. 120 excludes the notion of any long break be- 
tween the joke of Iulus and its application by Aineas. This, 
then, is in favour of Heyne’s interpretation of eripuit, namely, 
“excepit daeddBero, taedéaro. Hoc enim verbum ad solam 
celeritatem dicentis et alterius verba excipientis referendum 
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esse sese memorat H., comparans Grecorum apr atew et 7po- 
aprateww ta ANeyoueva.” Forb. Lc. 

So far all is clear; Aneas, when Julus had made his joke, 
plura alludens, v. 117, immediately continuo exclaims Sale: 
that is the words mensas consumimus were, as a matter of fact, 
immediately followed by Salre. Now, as Eneas did not inter- 
rupt Iulus, who had finished, nec plura, the intermediate lines 
describe the mental state of Atneas, ea rox—pressit. Nearly 
all tle difficulty seems to have been caused by stupefactus, the 
modern notion of which suggests temporary coma. Hence, the 
apparent contradiction between the presumed anesthetic state, 
and the quick application of the casual joke—the apparent 
contradiction being intensified by the ordinary sense of pressit 
rocem. But stupefactus occurs in three other places in Vergil, 
in none of which does it convey any notion of anzsthesia, but 
quite the reverse : viz. 

(1) Arrectae mentes, stupefactaque corda 

Tiadum. Zn. V. 643 sq. 
Here, the action of Juno, and the words arrectae mentes, both 
exclude any degree of stupefaction. The Trojan women are in 
a high state of excitement. 
(2) Aristaeus, ingenti motu stupefactus aquarum, 

Spectabat, diversa locis, Phasimque Lycumque, 

Et caput, unde altus primum se erumpit Enipeus, 

Unde pater Tyberinus, et unde Aniena fluenta. 

Geor. IV. 365 sq. 


The words italicised exclude comatoseness: Aristzeus was 
looking with interest and wonder at the eastern and western 
rivers in their sources and in opposite points. In fact, stupe- 
factus spectabat might describe one 


Like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken; 
Or like stout Cortez when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific 


tngenti motu stupefactus aquarum. 
(3) Quorum stupefactae carmine lynces. Ec. VIIt. 3. 
The lynxes were charmed and not stupefied, that is, they 
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forgot their natural savage tendencies in their delight at the 
song, as in the hackneyed 
“Music hath charms to soothe the savage breast.” 

As to stupeo, it would be tedious to go through all the pas- * 
sages where it occurs in Vergil, but I am satisfied that in each 
of them will be found either (1) such concentration of atten- 
tion, or (2) such other intellectual action, as to negative the 
notion of bewilderment. Two passages from Statius clearly 
show the proper meaning of the verb: 

(1) Stupet omine tanto 

Defixus senior, divina oracula Phoebi 

Agnoscens. TT. 1. 490 sq. 
He is astonished at the strangeness of the oracle and its simple 
fulfilment; and 

(2) Stupuit Cadmeia virgo, 

Intremuitque simul, dicentemque occupat ultro. 
T. xu. 38. 
Here her stupor does not prevent her immediately interrupting 
the speaker. Having got rid of the notion of anwsthesia, we 
may interpret, Aineas, struck by the providential coincidence 
of the prophecy and the event, pressit vocem ‘mensas consu- 
mimus,’ something like our pressed the point, insisted on the 
words, as one would do with a text of Scripture, or an Act 
of Parliament. To the rest, including Iulus, mensas consu- 
mimus applied only to the bread: Aineas seeing that the joke, 
the fact, and the oracle, might all tally, pressit vocem, did 
actually in his own mind make the expression dove-tail with 
the oracle. He then bursts out with Salve, and applies the 
text. In Herodotus, vi. 65, 5, there is an analogous expres- 
sion, tovrou 8) émiBatetwy tod pnyartos, as we say getting hold 
of the expression, and this I think might possibly be rendered 
pressit vocem. The exact shade of meaning in pressit is not 
so clear, and may be follows up, presses hard, as in 
Apri cursum clamore prementem. Ain, 1, 328: 
see Henry's note on premit hasta, Aun. 11. 529, p. 97. 
THOMAS MAGUIRE. 
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METHODISCHE GRAMMATIK DER GRIECHISCHEN 
SPRACHE Von Rupotr Wesrenat, Erster Theil. Erste 
Abtheilung. Jena, Mauke’s Verlag. 1870. 


THIs is the first section of the first part of a new Greek 
Grammar. In a very interesting preface, M. Westphal tells 
us that it was his original intention to publish a Greek Syntax 
only. In this he intended to proceed upon more advanced 
principles than those laid down in Hermann’s tract De emen- 
danda Graecae Grammaticae ratione, and embody the results of 
Comparative Grammar, so far as it can be said that there are 
any results affecting syntax. But as the work progressed, he 
found it impossible to separate the explanation of the use of a 
word from the explanation of its form, especially in the cases. 
The plan, at first adopted, of prefixing an account of the form 
of a word to the account of the use of it, seemed unsatisfac- : 
tory as he proceeded with it. For such accounts must of 
necessity be brief—too brief to satisfy those who are not ac- 
quainted with the changes rendered necessary in accidence by 
Comparative Grammar. To such the mere results of the 
latest enquiries would appear as dogmatic and unfounded 
innovations, unless some explanation were given of the rea- 
sons why these changes are not only possible but requisite. 
But to introduce long discussions on various points of acci- 
dence would disturb the arrangement of the syntax. Hence 
the author concluded to separate the two elements, and write 
such an accidence as should be sufficient to explain his syntax. 
The work has grown under his hands considerably beyond the 
destined limits; so much so, that in this first section, comprising 
merely the ‘ Lautlehre’ and declensions, we have a volume of 
445 pages. 


meal 
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The grammar is entitled ‘methodic.’ It is in virtue of his 
exact method that M. Westphal claims a hearing among the 
multitude of grammars already in existence. These are his 
own words in the Preface, p. xii. ‘The main point, and also it 
must be confessed the most difficult of attainment, which 
I had set before myself in the accidence, was the methodical 
arrangement of the contents. There was to be no anticipation 
in an earlier chapter of what ought to be said in a later one; 
no repetition of a subject already once discussed. These are 
two faults which no grammarian hitherto has escaped, and if I 
have succeeded in avoiding them it is owing to the constant 
revisions which I made of my work while in progress.’ 

The ideal grammar then is one which shall unfold the de- 
velopment of the language in even and regular progression 
from the first page to the last. Nothing comes before its 
place, but everything in its place. A high ideal, combining 
with the certainty of scientific knowledge the charm of perfect 
organization. But the reader is compelled to ask—Is such a 
methodical arrangement possible or desirable in grammar? and 
has M. Westphal succeeded in his attempt to attain it? 

Nothing is so delicate or so intricate as the network woven 
by the genius of Language. Sound, thought, intonation, ac- 
cent, all these meet and mingle in every utterance; to treat 
any one apart from the other tends to give us a false notion 
of the real nature of language. The division into sounds, 
stems and words is correct and useful, yet sounds are but a 
part of stems, stems of words, words of sentences; and the 
mind hastens from one to the other impatiently till the whole 
structure is before it. We do not rightly understand stems 
till we know something of words; even the various parts of 
speech are independent in nothing but name: nouns postulate 
verbs, and the separation of adverbs and prepositions is posi- 
tively misleading in many ways. So too of the cases. The form 
and the usage are almost inseparable. To a certain extent acci- 
dence is ever determined by syntax, and syntax by accidence: 
and the one cannot be thoroughly understood without the 
other. A method which would separate too severely these 
delicately interwoven meshes, has a tendency to become artis- 


meet if jacraks 3 presents us with a structure organized 
acct ult wl if th: srammarian Perfect arrangement is only 
Peete: goue Ols.<3s structures; but in language we must 
Stult wie whe f.ems merely bat the life. 

Wore. tec. t= wi» would make his knowledge methodical in 
tae wart ina: M. Wessphal proposes would be in danger of spend- 
Thr Rare Tears i: te study of Greek without being able to con- 
Sra & sure Greed sentence of the language. For instance, 
tie gnwecei if the rowel declension is followed by a list in 
tar! 2¢ & we Stems which belong to it, and not till these 
SOY Tussteri is we arr-ve at the second or consonantal declen- 
ge. «=: Tics is as if anvone beginning the study of Greek 
Soc. lar, Matca and Aopos. and then look out in his lexicon 
etecy W.cl ext=z in the terminations -a and -os before he 
rearedaéd foriher 1a the study of the declensions. Such a one 
wiegl te meshaiical withcat doubt ; but his gain would not be 
cuuz HS remy would be tared to the utmost, but his 
S2a Tos knowlaige of the Greek language would not be in- 
cmusei in the sizhiest degree. And so here. It cannot be 
sari chaz & casctecacien of the stems belonging to the vowel 
Eaicasice throws mach Light upon it, or explains any difficul- 
iiss atieaiing in There are certain types, «pers, tin, Moidca, 
yearuas. 2zCovrex. ees. Fc. When we have mastered these it is 
tmiiserent whether we see them in one example or a thousand. 
He wee rs: be a goed teacher of Euclid who insisted on 
Pox2ar Ao the letters af the alphabet in turn upon the points 
w Eis diagram ia enler to ensure completeness. No doubt, 
we real a compete Est of stems, but would it not be better to 
gather them all together under a ‘Stammlehre,’ and arrange 
them conveniently for reference according to their meaning and 
form ! 

It is not surprising that M. Westphal has fallen into diffi- 
euluies in his attempt to carry out such a severely methodic 
arrangement, Thus in the first declension-class, he takes the o 
nouns before the a nouns, in order to avoid the inconvenience 
of teaching: rea, Aoyos, Ec. and ayabos, ayaOn. And yet it may 
be said that eo must on any theory be regarded as a modifica- 
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tion of a, and therefore if you teach Adyos before cola, you 
teach the modified vowel before the vowel of which it is a 
modification. Is this ‘methodic’? Again, the participles are 
treated as nouns. But the modifications which their stems 
undergo in order to express differences of tense connect these 
words inseparably with the verb. To treat them without allu- 
sion to their temporal element is to ignore their real nature, 
and yet to mention it would destroy M. Westphal’s ‘method,’ 
for the distinction of time belongs properly to the verb. 

It is time to turn to something more special. The gram- 
mar is so full, and presents such a field for discussion, that it 
will be impossible to do more than select a few of the points 
in which the author differs from other grammars. 

i. In regard to the classification of declensions, the crite- 
tion is allowed to be the final letter of the stem, so that we 
get two main declensions, a vowel declension and a consonant 
declension. To the first belong all stems ending in -a or -o, 
and to the second all stems ending in consonants or in the soft 
vowels¢andv, This is the arrangement of Professor Curtius: 
and undoubtedly it is open, at first sight, to the objection that 
in principle we establish a distinction between vowels and 
consonants which is neglected in practice. The answer, of 
course, is that « and v in declension develope a semivowel, and 
« becomes #j, v, uv. M. Westphal adopts another terminology. 
He returns to the old distinction between parisyllabie and im- 
parisyllabic declensions. Practically this amounts to a distine- 
tion between a vowel and consonant declension, because it so 
happens that the Attic dialect, which M. Westphal considers 
as typical, never or rarely uses the open forms of the vowel 
declensions, and thus preserves the same number of syllables 
throughout. But this is merely a dialectical peculiarity. To 
found a scientific distinction upon it is barely permissible to us 
who know that Movedwy is not derived from Moved», but that 
the reverse is the case. It was permissible for the ancient Greek 
grammarians to adopt such a distinction because they regarded 
all forms as derived from the Attic, but such theories have 
been utterly swept away by modern science, which knows 
nothing of those ‘additions,’ &e. by which in various cases 
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@e pecan cece ceeaec w be pansvilalac. Moreover, 
Ze: ses ae et CRs cared cut. In which 
at gP Wr le Tame wort ke asses’? They are panisyliabic 
m im. ane += BW =sqam mcmoes them im the second or 
Tomes le coe cE «et Yerards them as formed from 
om = Ml Ghee wi le yimood ade by ade with yevos. 
meres Ie soeom. Bui whet are we to say of avdperov ' 
Ik = wk 1 seam Tom weeps! 

i Tae cecum ems: of cit Peactive singular are a source 
a copsots nm Geek Paouuis. 1: 35 mot easy to reduce them 
alot me jam eet vt wit shud we have two forms for one 
ani ie seme see! fey & 2 tree BK sometimes used for the 
PMTs RF Lk wt Late iwe Samm forms of this case, but 
mi asc pat dae reuko:as im whach the common form of the 
gente B ever ne: ad ibe mecaninzg of the suffix is there 
Gear iterex: S21 teas <f the usual genitive, however nearly 
the two mia argeac& m aher mmstances Bat the different 
firme df the seniive. Mecaqs. peanov. arOperou (from avOpa- 
was) ami cerntos. d> mt display the slightest variation of 
meaninz. In bis expisnativn of this case Curtius adopts two 
original fms: cn= im -as, in which the vowel was long in 
feminine nouns, and another in -spz; and he proceeds thus mm 
his analvsis: Movsajas, Movoa-as, Movers, veamajas, vea- 
Maos, reartao, reayiov, axOperxocjo, avOpwmroo, avOparoo, av- 
Operov. xartpidos retains the original form. The j when it 
occurs may be considered part of the stem, so that we have 

Movoa-j- as 
peavia-j- as 
WAT pio-\0S 
av0 pwrro-|ajo. 


The evidence for these forms is taken chiefly from Sanskrit, in 
which the feminine a-stems have a genitive in -djas, and the 
masculines a genitive in -sja. Bopp, with whom Schleicher is 
inclined to agree, considers that the masculine nouns in a, like 
those in o, had a genitive formed by sja. However this may 
be, the number of hypothetical forms remains the same, 


r 
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M. Westphal prefers to reduce all the terminations to one 
form -as, or with Greek modification of the vowel -os. This he 
considers the original form in all stems whether masculine or 
feminine, whether ending in vowels or consonants. But in the 
o-stems and a-stems a euphonic j has been inserted between 
the stem and termination. Thus we get the following table: 


Movea-j-|as 


GO pw7ro-j-|0s 
tarpis-\os. 


This arrangement has simplicity on its side: and though the 
hypothetical form av@pw7ro-j-os is farther removed than avOpw- 
mogjo from the Sanskrit genitive in -sja, it presents a much 
nearer parallel to the Latin quo-~i-us, stem quo; hu-j-us, stem 
ho, In Umbrian too we have puples as a form of the genitive ; 
and suveis as the Oscan equivalent of sui. For the Greek- 
Italian period it would not be rash to assume a genitive of 
o-stems ending in s, and at the same time a tendency, more 
developed in Latin than in Greek, to reject s after a vowel’. 

iii. Curtius explains forms of the dual like ofxowy as arising 
from oéxo-pw, the giv being the Greek counterpart of the 
Sanskrit dual termination bhyam. By epenthesis oixo-pw would 
become oixoi-guv, and by loss of the aspirate, olkow., But 
M. Westphal regards the « in the stem as euphonie, ‘the same 
euphonie sound which we meet with in the genitive singular of 
the o-stems, ‘The termination is -w, which stands in close 
phonetic connection with the dative termination in -1s.’ Here 
M. Westphal leaves comparative grammarians far behind him, 
and wanders into a terra incognita. What is -1s or -w? Surely 


1 ‘This is what may be said in behalf 
of M. Westphal's theory. On the 
other hand it must be borne in mind 
that Greek does not reject s in fine 
after short yowels, and Latin does not 
reject it after long yowels. There is 
therefore no reason why dvOpurojor 
should become dv@pwrojo, or Musdis, 
Musai, And if to avoid this difioulty, 


in Latin at least, we assume a form 
Musas, we are at a loss to account for 
the long iin Musai. On this form of 
the genitive Mr Nettleship’s review of 
Corssen, and Professor Max Miiller’s 
note upon it should be consulted. 
They will be found in the Academy, 
Dee. 14, Jan. 15. 
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the agreement between the dual dative and genitive in -w 
with the Sanskrit in bhyam is too probable to be set aside until 
we have something certain to put in the place of it. The ob- 
jection to the comparison, of course, is that we have no relic 
of a Greek dual in -dwyv; nor is the omission of ¢ a common 
occurrence in phonology. 

iv. In page ix. of the preface, where the author is explain- 
ing why his book has taken the form in which we find it, he 
gives an account of the difficulties which beset the attempt to 
separate accidence and syntax. ‘In treating of the Sema- 
siology of the Greek dative, I must give an account of the 
peculiar Greek usage which combines the dative with locative 
and instrumental prepositions, in opposition to the Latin use, 
which never combines the dative with such prepositions. The 
Greek said ovy zratpi, év mratpi, but in Latin cum patri, in 
patri is impossible. It is impossible because in Latin the da- 
tive is really a dative, whereas what is called a dative in 
Greek is sometimes a dative, and sometimes a locative, accord- 
ing to the difference of declensions: and therefore it can some- 
times discharge the functions of a dative proper, and some- 
times of a locative. It is as the latter that it is combined 
with prepositions of locative signification. The criterion of 
the distinction here drawn is the long vowel. The final ¢ in 
matpi is short and marks the word as a locative: but in patri 
the final vowel is long, the remnant of an original dative ter- 
mination at, and marks the word as a dative proper, which 
cannot therefore enter into combination with prepositions of 
locative meaning.’ 

This is no doubt true: but is it the whole truth? If the 
Greek dative, so called, takes the preposition as a locative, and 
by virtue of the short 4, what are we to say of év otxm when éy 
olxou was possible (we actually find éy Npravoiot)? In Latin too 
locatives like rurz have the long vowel no less than datives 
like patri; and they also, like the dative, are never used 
with prepositions; on the contrary the locative signification 
is just that which seems least to need the aid of prepositions, 
within certain limits. The reason of this difference in the use 
of cases in Latin and Greek seems to be that as cases become 


_ 
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more vague, the need of prepositions is felt, while they are not 
required in those which preserve their original force. Now in 
Latin the accusative and ablative became vague, and there- 
fore required to be further defined by prepositions. In Greek 
the genitive and dative also in addition to the accusative lost 
their original force. But it is noticeable that the genitive and 
dative in Greek both perform functions of the Latin ablative, 
which is used with prepositions. It would be interesting to 
enquire how far the prepositional use in both languages is 
parallel. 

v. M. Westphal would regard the 8 in épus, épc5os as eupho- 
nic merely: and this is intelligible, inasmuch as it is sometimes 
inserted and sometimes omitted; but it is not justifiable to 
hold the same opinion of the 6 in AXapmas, Aaurados. We 
never find the form Aeurav, but the 6 is retained throughout 
the declension except in nomin. sing. and dat. pl where the 
omission of it is required by the laws of euphony. Would it 
not be more true to say that aypvas, aypiddos for instance is a 
separate feminine formation from a stem dypwo, which by the 
addition of ja, as in the feminines of participles, would give us’ 
Gypca-ja-s, and then by a not unintelligible process, aypiads, 
than to regard the j as simply euphonic? Such an analysis 
though attended with difficulties, e.g. the retaining of the final 
s after the feminine ja, would clear up the origin of the 8, and 
leave it part of the stem. 

vi. Once more, on p. 328 will be found an explanation of 
the difficult nouns in -w; on p. 863 an account of nouns end- 
in -ws. Adds and sobs are treated together with yérws, ‘Spas, 
marpws, untpws, and the feminines in -w are regarded as for- 
mations from stems in -os. This is contrary to the views of 
Curtius, who deserves indeed more attention than he receives 
from M. Westphal in this particular point. We have here an 
instance of a tendency which runs throughout the volume, to 
group together words of identical termination without sufficient 
regard to the stems, We may regard the r as euphonic in pas, 

»just as it is in ydpis; but that will not bring the stem into 
harmony with the stem of mdrpws or jjpws. Moreover the pre- 
sence of a euphonic letter constitutes a real peculiarity of 

Journal of Philology. vou. mt. 19 
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declension. Then the theory which regards feminines in -w as 
formations with digamma does not rest ‘solely on the four 
Ionic accusatives in -ouv. There is the analogous class of 
words in -ws, which when compared with their Latin counter- 
parts, matpws with patruus, seem to require the digamma in 
their formation, and to be quite distinct from the sigma stems 
aides, 70s, Hpws with which M. Westphal classes them. 

These are a few points among very many which the gram- 
mar presents for discussion. They will show how independ- 
ently M. Westphal has gone to work, how little he has allowed 
himself to be carried away by prescription, or what may be 
called orthodoxy in grammar. But they will give but a little 
idea of the immense amount of materials collected even in the 
first part, and the unflinching determination on the part of 
the author to leave nothing without illustration or explanation. 
The accentuation for instance is treated in a most interesting 
manner, and the endeavour made to establish general princi- 
ples. Whether we agree with the author or not, the book so 
far as it has gone deserves respectful attention, and what is to 
come promises to be even more interesting still. It is to be 
regretted that the misprints are very numerous. 


E. ABBOTT. 


NOTES ON THE TRANSLATION OF GENESIS. 


The warning of Cain. Gen. iv. 6, 7. 


Very much labour has been expended, but without satisfactory 
result, upon the concluding verse of the following passage: 

“And in process of time it came to pass, that Cain brought 
of the fruit of the ground an offering unto the Lorp. And 
Abel, he also brought of the firstlings of his flock, and of the 
fat thereof. And the Lorp had respect unto Abel, and to his 
offering: but unto Cain and to his offering He had not 
respect. And Cain was very wroth and his countenance fell. 
And the Lorp said unto Cain, Why art thou wroth? and why 
is thy countenance fallen? If thou doest well, shalt thou not 
be accepted? and if thou doest not well, sin lieth at the door. 
And unto thee shall be his desire, and thou shalt rule over him.” 
Gen. iv. 3—7. 

This rendering is inconsistent with itself, as it may be well 
to remark before discussing it grammatically. Sin expectant 
does not truly correspond to evil accomplished. “If thou doest 
not well,” sin no longer lurks at the door but has entered and 
seized its prey’, Some have accordingly understood by “sin” 
the punishment of sin. “If thou doest not well punishment 
awaits thee.” Whilst others would render, “Si bene egeris, 
acceptaberis: sin male, nihilominus sacrificium expiatorium 
pro peccato ad ostium cubat (solebant enim sacrificia poni ad 
ostium Sanetuarii), ¢.¢. Tibi poenitenti est spes venie.” These 
two classes of commentators have recognized one condition of 
the problem before us which is now commonly ignored ; but as 


1 Tsuppose that in a paraphrase we sin lieth in wait for thee; yet thou 
might read sinnest in place of doest mayest foil him, and avoid sinning.” 
not well, &c., thus: “If thou sinnest, See next note. 
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regards the word “sin” it is perhaps better to adhere to the 
view which makes it symbolize under the form of a wild beast’ 
the principle of evil. If Cain successfully resists temptation 
he “rules over” sin: if on the contrary he falls into sin, then 
sin ipso fucto has dominion over him*; and sin “lies at the 
door” only so long as it is doubtful whether or not the man’s 
passion will goad him on to evil. | 

With these remarks I pass on to consider the passage in 
detail. 


The LXX. reads: 

ovx dav opOas mpocevéeyeys, opOds S& py Scérys, Hpapres ; 
novyacoy’ mpos oe 7 aroatpodp? avoid, Kal od dpEas avroi. 

This Greek version is allowed to be very inadequate in many 


particulars, but its opening words suggest what is probably the 
right’ construction of PNY 3O'F. If now the accents be re- 


garded, there appears a symmetry in ver. 6, 7 which the Eng- 
lish version obliterates; the original, after the introductory 
clause, And the Lord said unto Cain, falling naturally into the 
rhythmical form, 


> ann nab 

sp 155) mb 
mew ap in-ox xdn 
sen NO ON 

yao nso nna? 
MpPwN Po 
:wacbypn Ans 


1 Compare 1 Pet. v. 8. 

2 Compare Rom. vi. 12, 14: ‘‘ Let 
not sin therefore reign in your mortal 
body, that ye should obey it in the 
lusts thereof...... For sin shall not have 
dominion over you.” Here we have an 
exact counterpart of the 33 Swon nns 
of Gen. iv. 7. In neither passage are 
we to suppose that the domination of 
sin over & man is something subse- 


quent to his doing evil. The two are 
contemporaneous or coincident. 

3 And no doubt the simplest. Com- 
pare JJ) 12°D'n (Ps. xxxiii. 3). See 
for the same and some other construc- 
tions, Deut. xiii. 15; 1 Sam. xvi. 17; 
2 Kings xi. 18; Is. xxiii. 16; Jer. i. 12; 
Ezek. xxxiii, 32; Jon. iv. 9; Prov. xv. 
13, xxx. 29. | 
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where we have a sequence of ternary lines concluded by two 
binaries. 

The meaning of the first two lines is clearly: “Why art 
thou inflamed-with-rage, and why hath thy countenance fallen ?” 

The next line contains an infinitive of the common word 
NW) to lift up; and the context suggests that it refers to the lift- 
ing up of Cain’s countenance which was said to have fallen. If 
the falling of the countenance here denotes a yielding to anger 
and yexation, the lifting up of the countenance must denote a 
recovery therefrom. 

It has been remarked above that the LXX rendering sug- 
gests the propriety of connecting 3°9'N immediately with 
MNw. An exact rendering of MNY JON ON is: “If thou 
shalt do well to-lift-up’.” The word, “to do well,” when used 
with an infinitive thus following, imports the vigorous, skilful, 
or successful performance of the action expressed by the verb 
which is in the infinitive. In such cases it is sometimes said to 
be used adverbially, and may be replaced in English by an 
adverb, as in 1 Sam. xvi. 17: “ And Saul said unto his servants, 
Provide me now a man that can play* well, and bring him 
to me.” In Gen. iv. 7 the meaning seems to be: If thou shalt 
well lift up (sc. thy countenance); i.e, If thou shalt thoroughly 
recover (sc. from thy passion). 

If the preceding clause has been interpreted rightly, it 
seems evident that after the second 20‘ we must supply 
MN. Now, making the } disjunctive, we have the alterna- 
tives: If thou shalt succeed in lifting up (thy countenance), or 
if thou shalt not succeed (in lifting up thy countenance), in 
other words: 


Whether thou shalt recover from thy passion, 
Or whether thou shalt not recover— 


the DN)---DN corresponding as in Ezek. ii. 5: “And they, 
whether they will hear, or whether they will forbear (for they 


1 The force of 3°22 might be pre- passion. 
served by the colloquial form of ex- 2 The infinitive may or may not 
pression, to get well over it, sc. thy have prefixed. See note 3, p. 292. 
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are a rebellious house), yet shall they know that there hath 
been a prophet among them.” 

Compare further, Eccl. xii. 14: “for God will bring every 
work to the judgment appointed over every secret thing, 
whether it be good or evil” (Ginsburg), i.e. to see whether wt be 
good or whether it be evil’. 

We now come to the line, “Sin lieth at the door.” 

The alternatives of recovery and non-recovery from passion 
having been stated, it follows naturally that sin, like a wild 
beast seeking prey, awaits its opportunity: sin lieth at the dvor 
waiting to see whether thou wilt regain thy composure, or 
whether thou wilt not regain it. Man’s passion is the Tempter’s 
opportunity, and it depends upon Cain’s giving way or not 
giving way to his vexation whether or not he is to fall into the 
hands of sin. “Cease from anger, and forsake wrath: fret not 
thyself [for the result is] only to do evil” (Ps. xxxvii. 8). 

The idea is precisely similar in Gen. iv. 6, 7*, not to men- 
tion the verbal correspondence of [5M with "NAN". 

The two binary lines bear a striking resemblance to the 
second hemistich of Gen. iii. 16, 


spp qerscden 
: wb NIT 


Here two distinct things are said, (1) that the woman 
should be actuated by ardent longing for her husband, and (2) 
that he should have the mastery over her. So in Gen. iv. 7 it 
is said in line 6, that sin, under the figure of a wild beast, is 
actuated by ardent longing for Cain, a desire to have him for 
its prey; and, in line 7, that “thou Cain mayest have the 
mastery over him, viz. sin.” There are two ways of connecting 
these ideas :— 

(1) “To thee is his desire;” sin longs to have thee for a 
prey, “ YET mayest thou prevail over him.” . 


29 ON) 31D ON. tempter his opportunity. ‘Be ye angry, 

2 We have the same combination of and sin not: let not the sun go down 
ideas in Eph. iv. 26, 27 as in Gen. upon your wrath: Neither give place 
iv. 7. Wrath—even righteous indig- to the devil.” Cp. James i. 20. 
nation unduly indulged—gives the * 7nd JN INNN ON 
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(2) “To thee is his desire ;” this desire, or its gratifica- 
tion, representing one alternative: “or thou mayest prevail 
over him,” which represents the other alternative. Thus we 
have an introverted parallelism, wherein lines 3, 4 correspond 
respectively to lines 7, 6. 

The passage as a whole is far from easy to translate lite- 
rally, but the meaning which I have attempted to bring out may 
be roughly represented as follows : 


Why art thou wroth? 

And why is thy look downcast? 

Doth not sin couch’ at the door, 

Whether haply thou wilt look up, 

Or whether thou wilt not look up? 

And unto thee is his desire, 

And thou mayest have the mastery over him. 


PS. I find that Kalisch mentions as a rendering to be 
rejected, “whether thou bearest it calmly or not (Solomon).” 
This seems to give the construction above advocated. I cannot 
say whether I had noticed it before forming my view of the 
passage, I have not the opportunity of referring to this trans- 
lation. 


The sons of God and the daughters of men. Gen. vi. 1—4, 


There are three points in this passage which I proceed to 
notice : 


I. Who were the sons of the Elohim? 

Kurtz thus states the leading views: “(1) They are repre- 
sented as filii magnatum puellas plebeias rapientes. (2) They 
are supposed to have been angels; or (3) pious persons, the 
descendants of Seth, while the daughters of men are supposed 
to haye been descendants of Cain. The first mentioned is the 
view of the Samaritan version, of Jonathan, Onkelos, Symma- 


* This word is used for #2" in Gen, xlix. 9 and Deut. xxxiii. 13. 
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chus, Aben Ezra, Rashi, Varenius, &c., but is at present gene- 
rally abandoned.” 

It will be gathered from this that the first view has great 
traditional authority: I may also remark in passing that the 
root Elohim seems to have been treated not quite exhaust- 
ively ; something remains to be said about it which would tend 
to remove the first instinctive objection to the “abandoned” 
view of the passage before us; but at any rate we ought to 
allow in translating for a view which is so strongly supported, 
unless we are satisfied that the evidence against it is over- 
whelming. This might be done by introducing a marginal 
reading, “sons of the Elohim,” which exactly reproduces the 
ambiguity of the original. 


II. Who were the Nephilim? Were they the offspring of 
these sons of Elohim and the daughters of men? or did their 
existence merely synchronize with the unions spoken of? The 
Authorized rendering of ver. 4, wherein the Nephilim are men- 
tioned, is obscure and unsatisfactory : 

“There were giants in the earth in those days; and also 
after that, when the sons of God came in unto the daughters 
of men, and they bare children to them, the same became 
mighty men which were of old, men of renown.” 


The Hebrew runs: 
MN ON DAT oD pasa ww BDI 
pad wid) pee na See DT 2 WR? WEN 
:DYN WIN DoD Wwe OMT ADA 


_ How is the first "Y/N to be taken? Why not in the sense 
whom, as an accusative after yt, thus: 

“ Whom—the sons of God went in unto the daughters of 
men and—+they bare unto them” ? 


It is scarcely necessary to remark that the particle WWN 
may impress a relative sense on even much longer passages 
than the foregoing; nor is it any objection to the proposed 
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rendering that a subordinate clause ‘}) N32’ intervenes. Com- 
pare Gen. iii. 11; Exod. vi. 8, xviii. 3,4; Numb, xii, 12, xx. 13; 
Deut. xxviii. 68; Nehem. ix. 29; Isai. xxviii. 4; Ezek. xx. 21. 
The second passage of Numbers here cited is, as I arrange it, 
strikingly similar in construction to Gen. vi. 4. 


yt ony Sew sa an ess ab 1p mb 
7D ep 

“These are the waters of Meribah, which—the children of 
Israel strove with Jehovah and—He was sanctified in them.” 

There is no difficulty about supposing the effect of the 
relative particle "Wy to be transmitted, as here, through an 
Ethnach, It may be carried on even from one verse to another, 
as in Exod. xviii. 8, 4. 

Now to return to the passage illustrated—if the proposed 
arrangement be right, the Nephilim are identified with the 
offspring of the “sons of God.” 

“The Nephilim arose in the earth in those days and thence- 
forward (i.e. from the continued series of marriages); whom 
(i.e. the Nephilim)—the sons of the Elohim went in unto the 
daughters of men and—they bare unto them. These be those 
mighty men who from time immemorial were men of renown.” 

It will be seen that the punctuation here adopted agrees 
better with the accents than does that of the Authorized 
Version, which would require the Ethnach to be on DAM. 


III. The third point to be considered is the rendering of 
wa Nn nw in Gen. vi. 3. 


A prejudice, to which I must plead guilty, is felt against 
the view that D402 is a contraction for DJ "WN2; but after 
considering the renderings by which it has been proposed to 
supersede this traditional view, I am driven to the conclusion 
that they are very feebly supported. Moreover the objections 
to the traditional view are much exaggerated. 

Rosenmiiller writes: “D34/2 plerisque est Particula Caus- 


salis ex Preefixis 3, ¥, et D3 composita, sicuti plerique veterum 
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statuerunt; atque verba W9 Ni OIW9 sic vertunt: guia 
etiam caro est. Verum ut taceamus [j, etiam, hic plane 
otiosum esse, deberet vox ex tribus istis Particulis composita 
aliis punctis vocalibus instructa esse, et mw efferri. Accedit, 
quod hujusmodi Particularum compositiones seriori tantum 
Hebraismo, seu potius stylo Rabbinico sint propris.” 


1. Now in the rendering guta etiam caro est, it may be 
granted that 0) is made “plane otiosum,” or at least that 
no suitable emphasis is given to it. But why is the emphatic 
NVI not expressed? The sentence had gone forth against all 
flesh: the Divine Spirit dwelt in man, and gave him a pre- 
eminence: but he had degraded himself: “he also” like the 
brutes “is flesh”: let him perish with them. It cannot be 
said that this makes the [J otiose. 


2. As for the contraction of We into &Y, and withal with 
the required pointing, it is found explicitly in Judg. v. 7’, 
m2 ‘nOpY “TY, “until that I Deborah arose ;” and with 
compensation for Dagesh in Judg. vi. 17: “shew me a sign 
that thou talkest with me ,“72 MANY. ” The only difficulty 


about the pointing is in the last syllable, where we have Dj 
instead of (J. This however involves nothing more than the 
ordinary lengthening of a short vowel into its corresponding 
long vowel, and the difficulty is therefore not insuperable’. 
It is proposed by Gesenius to assume an anomalous infini- 
tive form 1Y. For this, “7 (Is. xlv. 1) and 10 (Jer. v. 26) 
are referred to. The latter illustration would be the more 
effective, since letters of the same organ are lable to similar 
phonetic vowel-changes; but (1) perhaps Et4 itself is not an 


infinitive’, and (2) the collocation of singular and plural— 


1 And, of later books, in Cant. i. 7. own part, if the contraction be once 
3 Keil and Delitzsch seem to make granted, I cannot see any further diffi- 
no difficulty about the form of D4IW3, culty. 
and object only to the supposed in- 3 Journal of Philology, No. 3, pp. 
congruous emphasis-in D3. For my 1832, 4. 
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“in their erring he is flesh ”—is extremely harsh’. Fiirst makes 
Daw an adverb-form, 

To conclude, whatever objection may be felt to the tradi- 
tional view that D3 stands for D} "WN, there would seem 
to be no other known explanation which could reasonably be 
substituted for it. The Authorized rendering is well suited to 
the context ; as would be the slightly modified rendering : “ with 
(or im) one who ("WS3) is, even he (NIT D3), flesh.” It 
should also be noted that the contraction which is objected 
to may after all be comparatively modern. An original 
Di WWs2 may have come to be pronounced and afterwards 
written briefly pjw3. 


The so-called Wixpow of the Ark, Gen. vi. 16. 


nanb nwyn ye 


:mbyndp mabsn mp ds 


It is now commonly assumed that the amaf deydpevor, 
gohar means light; and hence is deduced the meaning aperture 
for light: “A window shalt thou make to the ark, and in a 
cubit shalt thou finish it above.” In answer to the objection 
that a single window would thus seem to be described, and 
that too of such small dimensions as to be wholly inadequate, 
it is argued that gohar should be taken collectively : “usque ad 
une longitudinem facias eam, i.e. lucem, fenestras.” This 
would however still leave the description of the “windows” very 
vague, (1) as regards position, and (2) as regards dimensions, 
whereof only one would be given. Moreover the collective 
rendering, though defensible in the abstract, seems here to 
have been devised in answer to objections, and is not naturally 
suggested by the context. Others take gohar to mean internal 
light, rather than an aperture for light, and refer the words, 
“shalt thou finish i” to the ark, and not to the gohar. But it 


1 As Keil and Delitzsch allow. Fiirst goes further and rejects this constrnction. 
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seems unnatural to make the mention of the lighting of the 
ark precede the directions given for closing it in at the top and 
thus making some lighting apparatus necessary: the order 
would be more natural if the clauses, “light shalt thou make 
to the ark,” and, “to a cubit shalt thou finish IT,” were inter- 
changed. Moreover the repetition of the word ark in the next 
clause: “and the door of the ark shalt thou set in the side 
thereof,’ is on the whole favourable to the view which refers 
“tr” to the gohar': at least, on this supposition it is necessary, 
but on the other unnecessary, to repeat the word ark. 

As regards tradition, the force of the argument in fa- 
vour of the meaning aperture for lght is overestimated. 
Jewish authorities may favour the meaning light, but they dif- 
fer in their application of it. The Greek versions shew signs 
of perplexity rather than of agreement. 

Theodotion is quoted for the unique rendering O¢pav. The 
LXX. does not, favour the meaning light, but reads, for: “A 
¢ohar shalt thou make, &c.,” | 


Kal éemicuvayav Toioes Thy KiBwrov Kai Eis THYUY CUVTE- 
A€oets avTnv avwbev. 


Here instead of the substantive ¢ohar* we have the parti- 
ciple ériocvvaywy, and the meaning seems to be that the ark was 
to contract and grow narrower towards the top. This LXX. 
rendering may be indefensible as a whole, but it suggests a view 
which has been proposed by Alb. Schultens, and dismissed per- 
haps too summarily by Gesenius (Thesaur. 1152. b): 


“Dorsum arce i.e. tectum (v. DID viii. 13) intelligebant 
° Sv- 


Alb. Schult. c. dial. p. 287 et J. D. Mich. in suppl. coll. j& 


dorsum, %¢6 testudo: sed illud [i.e. the meaning lumen] cum 
certo linguz usu magis convenit.” 
But the sequence of meanings in Hebrew under the root in 


1 Some say that, while the affix is _feminina.” Compare Ny hi (Prov. 
feminine, 7¥ from its form must be xy, 81). In Hos. i. 8, 193 is a woman’s 
masculine, But Rosenmiiller remarks, ypame. 

“plura hujus forms nomina sunt * Or (as a paraphrase) for 4 any. 
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question is far from being clearly ascertained; while the com- 
parison of the Arabic root gb is wholly favourable to the view 
of Schultens. These points will be considered in the sequel, 
meanwhile I proceed to shew that the meaning roof is very 
suitable to the context of gohar. 


I. The argument from the conteat. 


The ark is thus described. “The length of the ark shall 
be three hundred cubits, the breadth of it fifty cubits, and the 
height of it thirty cubits. A gohar shalt thou make to the 
ark and to a cubit shalt thou finish it from above; and the 
door of the ark shalt thou set in the side thereof; with lower, 
second, and third stories shalt thou make it” (Gen. vi. 15, 16). 
Here (1) I have transliterated the disputed word ¥, (2) I 
have departed from the Authorized Version by rendering 
moss literally, To a cubit, and (3) I have rendered abyndp 
FROM above’, again departing from the Authorized Version, 
which reads simply, above. 

‘Now according to the usual interpretation we have, to begin 
with, an exact statement of the dimensions of the ark, its 
length, its breadth, and its height. Then comes a notice of a 
window or windows, whereof only one dimension is given; 
neither is it made clear where they are to be placed, as wit- 
ness Kalisch : “It was to be provided with a door at the side, 
and with windows in the upper part (ver. 15), or the roof 
(viii. 13)” But if the ark was to be exposed to a heavy rain- 
fall the roof would not have been a very natural place for 
apertures*; and it would appear from the context that the gohar 


1I do not lay stress on this, but 
only on the rendering “roof.” See 
also p. 827. 

2 Sonie, as Lange, have conjectured 
that the ark was glazed. “We sup- 
‘pose, therefore, with Baumgarten, that 
it [WY] must be regarded as a light- 
opening in the deck, which was con- 


tinued through the different stories, 
Against the rain and the water dashing 
must this opening have been closed in 
some way by means of some trans- 
parent substance; for which purpose 
a trellice or lattiee-work would not 
have been sufficient, ‘The expression 
‘to a cubit? denotes also precaution,” 
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was not to be in “the side,’ whereof the mention comes in 
quite supplementarily in the immediate sequel. Moreover, ac- 
cording to the received view no plain mention 1s made of that 
very important part, the roof. If however gohar itself means 
roof, everything becomes clear: “Thou shalt make a sloping 
roof to the ark, and this roof shalt thou finish off to the extent 
of a cubit measuring from above.” The roof was to project and 
depend to the extent of a cubit from the top of the sides of 
the ark: it would form eaves, under which doors or windows 
would naturally be placed; and after the provision for a water- 
shed by which the sides of the ark would be protected, we are 
prepared for the direction which now follows: “the door of the 
ark shalt thou set in the side thereof.” 


II. On the Hebrew root *“"¥. 


We have next to inquire into the sequence of meanings 
in the words: 


noon pYyay 
oul wi? 


make ol (7) P¥IT 


and to consider whether there is any thing in Biblical usage 
which forbids us to render “WI¥ in Gen. vi. 16 by roof 


According to the usual view, “noon” is described as the 
time of double or most intense light, so that the singular i¥ 


would mean light: “oil” is then thought to be named from 
its brightness: and the verb is taken by some to be a deno- 
minative from “V1¥', and by others to be a denominative from 


pvin¥. It is not however quite clear that the choice of 


meanings for the verb lies between the two thus obtained, 
viz. (1) make owl, (2) labour at noon. The verb itself occurs 
once only, and all that seems certain about the Biblical ap- 
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plications of the root is that 7¥! means oi, and DY ¥ 
noon. 


In Gen. vi. 16, above considered, the meaning roof is per- 
haps the most suitable for the singular "F¥. The idea of 


dorsum, ridge, conven or uppermost surface, leads also to an 
explanation of 


oy] which denotes the time of the Sun’s culmination. 
If it be required to explain the dual form'* of the word, it may 
be said that during the first half of the day the sun is mounting 
the eastern slope of the heavens, and during the second half is 
descending the western slope, while at noon it stands upon the 
ridge which joins the two, and therefore on both at once, 
Perhaps, however, the dual form is to be otherwise explained, 


Ses Sree 
for it does not appear in the Arabic fer Bab, which are ex- 
plicable with simple reference to culmination’. If En¥ 


refers broadly to the middle part of the day, this derivation 
is at least equally appropriate with that from “light”; while 
if the word refers properly to the moment of noon, the latter 
derivation seems less satisfactory than the former, since it is 
less easy to determine the moment of midday by judging of 
the intensity of the light than by judging of the sun’s position, 
and it might be expected that the simplest way of determining 
midday would be chosen instinctively as a starting point for 
the verbal definition or description of it. The method of 
measuring time, as on the sun-dial, with reference to the sun’s 
apparent motion, is sufficiently obvious. That midday was 
thought of as the time when the sun was in mid heaven ap- 
pears, from Josh. x. 13: “So the sun stood still in the midst 
of heaven (SYM *¥m3), and hasted not to go down about 
awhole day.” The force of the contrast in “I will make the 
sun set at noon” (Amos viii. 9), depends upon the fact that the 


2 Bat see note 1, p. 810. the sun has culminated. ‘The former 
2°The latter as a nomen unitatis is probably less definite, 
seems to denote the moment when 
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sun is then farthest from setting. Compare Jer. vi. 4, where 
noon is regarded as the turning point of the day. And indeed — 
the Hebrews must have had an idea of midday’ as they had of 
midnight; although we do not actually find BY ‘$M corre- 
sponding to nbn ‘ym. The Arabs use ia} for the middle 
of both day and night. Lastly, if DYIN¥ properly denotes 
midday with reference to a dividing point’, rather than to a 
maaimum intensity of light, it is easy to see how the same 


root might come to be applied, as in Syriac* (see Castell), to 
denote midnight as well as midday. 


“W7¥"] From this word for “oil” it is usually thought that 


the verb “VW¥ is derived, but the form of the substantive seems 
rather to indicate that it comes itself from the verb: so Fiirst 
takes it, making f¥ mean fo shine. But there is no evidence 
to prove that the verb means this; nor is the sequence of ideas, 
(1) to shine, (2) that which shines, viz. oil, entirely satisfactory. 
It would perhaps be more natural to suppose WY to mean 
press, or somehow to denote a process of making oil, and thence 
to deduce “ oil,” as being succus expressus. 


In favour of the conjecture that W¥* may properly denote 


& succus expressus, is Its meaning “oil fresh from the press.” 
So Gesenius: “ Oleum, idque recens et hornum (quo differt a 
De ut mustum a vino), a splendore pellucido dictum (cf. a7 


Zach. iv. 12). Kimchi: “AX WYTN Aya jo jow Ny 
mvt.” But if \o¥* means properly oil fresh from the 433" 


or treading, in contrast with jo, its characteristic would 
not, I suppose, be brightness: on the other hand, it is not 
unlikely, a priori, that its name would contain a reference to 
the process of its manufacture, and this favours the view that 
the true sequence is (1) press, (2) succus expressus. There is 


1 Compare peonuBpla, and meridies * Whether being that point, or in-- 
(as usually explained), mittag, midi, cluding it. 
mezzogiorno. The Persian for noon is 3 1 sor is used for midday, and 
nim roz, half-day, as Mr Palmer in- ~. ts 
forms me. See too on IN0, g1V. bAS wdOLg for midnight. 


= 
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no doubt that 7¥" does properly denote new oil, and that it 
“seepissime conjungitur cum YF) musto.” This meaning is 
brought out by such passages as: “All the best of the oil, and 
all the best of the wine, and of the wheat, the first fruits of 
them which they shall offer unto the Lorp, them have I given 
thee. [And] whatsoever is first ripe in the land, which they 
shall bring unto the Lorp, shall be thine,” (Numb. xviii. 12, 
13); “That thou mayest gather in thy corn, and thy wine, 
and thine oil,” Deut. xi. 14; xii. 17; xiv. 23; 2 Chron. xxxi, 
5; Hos. ii, 22; Joeli.10; ii. 24; Hag.i 11. In Mic, vi 15, 
‘“W7¥" may be said to be understood : “ Thou shalt sow, but thou 
shalt not reap; thou shalt tread the olives [and produce "W¥"), 
but thou shalt not anoint thee with }DY; and By>'N, but shalt 
not drink re As }" is refined B°9'N, so [DL is refined "TY", 
and the idea of brightness is not specially appropriate in 
the latter although at first sight Zech. iv. 11—14 may seem to 
favour the received derivation: “Then answered I, and said 
unto him, What are these two olive-trees upon the right side of 
the candlestick’ and upon the left side thereof? And I an- 
swered again, and said unto him, What be these two olive- 
branches which through the two golden pipes (MTAJ¥) empty 
the golden oil [lit. the gold] out of themselves? And he 
answered me and said, Knowest thou not what these be? And 
I said, No, my lord. Then said he, These are the two anointed 
ones Ce ‘33) that stand by the Lorp of the whole earth,” 


From this passage it is argued, that since the TY! is 
alluded to as a golden stream, lit. gold, therefore brightness 
and transparency enter etymologically in the word 47¥*. But 
it is not quite evident that what is described as “gold” is 
really 7¥. 


1. With the description of the candlestick (remarks Rosen- 
miiller) should be compared Ex. xxv. 81 sq., which relates to 
the golden candlestick of the tabernacle: this candlestick was 
provided not with 97¥) but with j2W (Ex. xxv. 6; xxxyv. 8, 
14,28; Lev. xxiv. 2; Numb. iv, 16): hence the lamps in 
Zech. iv. are to be thought of as fed with }% and not TY. 

Journal of Philology. vou. m1, 20 
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2. The latter word is used however in ver. 14. How is 
this to be accounted for? Simply by the symbolism of the 
passage. The word “;4Y¥* 1s required because the oil is repre- 
sented as new oil, coming directly from the tree. ‘Non dubium 
est (writes Rosenmiiller on FYWMS¥) interpretes illos intellexisse 
effusoria seu epistomia vasis alicujus, ex quo liquor effluit, hic 
quidem epistomia lacus torcularis, oleum calcatum effundentia. 
Aben Ezra MYWA¥ vasa esse ait in quibus calcantur olive... 


In vv. 2, 3, describitur principium et causa olei, et in vv. 12, 
13, 14 subjecta que ab eo succum ducunt (Gussetius).” Now if 
the oil is represented as oleum calcatum, and if “o¥* means 
oleum calcatum, this is the word which must be used even if the 
“oil” is really Oe. This passage then is no proof that “ws? 


means shining oil, nor does it appear that there is any other 
passage which can be adduced to prove it. 


yk] This verb occurs once, viz. in the hiphil, in 


Job xxiv. 11: 
hes’ SAN pa 


NOM ITT map 


The view commonly received is that )"""¥" means to make 
oil, from "VIX" oil; but, as above remarked, the noun, to judge 
from its form, seems rather to have been derived from the 
verb. In order to satisfy the requirements of the verse itself, 
it is sufficient to make the verb mean generally, to work the 
press, and not specially, to make oil: the particular meaning 
oil might none the less be appropriated to the derivative "yy. 
A comparison of vv. 6, 10, 11, in some degree confirms the 
conjecture that in ver. 11 there is no reference to oil. ‘ In the 
field they must reap his (the wicked man’s) grain, and gather 
the produce of the wicked man’s vineyard, (ver. 6).... They (that 
is the poor) go about naked, without clothing, and hungry are 
they, when they carry the sheaves. The wicked man’s sheaves 
(ver. 10).... They press out oil(?) within their (the wicked men’s) 
walls; they tread their wine presses, and yet suffer thirst (ver. 
11).” See Bernard’s Job, Here ver. 6 describes the out-door 


| la - 
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work of the field and the vineyard; ver. 10 the carrying the 
sheaves within doors; ver. 11 the treading of the grapes “be- 
tween their walls.” The labourers are described as hungry 
in ver. 10, and as thirsty in ver. 11. There would seem to be 
no reason for superadding the idea of oil making, unless the 
word }7'77¥" of itself implies this’, If we refer ver. 11 wholly 
to the work of wine making, the parallelism between ver. 10,11, 
and the two hemistichs of ver, 6 becomes more complete ; and 
be it remarked that various parts of the book of Job are found 
to correspond in this exact way. But however this may be, 
if we can obtain for the verb )9\7¥" some such meaning as 
calcare, we may satisfy the obvious requirements of Job xxiv. 
11, and also deduce the word for “oil,” as being that which is 
pressed out or exudes. Now from dorswm or uppermost sur- 
face, we actually deduce in Arabic (vid. on ie) to mount or be 
upon the surface of a thing, and hence we might derive calcare. 
Some such meaning as this being appropriated to the hiphil or 
causative conjugation, the kal might mean intransitively stil- 
lare ; whence Ws that which exudes, viz. oil. The special 
meaning comes without difficulty : not dissimilarly " is used 
absolutely [of grape treading] without an object expressed, in 
Judg. ix. 27; Jer. xxv. 30. 


TIL. On the Arabic root ds. 


We have next to consider the argument from the Arabic ; 
and it will appear as regards the comparison of “W¥ with gb 
the Hebrew lexicons (Gesenius, First, &c.) are simply mislead- 


1 Itis objected that if YSN applies 
to wine as well as to oil, 17" might 
as well mean wine as oil. I think that 
‘by force of usage the noun may have 
become specialized independently of 
the verb, but I have gone further than 
was necessary for my present purpose 
in suggesting that ‘MY may refer 
not specially to oil. I am only con- 


cerned to shew that the sequence 
(1) press, (2) oil is im every way as 
natural a priori as (1) oil, (2) press. Tt 
remains however that the received 
meaning of the verb is inferred not 
from its context, but from a noun {it 
self deverbal in form) which occurs 
elsewhere. 


20—2 
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ing. They leave the student with the impression that the com- 
parison favours the assumed root meaning light, when in fact it 
goes decidedly against it. Under 4 we find a great variety of 
meanings which come at once from the idea dorsum, or upper- 
most surface. For such meanings see Castell, Freytag, &c 

for a more complete list see the Muhtt el Muhtt, written in 
Arabic, by Bust4nf, large edition, Beyrout. We find such 
meanings as to spurn, cast behind one’s back, fo mount or be on 
the back or top of anything, (e. g. a house), @ stirrup, as used in 
mounting, to recite memoriter, sc. on the back or “ tip” of one’s 
tongue, to ticket a thing writing its price on the back of it, &c. 
&c. We have also the meaning NOON, from the sun’s culmina- 
tion’, and various other meanings of which the origin is suffi- 
ciently obvious. It may be well to consider more at length the 
particular class of meanings adduced in the Hebrew lexicons. 
To explain the meanings prodiit, manifestavit, and the like, 
it is altogether unnecessary to go out of the way and assume 
_ @ new root meaning “splendour.” We only want the idea of 
externality, which the lexicons give plainly enough ; thus Freytag 
(and see Castell), 


S e- 
. pb Apparens, conspicuus, externus. 


e- 
\ lb Extrinsecus et manifeste.” 


If 5 means back or surface, as it actually does, and if it is 
constantly opposed, as it is, to ja (Heb. jO2, belly), we get at 
once the contrast, externus, internus (used of sin, of meanings of 
the Qordn, &c. &c.), oe applying to that which is shut up, 
inclosed, and therefore obscure, secret, profound, while 5 ap- 
plies to that which is on the surface, outside, and therefore mant- 
fest, or to what is literally “superficial.” The same contrast has 
a variety of simply physical applications: jb and by are used 
of the high and the low parts of a wady, i.e. of the “raised sides 


and of the oh or gravelly part where the water flows or per- 
' See p. s. page 312. 


E 
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colates: also of the outside of a garment in contrast with the 
lining; of the two sides of a quill; of the hand, &e. &. 
In conjunction (like Alpha and Omega) the words imply 
totality, being used of God. These applications are easily ex- 
plained if #2 means simply outside, but if it meant bright!, 
splendid, it would not contrast so symmetrically with we We 
may conclude then that the meanings manifestus fuit, manifes- 
tavit do not at all favour the assumed meaning splenduit. In 
these as in its other applications the root is pervaded by the 


meaning DORSUM. 

I may add that Mr Palmer considers this to be a fair state- 
ment of the case. 

It must now be asked whether W¥ and {2 are really to be 
identified. We have seen that both parties agree in the iden- 
tification—Gesenius and Fiirst endeavouring to support by it 
their meaning “splenduit,” and Schultens quoting PS dorsum. 
Now there is an affinity between the letters ¥,, so that the 
words are related in form’: they have also in common the strong 
permanent meaning Noon. The Arabic form moreover appears 
in the Chaldee, where it is allowed to be related to I7¥. Thus 
Buxtorf :— 

“SUT, WV Meridies, Medium diei. Derivatur ex He- 
breo W¥ et OY, commutatis Q et ¥, ut fieri solet.” 

There is also in Syriac 3014, and in Samaritan the con- 
necting form O70. There seems then to be good reason for 
identifying ie and “¥; and we have seen that the all-per- 
vading sense in the former is DoRsUM. 


IV. On the Chaldee “10, “ Medium ?” 


Buxtorf gives “medium” as a meaning of 719; and if this 
were correct it would be natural to derive “J7'Q in accordance 


1 See p.s. page 813. 
2 The singular of DYITY agrees even in vocalization with 


I with Gal 
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with its explanation sc. meridies, medium diet’. But see Bux- 
torf 3 v.. and on the other side Levy. Not to enter upon a long 
discussion of this point, I remark in passing that the saying 
quoted Ly R. bar Shila in the Gemara, °295 “SN VI'D WD 
NT, when the “noon” shines tt 18 the middle of the day, testi- 
fies to the fact that “WTO was actually conceived of as midday, 
whether or not it meant etymologically midday. . 


V. On “WWD, to purify. 


Under the Chaldee root “WW we find the meanings, Purga- 
tio. nitor, aqualiculus in balneo; Medium*, meridies. But 


since ® stands for the two Arabic letters £, &, it naturally 
occurs to us that the meanings of two distinct roots may have 


been here united under the one form WW. The Arabic ie? 


means, purgatio, Kc. and i means dorsum, meridies, &. When 


Wwe go to the Hebrew these roots diverge still further, for we 
find 9. purgatio, and DW, meridies ; and the forms "7, 
“VI¥ are not so stnkingly similar as to make it seem necessary 
that we should identify them. It appears rather that in their 
later forms they have converged, and thus they may have come 
to be regarded as more closely allied than they in fact are: nor 
is it dificult to see how this convergence may have been 
effected, for (1) as regards form, ¥ often passes into {§ in 
Chaldee, and (2) from “ meridies” and also from “ purificatio” 
may be derived the meaning brightness ; and thus, both in form 
and meaning, “WY and WW might approximate. The next 
step is to reverse this process, and assume that they have 


1 If WY meant medium, we might pose the two slopes of the sky, from 


suppose OW INY (=O SN, corre- 
lative to M>°Sn *¥M) to become con- 
tracted into a spurious dual form 
DIY. So with ONY, DD. In 
Prov. vii. 9, pay actually occurs. 
But a more probable explanation of 
the dua] form is the following. Sup- 


the place of sunrise to the zenith, and 
from the zenith to the place of sunset, 
divided into a certain number of parts: 
then the time during which the sun 
traverses the two highest parts, one 
of each slope, constitutes the DNY, 
or two noons. 
? But this doubtful. See § IV. 
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diverged from a primal “splendor.” I do not then see any 
absolute necessity for shewing an organic connexion between 
these roots. The argument for making O/9¥ mean properly 


midday, SY p35, and for making "7¥ mean ye dorsum, 
has, I think, considerable force independently of any attempts 
to explain the other applications of the root "¥, or to connect 
it with the Hebrew 7. I venture however to suggest a way 
of establishing a remote connexion between the two roots. I 
am not convinced that “nitor” is a primary meaning of “WW. 
The predominant application of the word in the various dialects 
is apparently to some process of purification, perhaps washing 
[But see P.S.]. Now ‘7¥? is applied to a certain fluid, viz. oil: 
there is no good reason to suppose oil so named from “ bright- 
ness,” while on the other hand, to speak generally, there is no 
difficulty in supposing it to have come from stillare, however 
that may have been arrived at. Now if “M¥ could mean stil- 
lare, we might pass therefrom to "70, wash, cleanse, just as we 
pass in Arabic from 2b} stillavit, to Wala} mundus fuit. 


PS. I add various passing suggestions and remarkable 
combinations of meanings under single roots, which may be 
worth considering in themselves, or may serve as illustrations of 
what has been said in the course of this article, 

“NW, strictly cleansed, is the proper antithesis of NDD, 
“quod immersum est in lutum, inde pollutum et contaminatum:” 
so Gesenius s. v. which he refers to }19% abscondit: an antithesis 
of this isin gb externus fit, whence might come jb. Or jgb 
purge, “purus, mundus fuit, spec. a menstruis [4v4b] Cor. 2. 
222,” might be related to the common sensus obscenus of ye 
This seems not altogether improbable. In the Bible "M9 
seems to mean properly purgation. Compare 70 ‘D7 Lev. 
xii. 4, 5: the “purgation” itself constitutes in the first instance 
the defilement. From purgation, applied to metals, &e., we 
then get the idea nitor, which however is only occasionally ap- 
propriate; the predominant Biblical meaning of “WY being 
xaBapors or the like, 


Or, again, “W7S* ‘might mean, that which rises to or is 
skimmed from the surface, like cream, as opposed to sediment. 
Or from the idea of two slapes running up into a ridge (dorsum) 

ke. &e. 


ps. For the ancient names of the divisions of day and 
night? potiryrptemteniry 
‘Yaziji, Majme el Bahrein (Beyrout), p. 35: 


th A 2 ell ew BL Qs 


bee Sat oF iaw 35 gk th i, 
JG wily sity a 


decline” = 5 wae anabelween 
3,245, which I understand of the moment at which RDS 
culminated, and is at the point of descending. The 
ascent may be dubious in the earlier "3 
hours one is named from J.c\, root, while 3 
Thus we see that there is a distinct reférence to hei 


* Compare ..23, “‘oleum quo ungi- Hes 
torr humectans:” xplu, “‘strietly to j 
touch the surface of a body slightly... 
hence to rub, anoint with scented un- 
guents or oil.” 

* And see wad. 

4 As comparatively modern authori- 


4 
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in times other than §.463; and we know independently that 
the root 4b is frequently used in the sense mount, be on the top 
of, being explained by | le repeatedly in the Mubit el Mubtt. 


ps. Tf 4b and ty denote respectively outside and inside, 
it is of course conceivable that the latter word might chance 
to represent the bright part. If this were found to be the case 
we should have a striking argument against the view that 
xe means radically bright. Now an example very much to 
the point occurs on p. 170 of Kosegarten's Arabic Chrestomathy, 
where in the description of a certain flower the we is brighter 
than the 4b. 


The Curse of Canaan. Gen. ix. 25—2%7. 


“And Noah awoke from his wine, and knew what his 
younger son had done unto him. And he said, Cursed be 
Canaan; a servant of servants shall he be unto his brethren. 
And he said, Blessed be the Lorp God of Shem; and Canaan 
shall be his servant. God shall enlarge Japheth, and he shall 
dwell in the tents of Shem; and Canaan shall be his servant.” 


The great controversy is about the subject of the verb 
dwell. Is Japheth to dwell in the tents of Shem? or is God 
to dwell in the tents of Shem? If the latter meaning were 
adopted, and it were desired to avoid ambiguity, it would be 
well to omit the pronoun and read, “God shall enlarge Japheth 
and dwell in the tents of Shem.” The English Bible render- 
ing has the advantage in this particular of embracing the two 
possible translations of the Hebrew. When however we come 
to the second clause of the same verse we find the text favours 
the former alternative by reading in the singular, “Canaan 
shall be his servant,” which evidently means Japheth's, while in 
the preceding verse “his” means Shem’s. In the margin how- 
ever we find, in more palpable agreement with the Hebrew, 
“Canaan shall be their servant” (ver. 26, 27). The Hebrew 
word is yp, whereof the ordinary rendering is, to them; some 
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absolutely reject the singular rendering and all agree that it 
would be at least exceptional. This being the case, the singular 
rendering ought to be expelled from the ¢ezt, unless the meaning 
of the passage is on the whole clear enough to force upon us 
@ very exceptional usage of a common word. 


The Hebrew of vv. 25—27, is as follows: 
nD TN DN 
:yaxS mm cspy coy 
my mos mt m2 Nn 
sipbcay 29 
oy Sasa pe np tombe me 
:1D? Toy yy on 


First consider the last verse by itself. If this could be con- 
ceived of as entirely isolated, we should not hesitate to take the 
‘2? as a plural referring to the two individuals mentioned in 
the preceding hemistich. Japheth and Shem having been men- 
tioned, it is added that Canaan should be a servant to them, viz. 
to Japheth and Shem. It would neither occur to us to make 
1 a singular, nor to conceive of “Shem” and “Japheth” as 
used collectively for the Shemites and the Japhethites’. 

Next take ver. 25 in connexion with ver. 27. In the one 
Canaan is cursed and assigned as a slave to his brethren: in 
the other, Japheth and Shem being mentioned, it is said that 
Canaan shall be their slave. In these verses, taken apart from 
ver. 26, 1t would seem obvious that the two second hemi- 
stichs were substantially identical, the clause “Canaan shall be 
their servant” being simply a modified expression of, “a servant 
of servants shall he be unto his brethren.” 


Thirdly let ver. 26 be introduced, the words DY wba 
being for the present omitted. Then, giving to the} an asse- 


1 Even if we say (Keil &c.) that 195 that the singular is required in a trans- 
though grammatically singular is exe- ation as opposed to a paraphrase. 
getically collective or plural, we allow 


sie 
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verative force, we should have simply an ascription of praise to 
Jehovah, with a reiteration of the curse of Canaan, 

Yea, blessed be Jehovah, 

Canaan shall be their servant. 

The blessing then follows in ver. 27. 

Lastly, we have to ask if there is anything in the words 
God of Shem, which have yet to be taken into account, to 
disturb the above general arrangement of the passage. On the 
contrary it might be urged that they rather confirm it, if we 
suppose that in ver. 27 Shem is blessed as well as Japheth. 
There is a rather striking coincidence which seems not to have 
been noticed, but which would at once account for the proleptie 
mention of Shem and for the particular form assumed by 
what I take to be the blessing of Shem, Caw ‘SmN2 }20%, 
God shall dwell in the tents of Shem. 

In certain classes of oracular sayings in the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures it is well known that there is a strong bias in favour of 
paronomasia. A play upon words is seldom missed when it sug- 
gests itself at all naturally, so that very frequently the form of 
a blessing, for example, is determined by the name of the per- 
son blessed. In the case before us there is such a connexion 
between the name of Japhethand hisblessing np? oN AS, 
but it does not at first sight appear that there is anything at all 
analogous to this in the case of Shem. Led doubtless by-a 
right instinct some have attempted in a way to supply the 
deficiency by rendering TQY ‘MN, tents of RENOWN. But 
this gives only a distorted paronomasia, for it involves a play 
on the name of Shem with reference to Japheth. This solu- 
tion must be rejected, but there is another which seems to have 
been passed over, and which gives symmetry to the utterance 
of Noah by supplying a direct paronomasia with reference to 
Shem, The expressions God of Shem and tents of Shem con- 
sist of the same letters, the order only of two adjacent letters 
in the one being inverted in the other; and this literal identity 


of the two expressions, viz. 
my by 


ry brs 
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may fairly predispose us to conjecture that they are to be con- 
nected exegetically. It 1s strictly in accordance with Biblical 
usage elsewhere to draw such an inference: in this very passage 
paronomasia is employed with reference to Japheth: and there 
is a peculiar fitness in saying that One who is emphatically 
described as the God of Shem, should be thought of as dwelling 
in the tents of Shem. May it not be said that, regard being 
had to well authenticated usage, the marked literal agreement 
which I have pointed out would in all probability have been 
made use of unless (to introduce a not very probable supposi- 
tion) 1 had altogether escaped notice? It seems far from 
unnatural to suppose that, the name Shem being in itself less 
suggestive, the expression God of Shem was introduced to lead 
up to the form assumed by the blessing of Shem. The whole 
passage now becomes symmetrical. The curse of Canaan is the 
burden of the song, coming in at the end of each verse like the 
refrain of Ps. cxxxvi., “for his mercy endureth for ever.” 
Shem and Japheth have each a direct blessing, whereas the more 
usual renderings give to Shem only the indirect blessing im- 
plied by the fact that Jehovah, to whom blessing is ascribed, is 
called the God of Shem. And, moreover, as there is here a sym- 
metry of substance so there is also a symmetry of form, since 
in each case the medium of paronomasia is used. As regards 
authorities: “the Targum of Onkelos interprets the Hebrew by 
making conde the subject of j2%*, and renders it paraphras- 
tically [V7 AIDWSI ANDY "Ww". His Shekinah shall 
dwell in the dwelling of Shem (or of the Name). Maimonides, 
Rashi, and Aben Ezra, all follow this, though they also allude 
toa secondary sense : that Japheth should learn in the schools of 
Shem, which is also expressed in the Targum of Jonathan. So 
the Judaico-Arabic interpretation of Arabs Erpenianus. The 
interpretation, too, must have been very ancient, antecedent to 
Targums and Talmuds, as it seems to have coloured everywhere 
the poetry and language of the Old Testament. Hence that 
frequent imagery of God’s dwelling with his people, or the con- 
verse in expression, though essentially the same in thought, 
his being his people’s “dwelling place to all generations.” See 
1 Kings vi. 13, viii. 29; Exod. xxv.8; Ps. xc. 1; Ezek. xh. 9; 
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Zech. viii. 3.” See for the above, and for further judicious 
remarks in favour of this interpretation, a note by Professor 
Tayler Lewis in the English Edition of Lange’s Genesis, 


The Vision of Hagar. Gen. xvi. 18, 14, 


“ And she called the name of the Lorp that spake unto her, 
Thou God seést me: for she said, Have I also here looked after 
him that seeth me? Wherefore the well was called Beer-lahai- 


roi, 
We have to discuss, 
no be ans @ 


soins tn obs pan ii 
rN tnd wa Gi) 


(i) means, Thou art a God of seeing; ie. either, a God 
who sees, or a God who is seen. If the former, the Authorised 
Version rendering may serve as a paraphrase: in illustration 
compare Gen. xxii. 14, “And Abraham called the name of that 
place ANY VI.” The following 7 can only mean my seer, 
or one seeing me, and this scems to turn the scale in favour 
of the active meaning of so. 


Gi) This clause is literally rendered in the Authorized 
Version. The accentuation shows that 9 is a participle 
with an affix of the first person, She calls God a God of pro- 
vidence as being one who saw and watched over her though 
she had not looked to Him. The only difficulty is in the 
combination "MN MN, which I think does not recur. But, 


2 Compare Sy Mi} (Is. xvii. 7). Gosen. Thesaur. 848. a, on Gen. xix. 


26. “Dei providentiam (writes Vata- 
YAN would be preferred because of the 5749) une agnoseere incipit; quam 
assonance ‘877, 81‘. Or per- pris sibi visa esset fortuito raptari 
haps the idea may be that of looking per desertum, nune sentit ac fatetur 
after as in following a leader. See  Divinitusgubernari res humanas.” An- 
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“to look after,” is natural enough in itself, and we may illus—— 
trate it not unsatisfactorily from Ezek. xx. 24: “And their eyeso™ 
were after, “IN I, their fathers’ ido 


(iit) The meaning of this, as it stands, is plainly, The 
well of (or to) the living one who sees me’. The foregoing 
interpretation is now commonly abandoned; it being assumed 
that the feeling of Hagar must have been that expressed in 
Judg. xii 22*: “We shall surely die because we have seen 
God.” But against the inference see the remarks of Lange 
an loc. At any rate it is not obvious from the context @ priori; 
and it is found, when the words are considered in detail, to 
involve an alteration of the text, although its advocates are not 
all of them aware of this’. 

Subjoined is an extract from the commentary of Kalisch: 
“Do I even still see after seeing? although I saw thee, I 
still live and see the light of day. 1. 7 is evidently the 


same form which °N* is in pausa, just as “S become in pause 
“WY, Ezek. xxvii. 17. 2. ‘NT oor {NS cannot be translated 
he sees me, for this would require ‘387, 3. It signifies vision 
or sight, (comp. 1 Sam. xvi. 12; Job xxui 21). 4 03 not 


only adds emphasis to the word to which it refers, but intro- 
duces a new and stronger notion, and often one of surprise, 
and is therefore here to be translated even (as in Prov. xiv. 20; 


Eccl. x. 20; Ps. xiv. 3). 5. pon i is in this concise passage 
used instead of Don “Y (2 Sam. vii. 18), with which it 1s in 
fact always identical in sense; for Don i is not here but hither, 
and is only used after verbs of motion (Exod. i 11.5; Judg. xviii. 3; 


Ruth ii. 4, etc.); and it signifies, therefore, here, hitherto, to 


other opinion is that she knew the ? Compare on the other side Gen. 
angel to be an angel because he va- xxi. 17 where the voice brings comfort 
nished mysteriously so that she could and not fear. 


not follow him with her eyes. See 3 Fiirst, Keil, &c. notice it and pro- 
Gesen. on “WIN HAN. For the Val- pose to move the accent. My atten- 
gate compare Ex. rxxiii. 23. tion was called to the point by Mr 


4 See Fiirst s. v. NM, Mason when I first read the passage. 


Vv—_— 
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this moment, or still. 6. AN is, like the Greek épé», used 

instead of WHY AN (Eccl. vi. 5; vii. 11), or WS AN (Ps. 

xlix. 20; Lat. diem videre), and signifies, therefore, to live.... 
~ “She called the well, the fountain of the life of beholding.” 

The foregoing will not bear examination : 

1, To say that a) is the pause form of 9, is erroneous. 
The form would be ‘NT’. Dr Kalisch, be it observed, prints 
the text with the accents at the end of his commentary. 

2. To say that ~~ cannot be rendered as a participle* would 
‘be to make a second mistake, independent of accentuation. Com- 
pare e.g: Job vii, 8: “The eye of him that hath seen me ($7) 
shall see me no more.” 


5. If nba is always used with verbs which themselves 
imply direction, it is unnecessary for 95 to imply more than 
locality. The like might be inferred from the use of the 
combination 9777 Ty: But suppose it proved that pon means 
hither: this is not a sufficient reason for rendering it still. 
pox, to one at a distance from the spot indicated, may in 
effect mean hither, but only in the same way that our “here” 
in like circumstances amounts to hither. 09M elsewhere desig- 
nates locality, but it is by some applied to time in 2 Sam, 
vii. 18: “Who am I, O Lorp God? and what is my house, 
that thou hast brought me hitherto, 5" sy?” Here, how- 
ever, the meaning may be thus far, to this pitch of greatness. 


6. Itis foreign to Hebrew usage that AN) should mean 
live. We can no more infer from DM AN (Eccl. ix. 9), and 
the like, that NI alone means to live, than we can infer from 


11 Sam. xvi. 12; Job xxxiii. 21. 

2 What if "Nv (2 Sam. xxiv. 13) is 
to be translated in strict accuracy my 
sender? Tt amounts clearly to *nbw 
one sending me. But the universality 
even of this sort of distinetion may be 
called in question. It is not clear that 
the participle loses its proper verb- 


power in "8319 55 (Gen. iv. 14). In 
the text I have quoted Job vii. 8, be- 
cause it contains the very word under 
discussion; but, examples from other 
verbs being equally appropriate, the 
general argument would not be affected 
if it could be proved that the pointing 
of Job vii, 8 is not to be relied upon, 
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MND AN (Ps. lxxxix. 49) that it means to dve. Nor can we 
well argue from a not very old use of opay to early Hebrew. 
Again, the past tense ‘MN") is unsuitable to such a phrase as, 
“Do I still live?” Moreover, it seems to me that making 
TINT mean “live,” neutralizes the evident play upon the idea 
of simple “vision.” This difficulty has been felt by some ad- 
vocates of the lately adopted meaning of IN, who have felt 
constrained to drag into the words “God of seeing,” the com- 
plex meaning, “A God, who being seen, those who see him 
remain alive.” Lange mentions this as the view of Hengsten- 
berg and Tuch. 

Lastly, those who render 9 nd “WB in the way ap- 
proved by Dr Kalisch, should at least explain their construc- 
tion of the words. They assume that x7 is a substantive, 
(either changing or not noticing the position of the accent ); 
but do they take it i regimine with ‘f, to which the article 
is prefixed? Even if we suppose ‘Mf and ‘Nx to be both 
nouns, we should still expect the qualifying noun to be that 
which stands in the second place, so that °8" ‘M would mean 
a life attended with vision, rather than a vision attended with 
life, i.e. which one sees without dying. But if we translate the 
received Masoretic text, a must mean one who sees me, and 
it is then not easy to make ‘MY mean anything else than to 
the living one. The change of an accent is a small matter, but 
here it seems to increase our difficulties. To conclude with a 
two-edged remark of Kalisch: “If the Hebrew phrase should 
be deemed obscure or elliptical it may be remembered that it is 
intended as the etymological explanation of a name; and that 
in such cases the choice of words depends on the latitude’ which 
the name affords.” 


P.S. Rosenmiiller sums up: “Qui omnes tamen videntur in eo 
errasse, quod *N") ceperunt vel pro aS ‘IN, vel pro TIN AN, 
quum tamen vix dubium sit esse idem quod proxime precessit 
nomen Sw, mutato tantum, propter pausam, Schva compo- 


sito, in analogam vocalem longam.” ‘This suggests an addi- 


a 
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tional argument against the view which Rosenmiiller, Kalisch, 
&e. defend. It happens that 8. is just as much in pause 
as a) (ver. 13), and N85 (ver. 14). Now why does not 83. 
assume the pause form as we should expect it would do? It 
stands anomalously in pause but not in its pause form: may 
not this be designed to distinguish it the more plainly from 
°N5, with which, in an unaccented copy, it woild otherwise 
coincide in form? 


Sarah and Abimelech. Gen, xx. 16, 


The words of Abimelech to Sarah have been variously 
explained; but of the interpretations which have been pro- 
posed none can be said to be thoroughly satisfactory, while 
some may be fairly characterized as extravagant, The Autho- 
rized Version is open to the @ priori objection that it dis- 
regards the punctuation of the original. It also turns the 
disputed words of Abimelech into a reproof of Sarah, when 
the context would perhaps rather lead us to expect that his 
tone to her would be apologetic, although in ver. 10 he natu- 
tally expostulates with Abraham: “What hast thou done 
unto us? and what have I offended thee, &c.” 

The disputed passage is, in the original, 

symd spo Hox snna man @) 
spy cws $95 pry no 95 x nn ©) 
:nndiy So me) 

(1) Of these three clauses the first is clear; we have only 
to notice the emphasis on yn. Abraham had been described 
to Abimelech as Sarah’s brother, and Abimelech now alludes 
to him gua brother, and as one who had represented himself 
as such, 

(2) Ni] not %, viz. the thousand pieces of silver, but, as 
above, he, thy brother: Abraham, qua brother of Sarah: 


Abraham, as having been so described to Abimelech. _ 
Journal of Philology. votu 111. 21 
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"5? MIDI) @ covering of eyes. To cover the eyes is to 


take away the power of seeing: and to “cover” them, meta- 
phorically, with reference to any particular matter, is to take 
away the power of seeing or understanding the truth of that 
matter. Thus in Is, xxix. 10, 11, prophetic vision is taken 
away: “The LorpD hath closed your eyes...the seers hath He 
covered. And the vision of all is become unto you as the words 
of a book that is sealed.” In Gen. xx. 16, I take the covering of 
eyes with reference to Abraham’s deception as regards Sarah, 
z.¢e. to his attempt to keep others in ignorance of her actual 
relationship to him. 

PIN] with thee. Abraham by representing himself as her 
brother becomes a.covering of eyes (or, as we might say, A 
BLIND) to all that are with her, te. to all strangers who may 
associate with her or be in her company. 

by FN)] but with any, te. in the presence of any, or with 
whomsoever thou mayest associate. 


FINI] thou wilt be recognized, sc. despite his attempts at 
concealing thy true status. As in Gen. xxx. 15 we find nop 


for AND, so here we have nnn for AMD), the regular 
form of the 2 pers. fem. past niphal from M5’, with a \ pre- 
fixed, which is here, as it is said, “mere conversiva.” The word 
M5° signifies indeed in suitable contexts (though only second- 
arily) to reprove, but here probably, as many take it, its mean- 
ing is to point out clearly. Compare Gen. xxiv. 44: “Let the 
same be the woman whom the LorD hath appointed out for 
my master’s son,” where the Hebrew is yd VT PY WSN 
STN: 

The meaning of the whole would thus be:—“ Behold I have 
given a thousand pieces of silver to thy brother: behold, he 
may be for thee a covering of eyes to any that are with thee; 
but with any thou wouldest be recognized,”—%.¢. although 
Abraham, represented as thy brother, may serve thee for (or 
attempt to make himself) a covering of eyes (=“a blind”) to 
any persons who may chance to associate with thee, yet in the 
company of any persons whatsoever thou canst not fail to be 
recognized: thy true status as the wife of so great a man 


wa 
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and a prophet (ver. 7) must be recognized, though God himself 
should have to interpose in thy behalf. 

This would make the address of Abimelech to Sarah com- 
plimentary and consolatory, as we might expect it to be, for 
his ground of complaint would be against Abraham alone, and 
he would regard Sarah as one who had suffered wrong through 
acting under her husband's directions. 


The Blessing of Esau. Gen. xxvii. 39, 40. 


“Behold, the dwelling shall be the fatness of the earth, and 
of the dew of heaven from above; and by thy sword thou shalt 
live, and shalt serve thy brother; and it shall come to pass 
when thou shalt have the dominion, that thou shalt break his 
yoke from off thy neck.’ 

(1) In the blessing of Jacob (ver. 28) the same expres- 
sions DYw Sap and PANT ‘bY had been used, It is 
said that they must be taken differently in ver. 28 and ver. 30: 
in the one partitively (of the dew, &c.), in the other priva- 
tively (without the dew, &c.). But the latter rendering is at 
least anomalous grammatically; nor is it a conclusive argu- 
ment that “every blessing had already been given away to 
Jacob; not dominion only, but also fertility and abundance 
had been granted to him; and, therefore, nothing was reserved 
or left for Esau” (Kalisch). Jacob was indeed to possess a rich 
portion of the earth, but it does not follow that there was no 
rich portion left which might fall to the lot of Esau. The 
following contrast may be. intended. Jacob was to settle in 
and cultivate a rich country (cp. corn and wine): Esau was to 
live a roving life in a rich uncultivated country, supporting 
himself “by his sword.” This difference corresponds to the 
difference of their dispositions. 

(2) The words 

2 Mpyey Wn Wwss aM 
present considerable difficulty. The Authorised Version ren- 
dering is unsatisfactory in itself; so too is the rendering which 
21—2 
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merely substitutes wander freely for have dominion. It is 
perhaps the construction which has need to be reconsidered. 
On the word ‘N Kalisch writes that it “denotes the wild 
attempts of an untameable animal to break through every 
restraint, and revel in unchecked liberty: taken in a, figurative 
sense, it describes, therefore, well the incessant revolts and 
attacks of a ferocious people, eager to shake off the yoke of 
servitude or dependence (Hos. xii. 1; Jer. ii. 31).” In the 
passage under discussion ‘t¥) comes aptly before P55, to break 
off the yoke, if it denotes the antecedent impulse, the attempt 
to break it off Perhaps then we may use the word rewlt 
as a rough approximation to 5)%. If now we take the con- 
struction of the Vulgate: Zempusque veniet quum excutias 
solvas, we may render very suitably to the context: 

“But there shall be [a time] when thou shalt revolt, and 
break his yoke from off thy neck.” 

The Vulgate here follows the LXX. which gives as a literal 
rendering: éorat 5é nvixa day xabédyns wat éexrvons rov Cuydy 
auTov amd Tov Tpayndrou aod. 

This construction is no doubt unusual, but compare Hab. 
i. 3: “And there are [that] raise up strife and contention, 
Ni? NT) 3 I,” Would not. Job xxi. 4 run more smoothly 


with a like construction ? m4 apn xb YYTD BN), and is 
there [any reason] why I should not be impatient? ¢.e. simply 
“why am I not to, &c.” Compare Neh. v. 2—4, “there were 


that said (EBX Ws &).” Some make the 77) wy wy 
of Numb, ix. 20, aliquando. 


The last words of Jacob. Gen. xlix. 


_ A. “Simeon and Levi are brethren; instruments of cruelty 
are [in] their habitations. O my soul, come not thou into their 
secret; unto their assembly, mine honour, be not thou united: 
for in their anger they slew a man, and in their self-will they 
digged down a wall. Cursed be their anger, for it was fierce ; 
and their wrath for it was cruel: I will divide them in Jacob, 
and scatter them in Israel” (ver. 5—7). _ 
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orn (i) 
pays (ii) 
se py Gai 


() In their habitations” is clearly a wrong rendering; 
nor is there any point in saying, “instruments of violence are 
their swords.” But to read: “their agreements or contrivances, 
or, better still, their espousals are instruments of violence” is to 
introduce a marked antithesis, and one which, with reference to 
chap. xxxiy, is very appropriate. For the idea of machination, 
the Arabic & is compared; and for that of espousal the 
Chaldee and Syriac 15. Mendelssohn has “Werkzeuge der 
Gewaltthiitigkeit sind ihre Verwandtschaft.” Poole adopts the 
meaning nuptial contract “Because this best agrees with the 
history recorded, Gen. xxiv, where we read that they did cover 
their bloody design with a pretence of an agreement and nup- 
tial contract with the Shechemites, which was a great aggrava- 
tion of their villany, that those things which to others are bonds 
of love and peace, were made by them instruments of cruelty,” 

(ii) The word has commonly a good sense, Its near- 
est approach to a bad sense is in Neh, ix. 24 (and the like) ; 
“To treat people, DI¥I3, as they please.” This may be said 
to imply arbitrariness, but the idea seems rather to be that of 
irresponsibility. In the passage under discussion if }\¥ be 
taken in a good sensé we have a continuance of the contrast 
already assumed. In their hs, when they had come to terms, 
they committed an act of violence, WY M7py. They used a 
friendly compact with the Shechemites as an opportunity 
against them. 

(ii) As regards the application of "\ ypy. Schumann 
has a suggestion worth considering. “Quum videas synonymi- 
cum parallelismum sponte apparet “jw respondere antecedenti 
WN, ita ut significet hominem, robustum, potentem, audacem, 
qualis erat Schechem, qui Dinam yi compressit et hac violentia 
totius cladis Sichemitarum suique ipsius auctor fuit. Cui 
septeritie non video quid obstet, Homines enim ab Hebreis 
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nonnunquam cum tauris comparari, doceant Deut. xxxiii. 17; 
Ps. xxii. 18; Ixviii. 81. Cfr. Homer, Iliad, ii. 480. Ttaque col- 
ligimus, "iv opy dici de Schechemo, quia Schimeon et Levi 
vires ejus circumcisione infregerunt infractumque occiderunt. 
Cfr, xxxiv. 24, 8.” The action of of course precedes that 
of {37 which had been previously mentioned. Compare Job 
xiv. 10. 

This interpretation gives a very suitable sense to the pas- 
sage. It is natural to expect that the reference would be to the 
affair of Dinah; and the expressions used, if interpreted as 
above, fit in very exactly with this view. 

The nuptial contract is made an instrument of violence, and 
advantage is taken of friendly relations (cp. {184) to disable the 
Shechemites by inducing ‘them to be circumcised. If it were 
required to express this last poetically perhaps it could not 
have been done better than by the phrase WY , to ham- 
string (=disable) an ox (or collectively owen). There is no 
trace in chap. xxxiv. of any literal hamstringing of oxen: it is 
merely said (ver, 28) that the cattle were taken possession of, 

Lastly, this developes a pointed meaning in yer. 6. “Come 
not into their secret, &c.:” it is dangerous to enter into close 
agreement with them, “for they savagely slew men (lit. @ man), 
when by the help of a friendly compact they had disabled 
them.” 

B. “But his bow abode in strength, and the arms of his 
hands were made strong by the hands of the mighty God of 
Jacob; (from thence is the shepherd, the stone of Israel)” 
(ver. 24), 

yu yor We @ 
apy? Vas "9 (ii) 
bane pass ays Dei 


(i) What is meant by the “arms” of his hands? The 
word for arm comes from yf, to scatter, sow, spread: “bra- 
chiwm ab expandendo dictum” (Gesen. Thesaur.), The arm when 
acting is 103, “stretched out” (Deut. iv. 34). Now as the 
arms are to the body, with reference to extension, so are the 


wal 


= 
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fingers to the hands. I propose therefore to understand simply 
“his fingers” by “the arms of his hands.” Strong nimble fin- 
gers are required to handle a bow; and it is said in Ps, exliv. 1: 
“Blessed be the Lorp my strength, which teacheth my hands 
to war, and my FINGERS to fight.” 
(i) If, with some, we read DY, we might compare Ps. 
‘xxi. 1: “the NAME of the God of Jacob defend thee.” 
CHARLES TAYLOR, 


Nore on Gen. vi. 16. 

Mr Field has favoured us with the following note in support 
of the alternative rendering in this passage suggested by him, 
‘coved roof.’ 

Wq¥ being a Graf rey. the sense of tectum proposed 


oe 
by Schultens (from the Arab. 4, dorsum) and adopted by 
Dathe, Rosenmiiller, and others, might, perhaps be admitted 


“as an alternative rendering. I have added the epithet coved, 


both as being suggested by the Arabic word, and also as furnish- 
ing a clue to the meaning of the next clause, “and in a cubit 
shalt thou finish it (the ark) above.” It has not been observed 
that the LXX. translation, émicvvdyov Toujces Thy KiBordr, 
also suggests the idea of gradual contraction of the width’ of the 
ark. So Diod, Sic. xvit. 82: Abras 88 (ai xdyar) ras rév obey 
aréyas éxouow, &x mrivOor cis 6&) curnypévov Exoucas Kapdpay. 
(The explanation of éxvcvvdywv given by Schleusner in Nov. 
Thes. s.v. congregans inter cedificandum animalia, et alia ad 
vitam sustentandam necessaria, is quite inadmissible.) With 
émicuvayov in the sense of bringing the two sides of the ark 
a we might perhaps compare the Arab. ,¢¢ (in 11), rem 
i propinquam effecit. 
w F. FIELD, 

1 Origen (Opp. T. 11. p. 60) supposes dori, dpxbuevov pay dard ohxous rpuexo- 
the length as well as the width of the clu wnyGv, dard 82 mddrous wevr}xovra, 
ark to have been gradually diminished, xa él rods rplaxovra rod tyous mixers 
£0 as to give it a pyramidal form, ter- gmawayuevov, Gore Thy Kopupiy "yé- 
minating in a square of one cubit: yecBax phous xal rAdrovs wAXW. 

Baep (7d oxfua) voulgw bre rvpapoedés 


AN INTRODUCTION TO GREEK AND LATIN ETY MO. 
LOGY. By Joun Peme, M.A. 


ALL who are interested in philological studies must feel grate- 
ful to Mr Peile for undertaking to put into a practical form for 
English readers the results of the investigations which have 
been carried on for many years with such success among Ger- 
man scholars. Dublin has of late sent us a contribution to the 
same subject in the Ist volume of Mr Ferrar’s Comparative 
Grammar; but, previously to this, we had no books in English 
which professed to give a systematic view of etymology ex- 
cepting the translation of Bopp, and Dr Donaldson’s Cratylus 
and Varronianus. Whatever may have been the merit of 
these books, they were not very attractive to readers, owing to 
their awkward arrangement and the want of good indices and 
tables of contents, and they are also now to some extent anti- 
quated. With regard to Dr Donaldson in particular, though 
we should be loth to treat the dead lion as he has been treated 
by a writer in the Academy for Dee. 15, 1870, who speaks of his 
theories as being “as obsolete as those of judicial astrology,” 
yet we entirely agree with Mr Peile, that “the mixture of the 
proven and not-proven, makes his works unfit for students of 
Comparative Philology’.” 
Mr Peile’s book has no doubt been in part called out by the 
introduction into the examination for the Classjcal Tripos of a 
paper in general philology, the nature of which is determined 


1 It is to be regretted that in ano- 
ther passage (p. 40) we find even Mr 
Peile making use of the depreciatory 
phrase, ‘Dr Donaldson is enabled to 
see, &0.” If odium philologicum has 
too often characterized the behaviour 


of scholars towards their living con- . 


temporaries, surely none are more 
bound to show courtesy and respect to 
the memory of those who have done 
good work in their day and are no 
longer able to defend themselves a- 
gainst attack or misrepresentation. 


sell 
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by the list of books (including the names of Curtius and Corssen) 
which are recommended to students. His aim he describes as 
being “to give nothing but what is certain: anything further 
would be out of place in a handbook for beginners, which is all 
that these lectures profess themselves to be.” 

It is as a handbook for beginners then that I propose to 
examine this book, to see how far it is adapted for a student of 
ordinary intelligence who comes to it with no other preparation 
than his Greek and Latin Grammar. As my remarks will not 
be always favorable to it from this point of view, I wish to pre- 
face them by saying that the book, particularly the latter portion 
of it, is full of valuable information for more advanced students; 
and that, as far as I am able to judge, the incidental discussions 
of unsettled questions are always fair and sensible, even where 
they are not conclusive. Many of the criticisms which. I have 
to make are equally applicable to Prof. Max Miiller and other 
philologers ; and it is for this reason, no less than for the in- 
trinsic interest and importance of Mr Peile’s own work, that I 
have thought it worth while to examine it at some length. 

Before entering into details it may be well for me to state 
briefly my own idea of the manner in which this subject should 
have been treated in a book intended for beginners. Mr Peile 
himself speaks of it as “a doubtful question how far the study 
will be beneficial to all minds ;” and I think it is plain that 
whatever the advantage of it, there will be some counterbalanc- 
ing loss in the case of those students whose time was already 
well employed. Probably there will be fewer ‘double men, 
and those who read classics only will have to cut short the time 
given to Homer and Plato and Tacitus, perhaps to Shakespeare 
and Goethe, in order to get up their Comparative Philology. 
Many will no doubt find the change very irksome; and for 
their sakes I think it would have been desirable to connect as 
much as possible the new branch of study with the old, and to 
-point out this connexion from the first. With this view I 
think it would have been well to introduce the subject with 
illustrations of the four ways in which Comparative Philology 
aids the knowledge of what we loosely call classics, (1) by sup- 
plying a sound basis for the history and derivation of words, 
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(2) by explaining the various inflexions, particularly those of 
different dialects, (3) by showing the historical relations of Greek 
and Latin to each other and to the Teutonic languages, (4) by 
contributing to our knowledge of the prehistoric condition of 
the two races. Supposing the interest of the student to have 
been aroused by an introduction of the kind I have described, 
the next thing, it appears to me, should have been to give a 
slight sketch of the evidence on which the general science rests, 
and then to state exactly what definitions and axioms are as- 
sumed in the exposition which follows. Unfortunately Mr Peile 
has chosen to confine himself to the department of ‘phonetic 
change,’ and has thus been able only to treat. incidentally of 
inflexions. This limitation of subject has, I think, given an air 
of exaggeration and one-sidedness to a good deal which he has 
written. Even within the sphere of phonetics his book would 
have been more practically useful, if it had contained a larger 
list of ascertained derivations, and if all of these had appeared 
in the index. Again there seems to me a certain want of clear- 
ness in the general arrangement: many technical terms receive 
no explanation ; others are repeatedly used before receiving an 
explanation: principles are assumed not only without proof, but 
even without statement, until the reader who takes his first 
ideas on the subject out of the book itself is utterly bewildered, 

I am not here giving my imagination of what might be 
the case, but my observation of what actually was the case 
with a pupil of my own whom I had recommended to read 
the book. Thus he was particularly puzzled by the employ- 
ment of various metaphorical terms, such as hard, light, soft, 
strong, heavy, weak in reference to sound, when there had 
been no previous classification or arrangement of sounds, stat- 
ing which should be considered to possess any of these quali- 
ties, and no definition of the meaning of the terms themselves, 
What added to his embarrassment was to find these distinc- 
tions insisted upon as the very key to the science of philology. 
“Our one sure guide,” it is said in p. 8, “in etymology is 
never to derive a harder from an easier sound,” and so in 
the conclusion of the book it is stated “my main object has 
been to point out the common reason of all these changes of 


a 
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language; to convince you that they all sprang from the same 

desire for ease of articulation :” and, from beginning to end, 

_ the one chief source of phonetic change is asserted to be the 

laziness which prefers weak, light, soft sounds to the strong, 
heavy, and hard. 

I do not of course mean to throw upon Mr Peile the re- 
sponsibility of this theory, but I think he has given greater 
prominence to it than any one else. I do not know of any other 
writer who has described it as his main object to show that 
all phonetic change is the substitution of an easier for a harder 
sound, and that the cause of such change is the natural laziness 
of man. I confess that to me, whether this theory be true 
or false, it seems to be a very unimportant appendage to the 
science of language. For instance, I deny both parts of it: I 
do not think that the various laws of phonetic change can all be 
reduced to the one law that an easier sound is substituted for 
the more difficult; nor, if it were so, should I at all the more be 
disposed to grant that the sole psychological cause for this was 
laziness. Supposing my view to be wrong, if the theory is as 
important as Mr Peile would make it, my mistake here ought to 
vitiate all my conclusions as to particular etymologies. But 
the fact is that belief in the particular etymologies is in no 
degree dependent upon these hypotheses, which are presumed 
to account for them, but upon a vast mass of generalized obser- 
vations, which are absolutely certain whether we can account 
for them or not. No doubt the aim of science and the tendency 
of the human mind is always to reduce plurality to unity, to 
substitute more general for less general laws: and if we can 
be sure that our highest generalization is capable of being uni- 
versally applied, it of course furnishes a vantage-ground from 
which to carry on further investigations in fields as yet un- 
explored. But in order that it may do this, we must be sure of 
the universality of our principle: otherwise we fall into the 
error of over-simplification, which has so often proved a pitfall 
in the path of science. 

It seems to me that if philologers, instead of imagining how 
phonetic changes might be produced, had noticed how they 
were being produced all around them, they could hardly have 
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persuaded themselves into the belief that “man as a speaking 
animal is actuated only by laziness;” a belief which I venture 
to call even more libellous than that which some would attri- 
bute to the Political Economists, that “man as a social animal 
is actuated only by self-interest.” If we ask ourselves what 
are the causes of the differences in articulation which we hear 
around us, we shall find that they may be roughly classified as 
mental, physical and circumstantial. Under the first head 
would come excitability, vehemence, nervousness, preciseness, 
artistic sensibility, the analogical disposition always seeking 
after resemblances, and its opposite, which we may call the 
analytical disposition, always seeking after differences; under 
the second, dullness of hearing, defectiveness in the organs of 
speech; under the third, external influences so far as they act 
upon the other two. Thus cold diminishes our power over the 
organs of speech, and makes sound less distinct; one who lives 
much in the open air, as a country labourer, a hunter, a sailor, 
who has to speak loud to make himself heard, will lose the 
finer shades of tone which will be retained by those who live an 
indoor life. Again, the art of writing and the existence of a 
priestly caste are strongly conservative influences. Not to dwell 
on this, let us consider what would be the effect of natural dis- 
position on the manner of speech. I think it will be seen that 
many changes which Prof. Max Miiller and Mr Peile would ex- 
plain from laziness are really due to an entirely opposite cause. 
If we compare, for instance, a vehement excitable child with one 
who is rather slow and precise, we shall find the one in his 
burst of eager volubility omitting half the unaccented vowels 
or syllables which drop languidly from the lips of the other, 
So a brisk man of business clips his words both in writing and 
speaking, not in the least from laziness, but to saye time and 
spare his muscular energy, if he does spare it, for something 
more important. If it is from laziness that we have shortened 
senior to sir in speaking, it must be from laziness also that we 
shorten Mister to Mr in writing, and an Oriental scribe might 
trace the same degeneracy in our disgracefully easy characters, 
and in the art of printing altogether. It is not really energy 
of character which preserves the primitive or traditional sound, 
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“but partly the preciseness which catching a sound distinctly 
always seeks to preserve it distinct’, partly what might be 
called sluggishness of mind hating change, partly the artistic 
temperament in the poet or declaimer who lingers with delight 
on all the more musical and expressive sounds, but is equally 
likely to get rid of harsh and unmelodious consonants. So far 
as laziness has any effect, its tendency is to produce a drawling 
pronunciation, giving more importance to the vowels than to 
the consonants and changing the finer vowels into an indistinct 
@ sound. 

Perhaps it will be said that, granting that the word laziness 
was ill chosen, still all the observed phonetic changes may be 
explained on the principle of substituting an easier for a more 
difficult sound; and that in fact economy is admitted as an 
alternative principle both by Mr Peile and Prof. Max Miiller. 
My answer is that the second principle is hardly noticed by either, 
and that laziness is no mere phrase, but has its strict moral 
signification, as is shown by many passages in Mr Peile’s book. 
I will only quote one which seems to me, I confess, to be the 
reductio ad absurdum of the whole theory, when we remember 
that. of all languages the Old Indian has preserved the vowels 
most faithfully, “The most striking characteristic of the 
Latin language is the exceeding weakness of its vowel system... 
The original vowel—the simple sound a—passed down every 
possible step of degradation: and this degradation has been 
not too fancifully connected with the gradual weakening of the 
Roman character. The spirit of the Romans grew weak as the 
breath upon their lips,” p. 162. And this is said of the most 
iron-willed people that ever breathed, while “Graculi” and In- 
-dians are supposed to show their strength by the conservatism 
of their vowel system! I hold, on the contrary, that this con- 
tempt for vowel sounds is only one mark of the vigour and 
energy, and at the same time of the inartistic nature, of the 


2 One is almost ashamed to offer each separate letter was no more a 
“proofs of what must be plain to any sign of energy of character among tho 
‘man’s common sense, but I may be Romans than among ourselyes. See 
allowed to remind the reader that ‘a  Donaldson’s Varron. 433, &. 
refined and mincing pronunciation” of 
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nation destined regere imperio populos, and to leave the arts of 
peace to others; just as I hold the elaborate vowel system of 
the Indians to be a mark of the indolent unpractical life of 
the dreamy Oriental. ae 
Still, is it not true that all known phonetic changes maj 
be described as substitution of an easier for a harder sound? 
I must own I should be surprised if it were true, assuming that 
the causes of change were as various as I have endeavoured to 
show; and in fact, what with sporadic change, exceptional cases, 
and Prof. Max Miiller’s elastic admission, that “lazy people 
take the most pains,” the operation of the law is so curtailed 
even by its advocates, that its nominal admission becomes of 
very little importance. But to one who accepts it blindly 
it may be the cause of endless confusion. How are you to 
know what is a harder or easier sound? In one page we find 
it left to each man to decide from his own experience: p. 2, 
“Tt is clear to any one who attempts the sounds, that a is a 
fuller and stronger sound than 7,” and therefore has a ten- 
dency to pass into it. As to this I will venture to say there is 
not one man in twenty whose consciousness will agree with the 
scale of difficulty which is laid down by the philologers. To 
take the letter @ (by the way it ought to have been stated, 
to begin with, how the letters should be pronounced), the be- 
ginner wishing to test its strength from his own experience 
will perhaps call to mind such words as art, tt, machine, 
He quite agrees as to the @ of art being fuller and stronger 
than the ¢ of it; but what of the word machine? Is the ur- 
vocal a to be considered stronger than the i? Or his memary 
may recall the sounds “ Unaty in Trinaty,” inflicted upon him 
by some illiterate (or lazy?) reader of the Athanasian Creed. 
Is he still to hold that the a is stronger than the ¢ which it has 
displaced? But then what becomes of the principle that all 
phonetic change is from stronger to weaker’? Compare also 
1 Tt is really marvellous that one Ferrar puts it on the right ground 
who has ever thought of the subject when he says that “all unaccented 
should be so run away with by a theory vowels in our European languages have 
as to speak of this a in the slang pro- a tendency to return to this sound.” 
nuneiation, fellah for fellow, as stronger Comp. Gr. p. 6. 
than tho original ow (seo p. 282). Mr 
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the common change from the Latin ¢ to the French @ in 
such words as langue, balance, sanglot. The fact is that the 
scale of difficulty differs for each man, and for each nation, 
One cannot pronounce r, another cannot pronounce J; most 
-of us have agreed to turn sayeth into says, but here and 
there we meet a lisping theth; an Englishman is as much 
exercised over the German ch as a German over the English th. 
Some children find %, some f a great difficulty; an Irishman 
throws a superfluous breathing into every thing; a Welshman, 
according to Shakespeare, turns every media into the corre- 
sponding tenuis. Nor does Mr Peile at all disguise this, He 
points out that the aspirates which were easy to the Greeks 
‘were impossible to the Romans, that “though A is an older and 
stronger vowel than OQ, yet in Greek 0, in consequence perhaps 
of its broader sound, is constantly used as a stronger modification 
ofa.” But then if this is granted what meaning remains for 
the words stronger and weaker? Do we not fall into a circular 
argument when we say “this change took place because 0 
is stronger than a,” and again, “we know that 0 is stronger than 
a because this change took place?” 

We do find, however, an attempt to base these distinctions 
of letters upon a more secure foundation than subjective feeling. 
In p. 8 reference is made to physiological considerations, and 
we are told that “% requires more effort to pronounce than p, 
because the check is applied to the current of air at an earlier 
point in its course.” Again, p. 10, “the check is more com- 
plete in pronouncing 7 than in pronouncing @, where the h is 
due to a portion of the breath being allowed to escape before 
the ¢ is fully sounded.” (We may observe that this is not 
quite consistent with p. 55, where we read that “the aspirates 
are more difficult to pronounce than the momentary checks; 
they are compound, consisting of the unassisted sound followed 
by a breath.”) So in p. 81, R is declared to be stronger than 
L, because it demands a more constrained position of the vocal 
mechanism, being pronounced further back in the mouth, from 
which we must infer that L is the younger sound. P. 179, “It 
is surely not difficult to see that the constrained position of the 
lips in sounding 0 demands more effort than the slight curva- 
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It et Verte Wot geomet & reguired for sounding e or i. 
THe BETIS 2. mr = =ccm 6 3s naturally a stronger 
SICUL Tub zie | OP. 1ST. ~ Coen cmeludes that 4, thin 


TULL G te THe die Ts yrie-cumation a considerable ten- 
fia if et er of meeet coeur herem frome. This seems 
FeeT Chasis. i: is itis aan required in pronunciation 
Boul Winer ase Wii 3s i mark cf a strong vowel, and yet 
uctise ‘an te yiaizex tian the fact that ¢ is weaker than 
Rien. 
S: tar we “aT <c“r <ciental hints as to the meaning 
cf ie warms srcmey acd we1k: 1 3 not until the 217th page 
ties wher are <2 expiacuedl There it is said that “though 
eTst larscakce tas its own scale of strength, which is dis- 
e@.verar< ics bv investigating the facts of the particular lan- 
guacs. S2_ we ean lay dswn a few broad rules which seem to 
be comms t> 20 lasquages, as they depend on physiological 
facts. We mecy casert with conndence that a momentary sound 
is stronger than a protracted one. It is, J think, quite clear 
thar the oompiete check given for a moment to the breath 
must require a stronger effort on the part of the organs of 
speech than is needed when there is no perfect stoppage.” 
Hard sounds are stronger than soft. The rationale of this 
“cannot be shown without entering more into physiological 
questions than I propose to do.” “ The aspirate is weaker than 
the corresponding unaspirated letters...because the breath 
heard follows a less permanent contact.” Hard letters differ 
in strength according to the length of the air-tube. In the 
case of vowels it is the whole exertion of both expelling and 
partially checking the breath which measures the strength. 
“We have thus got a tolerably definite idea of the changes we 
may expect to find among momentary sounds. For protracted 
sounds it is less easy to lay down rules. Curtius thinks that m 
is stronger than n,” &c. As the aspirate has been so variously 
spoken of, we will quote one more passage, p. 299, explaining 
how unaspirated letters became aspirated in Greek: “The 4 1 
produced by letting, as it were, a sigh of relief escape after the 
pronunciation of a difficult sound.” 

Here then we have at last a real definition of the terms 
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strength and weakness. Yet I think the general tone of it, and 
especially the words I have italicized, show that Mr Peile is not 
altogether satisfied with it. It will be noticed also that there. 
does not seem to be entire agreement even as to the physio- 
logical basis of the distinction. Corssen’s view as to 7 is ob- 
jected to. In general, I think that the more cautious philolo- 
gers have had recourse to physiology mainly to explain the 
process of assimilation, and that they have left the difference of 
vowels in point of weight to be determined empirically from the 
practice of each language. 

| But passing this by, we will examine the definition on its 
own merits. Putting it in the most general form it comes to 
this, that a sound is strong according to the degree of muscular 
exertion which is required to produce it. This is not I think 
our general idea of strength. Usually we measure strength by 
its results, The strongest man is not he who strains his mus- 
cles most, but he who with least strain moves the greatest 
weight. The strongest stroke is not that which costs most 
effort to the rower, but that which carries the boat farthest 
through the water. I think therefore that the term is ill- 

* chosen and likely to cause confusion’, When the conscious- 
ness of the beginner is appealed to as to whether he finds 
a certain sound strong or weak, he naturally thinks, not of 
his own effort, but of the volume of sound resulting. And 
these are not by any means identical; the one is sometimes 
antagonistic to the other, as-may be seen in the case of the 
vowels. A, which is the sound of most volume, and in that 
sense strongest, is the one which requires least care in pro- 
nunciation and therefore, I should say, least muscular effort, 
nothing-beyond the opening of the mouth and expulsion of air 


2? To show how little this technical 
distinction agrees with our natural feel- 
ing of the strength of words, I will 
take any combination of the “strongest” 
letters,-such as the “hard” gutturals 
and dentals, and compare them with 
similar combinations in which the cor- 
responding “soft” letters appear, e.g. 
‘part, bard; cart, guard; or the Ger- 

Journal. of Philology. vou. 1. 


man tod and English death which Hare 
was fond of contrasting. In this last 
case we havea technically weaker vowel 
added to the consonantal weakness, and 
yet who would doubt that here, as in 
the other cases, the superiority in 
strength and fulness of sound lay with 
the word in which the soft consonant 
was predominant? 
2 
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from the lungs. On the other hand, if I may judge from my 
own consciousness, I should say that among English vowels, J, 
which is the sound of least volume, and in that sense weakest, 
is the one which requires most care and effort. The tongue 
is raised so as to oppose a half check and shorten the air-tube 
and the lips are narrowed (see Max Miiller, Lect. 2, p. 121). 
Mr Peile seems to be aware that his definition will scarcely suit 
his own scale of vowel strength, so he adds to the muscular 
exertion of the check the initial exertion of expelling the 
breath. But is there really any ground for supposing that 
this differs in the case of the different vowels? A strong cur- 
rent of air may be thrown into an J just as much as into an A, 
as may be easily seen if after holding the breath for some time 
we allow it to escape in either form. It might even be main- 
tained that as the passage is narrower in the case of J the rush 
of imprisoned air must be greater. However, we will not con- 
tend any longer about the propriety of the term strength, but 
accept thankfully the definition now that we have got it; the 
strength of a sound varies according to the degree of muscular 
effort required to pronounce it. 

To make this definition of use we must have a scale of 
muscular exertion, and this is supplied by the doctrine that 
a complete check requires more effort than a partial check, 
and that the exertion is greater, the sooner the check is ap- 
plied, in other words the shorter the air-tube. This sounds 
reasonable enough, but it is of less use in practice than might 
have been supposed, from the uncertainty as to the exact point 
at which the check is applied in pronouncing each letter, and 
also from the fact that the same letter is pronounced with dif- 
ferent degrees of force in different languages or under different 
circumstances. Thus we read, p. 180, “1? was a strong sound in 
Latin,” “especially powerful when followed by another conson- 
ant; p. 237, “s was sounded strongly when initial, weakly 
between two vowels.” Again, p. 226, “perhaps the Latin d 
was not a true dental, the tongue may only have been press- 
ed against the upper part of the mouth ;” and shortly after- 
wards, “if r were sounded at the natural place, the top of the 
palate, it would be less likely than J to be confused with a 
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dental...but the Italians appear to have had one r-sound, 
which was sounded close behind the upper teeth and so was 
almost a dental.” In other respects also it seems to me that 
this rule is liable to great exceptions and can only be accept- 
ed with a ceteris paribus clause. The effort of trilling the r or 
1 seems to me, consulting my own consciousness, to be much 
greater than that required for the complete check p, which, 
as Mr Peile allows in p. 220, follows almost involuntarily from 
the opening or closing of the lips, yet r and J are among those 
protracted sounds of which “we may pronounce with confidence, 
that they are weaker than the momentary,” and indeed they 
are specially mentioned (p. 72) as the easiest of all sounds to 
pronounce clearly’, If further proof is wanted of the compara- 
tive difficulty of p and r, one may be found in the fact that 
while p is nearly the earliest of infantine sounds, Prof. Max 
Miiller himself may be quoted as an instance of a not uncom- 
mon ineapacity for pronouncing r (Lect. 2, p. 137). There is 
one more objection which must surely strike any ordinary 
person who reads this explanation of the reason of phonetic 
changes. He is able to recognize some of these varying shades 
of difficulty and to conceive of others as possibly existing for 
other people, but can it really have been the case that any 
half-barbarous primeval race was gifted with such fastidious 
delicacy of laziness as to appreciate all this infinitesimal gain 
and loss, and alter their words accordingly? This is the point 
we have now to consider. Is the theory supported by facts? 
Can it be shown @ posteriori that sounds were changed in ac- 
cordance with the law we have been discussing? 

T have not space here to go through the book and point out 
how much of it is occupied with attempts to show that the law, 
though apparently broken, is really as good as observed. To 
one who disbelieves in the law, this special pleading is a constant 
irritation, a provoking waste of time and ingenuity. Why not 
be satisfied with prefixing to the discussion of each language 
a list of the sounds which are historically found to be inter- 
changeable, distinguishing them by some name, such as original 

1 If this were so, how did “scenery truly rural” gain its reputation as a test 
of clear articulation ? A 
22—2 
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and substituted, older and younger, whatever it might be, which 
involves no hypothesis as to difficulty of pronunciation? It may 
be well here to notice some of the exceptional cases alluded to. 
Their importance may be estimated from the fact that, as 
Mr Peile tells us in p. 11, Prof. Max Miller proposes to account 
for them by an entirely distinct principle, which he calls Dia- 
lectic Growth. Though Mr Peile refuses to admit this, yet he 
gives a lecture at the end of his book on Indistinct Articulation 
of which he says, that “it is possible to alter a language in 
another way than by merely substituting an easier for a more 
difficult sound. It is possible to pronounce a word without 
sufficient sharpness to give each letter its full and proper 
sound.” From this indefinite sound a new sound may arise, 
“and it is not at all necessary that the new form should be 
really easier to pronounce than the old one.” This is very 
well, but it is spoilt to my mind by the sentence which follows: 
“the old saying is here justified that lazy people give them- 
selves most trouble.” If laziness acts so blindly as to prefix, 
and insert, the ‘auxiliary’ vowels in Greek, and change ya into 
57 and yug into fuvyor (Peile, p. 294 seg.); and if, after doing 
its worst for thousands of years, it leaves a language with such 
forms as y@ev in Greek and ‘twelfth’ in English, how can we 
possibly draw any conclusions as to its action? But what a 
singular view is given of the history of the world, by this 
supposition of a continuous change for the worse, each nation 
in its turn lazily dropping the strong sounds of the vigorous 
primeval race, the less effeminate only proving their superior- 
ity by retarding the rate of phonetic corruption for a while, 
but all alike withheld apparently by some law of destiny from 
retracing their course ; vestigia nulla retrorsum/ One is curi- 
ous to know how it was that our forefathers “with no more 
flexible muscles than ours” (Peile, p. 13), should have selected 
sounds which have proved such stones of stumbling to their 
descendants. With regard however to Indistinct Articulation, 
I venture to assert that it need have no more to do with lazi- 
ness than the indistinct pronunciation of a nasal by one who 
has a cold in the head, or the incapacity to perceive a discord 
on the part of one who has no ear. 
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Another class of apparent exceptions to the law of degener- 
acy (whether to that of laziness I cannot say) is found in the 
‘dynamic intensification’ of vowels, of which Mr Peile says 
“the weakening of original a into a, e,0 by the Greeks was 
turned by them into clear gain,” p. 6. Another famous example 
is Grimm’s law, of which Grimm himself held that “it showed 
a certain amount of pride and pluck on the part of the Teutonic 
nations to have raised the soft to a hard, and the hard to an 
aspirated letter.” Mr Peile, following Prof. Max Miiller, en- 
deavours, not very successfully, I think, to reduce it to a 
case of laziness (p. 218). I need not however seek for further 
instances. One sentence of Mr Peile’s allows all that I am 
here arguing for; “in every speech amidst the greatest amount 
of corruption, new forms are still constantly produced by the 
inexhaustible vital force of language, nay often with vigour pro- 
portioned to the amount of loss to be supplied,” p. 92. Only I 
would beg that this principle may be remembered not merely 
in dealing with the pigeon-hole ticketed dynamic change, but 
also with that ticketed phonetic change. As long as a language 
consists only of monosyllabic roots each syllable may have the 
same stress laid on it: when the unifying process begins, and 
the monosyllables crystallize round an accent, what one vowel 
gains in emphasis another must lose, and the same rule holds 
in later changes. It is the same human being, acting at the 
same time, with the same object, whose actions we treat of 
under these two heads, If we are to credit him with ‘inex- 
haustible vital force’ in the one case, we must cease to describe 
him as all ‘laziness’ in the other. 

It is time now to return to our student whose puzzle as to 
the use of the terms ‘strong’ and ‘weak’ caused all this long 
digression. In p. 4 he reads that the Greeks changed the final 
m into n because they found it an easier sound: immediately 
after it is called lighter; in p. 221 Mr Peile says that Curtius 
holds it to be weaker, but he regards it himself to be merely 
inconvenient at the end of a word. Would it not have been 
better not to bring in the words weaker and easier at all, but 
simply to say that'‘m takes more time than n to pronounce and 
would delay the voice on an unimportant syllable? 


rr 
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and soft with low-voiced, so that the latter would really suit the 
whispered, better than the vorced letter. 

P.12. I think the experience of most people would go 
with Prof. Max Miiller in denying that ‘glory’ and ‘cloth’ are 
often pronounced ‘dlory’ and ‘tloth.’ No doubt a careless 
hearer may easily mistake one sound for the other, but they 
are perfectly distinct to the speaker; and since dl and #/ are so 
far from being natural English sounds, that we have no words 
beginning with either, while g/ and cl are among our common- 
est combinations, I see no reason why any one should prefer the 
false pronunciation, and certainly I am not aware that I have 
ever heard it, Though I cannot agree with Mr Craik in de- 
riving ‘clever’ from ‘deliver, yet the change from dl to cl is more 
intelligible than the converse. The feeling of the Latin lan- 
guage seems to have been the same as our own in this respect: 
gl and cl are of frequent occurrence, while di and #l are un- 
known or extremely rare; in fact the forms latus and lis show 
how intolerable the sound #1 was felt to be. One more proof 
which may be alleged in favour of gl is that it is a sound, as 
I am informed by experienced persons, greatly affected by 
infants even before they arrive at distinct articulation of single 
consonants. 2 

P.19. What ground is there for the statement that Latin 
is more like Keltic than like Greek ? 

P. 23. Is the principle of ewphony, which is mentioned here 
and in several other passages, to be considered distinct from 
the principle of laziness ? 

P. 25. Is not the ‘rigorous observance of phonetic laws’ 
carried too far in the severance of @eds from Deus? These laws 
seem to me to be merely the statement of a general tendency re- 
sulting from many different causes, which, being to some extent 
under the control of man’s free will, need not necessarily act with 
the regularity of purely physical causes. Every language has its 
anomalies, and with regard to the particular case of d= @, the 
difficulty seems a little exaggerated, as we regularly find this 
correspondence in the middle of a word. Curtius gives ai#o 
aedes, dvOos, adoreus, &e. ‘Nay, even Mr Peile, though here he 
denies the possibility of an initial d in Latin corresponding to 
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tions would have been of great service to students. Why is 
q omitted. among the Latin equivalents of K? What is meant 
by calling KI the antithet of AK? It should mean bluntness 
in that case, not quietness. And would it not have been worth 
while to compare the root of xivéw? 

P. 38. ‘Keijac not a perfect, in form, any more than in 
sense.’ Rather say ‘in form analogous to dpefas, in sense the 
perfect of 7/@nuu, even though xoirn should induce us to agree 
in calling it a Present. 

P. 40. Why is not Latin tono given under root TA? 

P.44, Should not b be given as a Latin equivalent to 7, 
as we have ab, ob, sub’, bibo, &c.? 

“The root ILA, to protect, gave the Europeans the word 
patar, a father.” 

The converse is much more probable: nature’s word for 
father suggested the more general word for protection, and such 
seem to be Mr Peile’s second thoughts. See p. 66, 96. 

P. 45, It would have been more convenient to have separ- 
ated general discussions, such as this on the theory of secondary 
roots, from the account of particular words. Is it worth while 
recording Pott’s wonderful derivation for 7i@os? 

P. 63. What does Mr Peile mean by speaking of the use 
of gr in the general sense of “go” as peculiar to the 
Dorians 4 

P. 65, The remarks made upon the diversity of names for 
the sun &c, among the early races, are hardly such as we should 
expect from a believer in’ Comparative Mythology (p. 51). If 
the whole mythology of the Aryan races may be traced back to 
mistaken meteorological metaphors, there surely must have 
been an original community of names, as well as a pitiable, in 
fact a (to me) incredible, “dependence on atmospheric con- 
ditions.” 

P. 67. It is odd that nasals should have been unable to 
stand alone in the original language, as the nasal ma comes so 
naturally to infants now. 


11 am not sure whether Mr Peile it as an example of incorrect aspira- 
would connect this with Jé,as.on two tion. He should at any rate have nc- 
occasions (pp. 231, 302) he mentions counted for the « in sub and super. 
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P. 71. The reign of fancy has certainly not yet come to an 
end in etymology, if we are to accept the statement that maneo 
is derived from a root meaning thought, because a man may be 
“so filled with thought that he stands stock-still.” 

P. 75. Mr Peile seems greatly to admire Corssen’s account 
of exta and jueta, as he repeats it again in p. 197. Without 
further explanation it will be utterly unintelligible to the be- 
ginner. He may possibly guess that the ingenious ec-ista 
means ‘most outwards,’ but what has that to do with the only 
exta of which he has ever heard, the dictionary meaning of 
which is ‘the inward parts?’ What is meant by denominative 
in the same page? The only explanation yet given is in p. 41, 
which will not apply either here or in p. 114 

P. 82. Ido not understand the reason given for transposi- 
tion of a vowel with r. It seems to me that if in a word 
like @dpoos the r is rolled, the preceding vowel is necessarily 
slurred and a faint vowel sound audible after the r. 

P. 180. Speaking of vowel change produced by assimila- 

tion from neighbouring consonants, it is said that 0 is changed 
into win the word bubus through the influence of the following 
6. Is it not rather the vocalizing of v, bovibus passing into 
bubus like denovo into denuo? I hardly understand how it can 
be said that “there is a great gulf fixed between these vowels” 
(p. 177), when, from the time of the Scipios to that of Quin- 
tilian, there seem to have been many words which might be 
spelt with o or w indifferently (p. 165), and when in fact we 
often find an archaic v changed into o in the Augustan spelling 
(p. 182). 

P.165. I am a little suspicious of Latin orthography in- 
truding itself into English, and regret to see the form genetive 
admitted in the later pages of the book. Surely genitive has 
been naturalized long enough to be independent of whatever 
spelling criticism may assign to genetivus, 

P. 135. Is it necessary to suppose that the -es of cadés is 
weakened from -os? Why may it not have come directly from 
as; as we read, p. 131, that the change from a to e was prior in 
time, and spread more widely than that from a to 0? The 
nominative of the neuter substantive (yévos) appears exceptional, 
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not only when we compare it with its cognate adjective but 
even with its own inflexions, 

P. 202. ‘Agnitus’ is quoted as an example of the power of 
accent to shorten a long unaccented syllable; but if the original 
form were ‘agndtus,’ as implied, then by the ordinary law of 
accentuation the accent must have been on the penultimate 
and preserved it from being shortened. Indeed ‘cognitus’ is 
mentioned in the next page as a proof of Corssen’s law, con- 
travening the old law. 

P.104, The term continuous is surely more appropriate 
for “I am doing” than either protracted or permanent. 

The discussion which follows is not by any means clear; but 
it would take too much time to unravel it, and I have perhaps 
given sufficient specimens of the kind of difficulties which are to 
be met with in the book, and which are, I think, likely to inter- 
fere with its usefulness as a handbook. Perhaps it would have 
been better if the lecture-form had been given up. A lecturer 
is apt to be loose and unsystematic, to run into digressions, 
and to have recourse sometimes to devices for keeping alive the 
attention of the class, which are hardly deserving of being im- 
mortalized in print. For all these reasons I should hope that 
in a new edition the volume may be recast, and appear in a 
simpler and at the same time a more scientific form. 

I may add that I have noticed the following misprints: 
xix. 1. 8, for Latin read Later; 1.5 from bottom, for number 
read member; p. 2, accents omitted; 52, marg. for specialization 
read generalization; 81, 1.1, for s read v; 109, for strengthenod 
read strengthened ; 131, 1. 4 from bottom, for are read is; 148, 
1. 5 from bottom, for ¢acé read daiot; 304, 1. 14, for when read 
what. 

J. B. MAYOR. 


‘DECADENCE,’ 
I Aw afraid it is no longer possible to extinguish this barbar+ 


ous Gallicism which has been accepted now by so many of 
our best writers; still I think it would not be unfitting that 
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Cambridge, which raised its protest against ‘telegram, should 
at any rate express its disapproval of the far less excusable 
‘decadence. ‘Telegram’ could plead in its favour the un- 
doubted need for a new word, and its own superiority in point 
of simplicity and convenience over any of its rivals, as well as 
the fact that it seemed to be supported by English analogy, 
and could only be proved incorrect by a reference to the laws 
of Greek composition. ‘Decadence, on the contrary, obtrudes 
itself into ground already occupied by ‘decay,’ ‘decline’ and 
other words; it 1s entirely opposed to analogy, no less in Eng- 
lish than in the original Latin—compare such forms as ‘ accid- 
ence, ‘incidence, ‘coincidence, ‘occident, ‘deciduous’—and, 
to heighten its barbarity, it makes its entrée into English with 
an accented penultimate, that is, if we may assume that Drum- 
mond’s line quoted in Latham’s Johnson, 


‘doth in decédence fall and slack remain,’ 


is the first example of its use. Dr Latham supposes it to be an 
original English compound, but I think there can be little 
doubt that it was borrowed from the French, which was itself 
derived from the Low Latin ‘decadentia’ like ‘decadivus.’ 
The earliest examples of its use given in Littré are from 
Calvin and Montaigne; but the title of Montesquieu’s famous 
work was probably the means of making it generally known. 
Thus we find Goldsmith recurring to ‘decadence, though Sir 
Thomas Browne in the previous century had made use of the 
correctly formed ‘decidence.’ Gibbon, notwithstanding his 
French tastes, sticks to the English word ‘decline;’ and ‘ decad- 
ence’ seems to have made little way in England until the last 
quarter of a century, when, possibly owing to the influence of 
Comte, it came into fashion, apparently to denote decline, and 
connote a scientific and enlightened view of that decline on the 
part of the user. One cannot ask enlightenment to forget 
itself; but might it not learn to etymologize correctly, and, 
retaining the same connotation, to use the form decidence in- 
stead of decadence ? 


J. B. MAYOR, 


HORATIANA. 


HORACE, CARM. I 20. 


Vile potabis modicis Sabinum 
cantharis, Graeca quod ego ipse testa 
conditum levi, datus in theatro 
cum tibi plausus, 

care Maecenas eques, ut paterni 
fluminis ripae simul et iocosa 
redderet laudes tibi Vaticani 
montis imago. 

Caecubum et prelo domitam Caleno 
tu bibes uvam; mea nec Falernae 
temperant vites neque Formiani 
pocula colles. 


Horace invites Maecenas to come and see him: ‘you shall 
drink’ he tells him ‘cheap Sabine wine, bottled by me when 
you received in the theatre such tumultuous applause’. Then 
without the least connecting link he goes on to say: ‘Caecuban 
and Calenian you shall drink; I possess neither Falernian nor 
Formian’. 

What is the meaning and connexion here? you shall drink 
cheap Sabine: you shall quaff the most costly Latin and Cam- 
panian wines; such wines do not fill my cups. Bibes must be 
synonymous with potabis, as the words themselves declare, as 
well as the ‘Vina bibes interum Tauro diffusa cet.’ of epist. 1, 
7, 5, the invitation to Torquatus in that epistle resembling 
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in many points that given in our ode. And what force is 
there in the evidently designed antithesis of tw and mea? 

The older editors, even Lambinus and Bentley, did not 
feel, at all events they take no notice of the difficulty.. Not 
so recent editors. Peerlkamp in his usual fashion pronounces 
the ode spurious, In the Rhenish Museum for 1837, p. 598, 
Lud. Doederlein perceives the absurdity of Tu bibes, and pro- 
poses Tum bibes, This has been adopted by those editors who 
are most distinguished for their accurate knowledge of the 
language and will not tolerate any solecism of expression, by 
Meineke, Haupt, Luc, Mueller among others; even by Keller 
in his elaborate critical edition. But if this change sets right 
the expression, it appears to me I confess to sacrifice the 
thought and poetical truth, If the words have now any force, 
they must imply that Horace will next give him a better wine 
than Sabine, but has not the best of all in his cellar. Yet 
surely no one who knows Horace will assert that the poet 
held any wines to be more costly than Calenian and Caecuban: 
‘Premant Calena falce quibus dedit Fortuna vitem’: ‘Absumet 
heres Caecuba dignior Servata centum clavibus, et mero Tinguet 
pavimentum superbo Pontificum potiore cenis’, Caecuban in 
fact, from its excellence and the smallness of the space on 
which it was grown, was the most expensive of Italian wines: 
Pliny (xiv § 61) tells us that in his time it had been destroyed 
‘incuria coloni locique angustia’, but chiefly by Nero’s canal 
from Ostia to Baiae ; that however ‘antea Caecubo erat gene- 
rositas celeberrima’, while ‘ secunda nobilitas Falerno agro erat’, 

It seems to me clear that Horace, wishing to say Maece- 
nas can afford costly wines, but he himself cannot, singles 
out in his usual manner Calenian, one of the finest of Cam- 
panian, and Caecuban, the most precious of Latin wines, to 
match with Falernian, the most famous of Campanian, and 
Formian, the next best of Latin wines; and that it would 
have answered his purpose just as well, if he had said ‘you 
can afford Falernian and Formian, I cannot afford Calenian 
or Caecuban’, And this is felt by those whom we might call 
the common sense editors, who wish to give a consistent mean- 
ing to Horace’s words; but, with far less knowledge of the 
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language than is possessed by the supporters of ‘tum’, fear 
to change the words of the manuscripts, but often do not fear 
to give these words a meaning which they cannot bear. Among 
these editors are Mitscherlich, Orelli, Dillenburger, Ritter and 
Macleane. The latter, following in the wake of the others, 
thus construes: ‘you may drink, if you please, the richer 
wines’: and for this impossible sense of bibes refers with 
the rest to other futures which have no analogy whatever 
to this. 

The passage can hardly be right as it stands; and as tu and 
mea are in almost necessary contrast, the corruption would 
seem to lie in bibes. The mutual relation of Horace’s Mss, 
cannot be determined, and with slight exceptions they appear 
all to have bibes; but on referring to Keller I see that one 
of the oldest Parisian Mss., which he designates by 2, gives 
bides. Assuming this to be an earlier form of the corruption, 
it is natural that with such a context ignorant scribes should 
change it to bibes, But bides would most nearly represent 
not bibes, but vides, as for centuries before these Mss. were 
written 6 and v in many words were used almost indifferently : 
thus, to give one instance out of a thousand, in Luer. m1 902 
both the Vossian Mss. have bideant for videant. 

Tu vides then I believe to be the true reading, with the 
sense of ‘you provide’, ‘supply’, ‘can afford’. Dictionaries 
shew that the word not unfrequently has this or similar mean- 
ings of the compound provideo: Ter. heautont. 457 ‘Nam ut 
alia omittam, pytissando modo mihi Quid vini absumpsit ‘sic 
hoe’ dicens, ‘asperum, Pater, hoc est: aliut lenius sodes vide’: 
Relevi dolia omnia, omnes serias’. Horace was familiar with 
Terence, and I think it not improbable that this vide and 
the very rare use of relevi suggested to him, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, his own vides and levi. Cic. ad Att. v 1, 3 ‘id autem 
ex eo, ut opinor, quod antecesserat Statius, ut prandium nobis 
videret’ ; Tuse. disp. m1 46 ‘eripiamus huic aegritudinem. quo 
modo? conlocemus in culcita plumea,...dulciculae potionis 
aliquid videamus et vini’. The following passages too will 
illustrate this usage: Ter. heautont. 670 ‘Nisi aliquid video, 
ne...regciscat senex’; Cic, de orat, m1 2 ‘videndum sibi esse 
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aliud consilium: illo senatu se rempublicam gerere non posse’ ; 
ad fam. vil 20, 2 ‘sed valebis meaque negotia videbis’; Livy 
xx1I 4, 10 ‘nulla re, quae agenda videndaque magno futuro 
duci esset, praetermissa’; Ovid ars 1 587 ‘Inde procurator 
nimium quoque multa procurat Et sibi mandatis plura videnda 
putat’. That Horace knew the Caecuban stowed away in 
Maecenas’ palace, would appear from epod. 1x: Quando re- 
postum Caecubum ad festas dapes, Victore laetus Caesare, 
Tecum sub alta (sic Jovi gratum) domo, Beate Maecenas, 
bibam. 

Peerlkamp, contending that the ode is spurious, has a long 
note upon the second stanza. He says, what is perfectly true, 
that Virgil has vocis vmago, Silius clamoris imago, and so on. 
And then he adds ‘sed nemo unquam eccho appellavit ama- 
ginem montis, silvae vel sazi; neque dicere potuit’. But has’ 
not the writer of this ode been able to say ‘montis imago’? or 
is he a second Ovris? or, if he is nonnemo and therefore could 
not say ‘montis tmago’, then this must be due to some Nobody 
of acopyist. How does it help to prove then that Horace did 
not write the rest of the ode? But in the first place, not only 
Horace himself (1 12, 4), but Cicero, Varro and others use 
umago absolutely for an echo: and in the next place the follow- 
ing parallel appears to me to justify and more than justify 
montis wmago. Virgil, geor. IV 50, says ‘vocisque offensa re- 
sultat imago’; but that does not prevent him from saying in 
Aen. V 150 ‘pulsati colles clamore resultant’; v1 305 ‘Conso- 
nat omne nemus strepitu collesque resultant’. And he has 
been followed by the writers of the silver age, prose and verse, 
downwards to Ammian (xxxI 13, 2) in this use of resulto. 
Now surely ‘colles resultant’, ‘caelum resultat’ and the like 
are at least as strange as ‘montis imago’. 


H. A. J. MUNRO. 
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Car. 2. 13, 14. Panus perhorrescit. 


Twat a corruption lies in the word Penus Mr Munro has 
shown conclusively: that Lachmann’s substitution of Zhynus 
ought to be accepted is not so clear. 

The poet's axiom here has three instances; navita...miles 
...Parthus: is it not worth observing that of these three, set 
in antithesis to one another, only the first has an epithet? 
This Ode is among the most polished and exact in its lan- 
guage, and the introduction of a descriptive geographical ad- 
jective breaks the balance of the clauses. 

Nor can it be denied that as an epithet it is out of place. 
A word standing where Penus does in this sentence is weak 
unless it attaches itself immediately to the preceding or follow- 
ing word. Thus if any one proposed to read Bosporum flumen 
with the geographical term taken adjectively (the phrase is con- 
ceivable by comparison with others, or as a partial imitation of 
Zischylus, Perse, 746) there would be a full and sufficient weight 
on the substantive, and no sense of break, pause or dislocation 
of words. Or again, if a word can be found which with equal 
force attaches to the verb following, the versification will equally 
satisfy the ear. Such a word must then express the feeling or 
action of sailors in extreme danger. What does Horace as- 
cribe to such in such a time? (see Carm. 3. 22, 58) ad mise- 
ras preces decurrere. Sophocles again describes a voyager in 
excess of fear as crouching and prostrate, i’ eiuatos xpudels 
mareiv mapetye TH Oédovtt, Ajax, 1145. Either of these senses 
might be represented by pronus. The adjective would be no 
mere epithet but would fall into the adverbial usage so fre- 
quent in plurimus and improbus. 5 

It may be said that pronus is not, any more than mpyyjs, 
ordinarily used of suppliants. This is partly because. the 
xanavmerés Boaya was more accordant with the Oriental than 
the Western character. But I find in the prayer of Deucalion 
and Pyrrha (Ov, Met. 1.375) procumbit uterque pronus humi, 
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And there is nothing in the primary meaning of the word to 
prevent its being so applied. 
On these grounds I suggest as a corrected text, 
Navita Bosporum 
Pronus perhorrescit. 
The mariner in prostrate suppliant dread shudders at the Bos- 
porus. 


Sat. 1. 3. 25. Cum tua pervideas oculis mala lippus inunctis. 


This line is unquestionably an imitation of the Greek frag- . 
ment cited by Bentley, ré raddorptov...caxdv d€udopKeis 0 
& cov wapaPréreis. 

But pervideas does not mean, as vrapaP)érress, ‘ you over- 
look ;’ but ‘you look into thoroughly, keenly.’ (This difficulty 
has commonly been got over by interpreting pervideas lippus 
after the analogy of cecior spectas in Sat. 1. 2. 91; but to this 
there is the forcible objection, especially in a writer so exact as 
Horace, that pervideas must in that case be simply = wdeas, 
and the emphasis of per be lost.) 

Now per, pre and pro are perpetually lable to be con- 
founded and substituted for each other in MSS. and editions; 
see for instance Cic. Off. 3. 75, pervidertt, where Manutius notes 
that five MSS. have prev. and eight prov.; or compare the 
conflicting presectum and perfectum in Ars Poet. 294. It 
would be easy to add to these instances. But it is needless. 
No one would object to reading praevideas with Bentley on 
the ground of its being a violent alteration, and there is some 
MS. authority for it. Bentley proposed it on the supposition 
ut prevideas idem sit ac preetervideas. Is there any reason 
against this, except the somewhat curious fact that pretervidere 
is nowhere found—a vox nihili? There seems to be some mis- 
take as to the meaning of these prepositions, pre and preter. 
Preefluo e.g. is said to be for preterfluo; precurro for pre- 
tercurro. Why? Really they are two modes of expression 
containing the same result. The river, qut regna Daunt pre- 
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fluit Apuli, ‘flows along the border of, also preterfluit ‘flows 
past those regna;’ but the one word is not identical with and 
is not therefore properly said to be a substitute for the other. 

Why should prevideo ‘I look along the edge of (or) in 
front of’ not be used in the sense of ‘overlooking’? It ex- 
presses a glimpse, a hasty superficial view. The objection made 
to this is that we find as a fact that the word is in usage 
restrained to the idea of ‘seeing first or beforehand :’ in other 
words, to the idea of time not space. But if pre equally ap- 
plies in other words to space as to time, Horace was at liberty 
so to use it, and he is remarked for preferring the natural and 
primary sense of words to the conventional. 

Prevideas, then, if it may bear the sense of ‘overlooking,’ 
expresses the Greek original, and answers to its context. And 
the fact that there is no word of rival meaning leads up to two 
inferences, (1) that it was a word rarely wanted and therefore 
the examples would be few, (2) that there could be no objec- 
tion to the word being diverted, as occasion served, to this 


meaning when no synonym was in use. It is finally now to be © 


asked whether there is actually no instance extant of preevidere 
bearing this sense. I contend that there is. Tacitus, Ann, 12. 
63, tells us Chalcedon was termed the Country of the Blind 
because its founders in choosing the site for their city had 
overlooked the superior advantage of the Byzantine side, quod 
priores illuc advecti previsa locorum utilitate pejora legissent. 
To construe provisa as=ante visa involves the absurdity of 
saying that they wilfully instead of blindly relinquished the 
advantages open to them. On the other hand the meaning 
‘overlooked’ exactly fits the sentence. 

I contend that these passages of Tacitus and Horace mutu- 
ally throw light on each other, and that prevideas is to be 
accepted as the reading of the Satire. 

In connection with the foregoing argument I put down 
some of the words in which Horace marks his independence of 
ordinary usage, and his preferential adoption of accurate and 
primary meanings: insolens, insolentia, ambitiosus (C. 1. 36, 
ult. Cf. A. P. 447); revictus, redono, retracto, reddo (O. 1.3.7. 
Cf. Virg. Aun. 6, 18); infans (8, 1. 6. 57); increpo (Ep. 17. 28) ; 
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> 2xarer “C. 1 35.31 ; and with these may 
fe muse: Gis =iterins cwak Reyopeva prodoceo, juvenor, 
Tubs? Se, ota mara. 

Uo tare ite? &o TAZICS times usages m Tacitus which seem 
sl uSuace Sis svi: a remembrance and adoption of Hora- 
~ it is atcwed that he had any frequent 
-2 be alswed to this m the argument 


3:6 oreras ek 

Clerrar: nae eo coms. Tac. Ann 17, with Hor. SS. 2. 2.94, 
sump. Ato. 4 £8. win ©. 3.6.10; mato, Ann. 12.13. Sat. 
14.2% 20. Tho: mosrem modibus Ann £ 67. C. 3. 29. 10. 
wins Anm in UR ATS. 

mans mtersag. Aon 13. 31. ts reed on by Orelli as con- 
Ermins ihe reuters ret. C3 4 SA 

Fasem ~nutens, Ac> 4 2). seems like a prose adaptation 
fom pernivm “ene of C.3. 27. 67; brere continium, Ann. 4, 
39 Sot sone F7e. CL 2 1:19. 

DSe Germarcts IS. 19. contams general and verbal resem- 
biarees to Care. 3 26 


J. E. YONGE 


ON TWO TRIPLE READINGS IN THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 


In 2 Pet. iii, 10 the Vatican and Sinaitic MSS, supported 
by some ancient versions, preserve the reading cal ta &y aitp 
Epya etpeOjcera. For edpeOjcerat we find in OC’ dpamoOy- 
govrat’, in A the common reading xataxajcerar. Can we 
find any explanation which shall account for the strange fact 
that the best attested reading is contrary to the sense, and for 
the double variation from it ? 

A rough and ready remedy suggests itself at once. We 
may suppose that ody before evpeOjoerac was accidentally 
omitted either in the original or in a copy from which all 
our MSS have descended: and that the readings of A and C 
are corrections to make sense, But surely copyists would 
be more likely to restore the negative than to substitute quite 
different words. For the reading of C especially we must not 
admit such an explanation without searching for one less 
improbable. 

Another suggestion is that edpeOjceras has somehow got 
into the text from the Latin urentur, But it is waste of 
critical power to apply to a triple variation a hypothesis 
which only explains two readings: and this suggestion leayes 
dpavcOjcovra: unaccounted for. Besides, would xaraxanaerae 
have been translated by* wrentur ? 


2 Wetstein and Tischendorf quote detect any inaccuracy in the readings 
Syr. for dpanePjoorra: but I do not given by Tregelles. 
know what can have been Wetstein’s  ? Having looked at the passages 
authority for this: my friends who where xaraxalew has to be translated 
are learned in Syriac can find no such in nearly all the old Latin versions I 
reading. As usual I have failed to find that eremare is employed in ¢ of 
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There is however a third solution of the problem which 
seems to me to remove nearly all difficulty. It is to suppose 
that the original word mupw@ncerat gradually became less 
and less legible: so that the first scribe who undertook to 
copy the epistle found only . yp. 6Hcetai—the first and fourth 
letters having perisht—and wrote down a verb which occurred 
to him as containing all the letters he could see. A second 
copyist was too late to see yp but in time to see 6; so he 
wrote ddavicOnoeras (or -covras)*®, A third when only the 
termination remained visible strayed a little further from the 
original word but returned exactly to the sense with xara- 
KANTETAL. 

Very similar is the triple variation in Heb. xi. 13; where 
Tregelles reads xoptodpevoe with & P 17, 39: A has wpoodefa- 
pevot: the common reading is AaBovreo. Everyone must I 
think feel that here xopsoapevoe is the right word. The 
sower going forth may be said mwpoodéyeoOas or (ver. 17) avadé- 
xecOar the promise of the harvest: but it is not till he 
brings his sheaves home that he xopiferar tdo émrayyeniac. 
We may here say almost with certainty that one copyist 
coming first or seeing clearest preserved xopioapevot; another 
(whence A) saw the end of the word but made a bad guess 
at the beginning; others gave up finding out the letters— 
perhaps by this time their remains were past searching for— 
and supplied the sensible but commonplace AaBovtec. 

These instances of gradual obliteration occur just where 
we should expect to meet with them, in epistles which for a 
long time were not generally known, and therefore very possi- 
bly not transcribed. And in the case of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews there seems to be a further reason for assuming that 
its existence depended for many years on a single copy. For 
the absence of any clear tradition as to its author cannot to 
my mind be in any way accounted for except by supposing that 
Mat. xiii. 30 and df of Heb. xiii. 11; my hypothesis: but I think a very 
exurere in e of Mat. xiii. 40; ardere in slight one. For there is but little dif- 
d f of 1 Cor. iii. 15; with these excep- ference between ceTal and cOTal: 
tions always comburere. or—perhaps more probably—the change 


$ It must be noticed that the plural to the plural may have been the result 
apancbjoovrat is a slight objection to of a later transcription. 
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it was never, or at least not for many years, delivered to the 
church for whom it was written. A little consideration will 
shew that this is not a very extravagant hypothesis. The date 
of the epistle is generally allowed to be somewhere before the 
destruction of Jerusalem. Place it just about the beginning 
of the Jewish war: and imagine the bearer of it in the course 
of his journey to bethink himself or be warned by friends that 
such a letter, exhorting Hebrews to endurance by the example 
of their heroic ancestors who so often by faith “bent back the 
alien array,” must if detected be a certain warrant of death: 
would not his only prudent course—both for his own safety and 
for that of the letter—be to leave it in some safe hiding-place 
in the care of the next Christian brother with whom he lodged, 
there to remain we know not how long, perhaps almost till the 
time when it was read by Clement and frequently alluded to in 
his epistle to the Corinthians? 

As the circumstances of these epistles seem to have been 
such as to render probable these various readings, at least if I 
have rightly explained how they arose; so in turn they help to 
establish the early date of the epistles. For the phenomena of 
various readings require time for their development just like 
the phenomena of deposition and denudation in geology. 3 


A, A, VANSITTART. 
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